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PART I.: A PLAIN DUTY. 
: 


we have everywhere touched bottom; flatly come to the end; 

squeezed the final meaning out of every experience; and then 
happens all at once something unforeseen and incalculable, and we find 
that existence has still something fresh to offer. 


A FTER all, it is the surprises of life that remain. We may think 


One morning at the beginning of May, 188-, Stanwood Fleming on 
his way downstairs to breakfast stopped at a. window on the landing 
and looked out.. He thought he heard a thrush; yes, there it was again. 
He listened, and out of the general chirp and carol, twitter and trill, 
recognized the notes of five different kinds of birds. His glance took in 
with pleasure the gold-green shimmer on the young leaves of the tall 
tulip-trees. A feeling of its being the general spring-time, a sense of 
renovation, a stirring of some unspoiled source of pleasure, had its 
momentary flicker in his consciousness, but by the time he had entered 
the breakfast-room, kissed his daughters, and taken his place at table, 
it was evident that he was in the clutches of some engrossing idea. 
Augustus, the butler, had put the morning paper at his left, his cup 
of coffee at his right, and the eggs and rolls within reach; but Fleming 
pushed his plate away, folded his hands on the table-cloth, and fixed his 
eyes upon them. 

This menta] detachment from the matter on hand had been to Stan- 
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wood Fleming’s daughters all their lives something to be expected. 
Still, after a time, Agnes, who sat at the head of the table, ventured to © 
break the silence. . 

‘Papa, dear, I hope you are not ill.” . 

“Til? Ill?” repeated Fleming absently. ‘“ When was I ever ill? 
What possible symptoms do I show of being ill ?” 

“You do not eat your breakfast.” 

“You see,” Fleming now explained, “that hearing the birds, 
making out the notes of five separate kinds, robins, thrushes, cat-birds, 
song-sparrows, and bluebirds,—it: suddenly struck me afresh how very 
singular it is that with the same remote ancestral forms, the same 
climatic conditions, much the same migratory influences, there should 
yet be such clearly individualized — that each variety could be 
so permanently fixed in type.” 

“ But please eat your breakfast, papa.” 

“Oh, yes.” Fleming buttered his roll, took a sip of coffee, and 
broke off the top of his egg. The act possibly reminded him of the 
easy solution of some insoluble questions, for he suddenly began again, 
“Darwin says——” 

“ Now, dearest, best papa,” said Theodora, who sat at his right, “ I 
think you might forget Darwin while you eat your breakfast. We are 
accustomed to having you abstracted at luncheon, and to seeing you 
altogether up in the clouds by dinner-time,—but at breakfast it is more 
human to let birds, beasts, and reptiles go their ways and think just a 
little of your daughters.” 

Fleming leaned back in his chair and looked at Theodora with his 
bright, penetrating glance. He was a man half-way between forty and 


_ fifty, tall, spare, agile, his head set with distinction on his shoulders. 


His manner was simple, honest, and buoyant. His abundant brown 
hair was tossed back from a full forehead and temples; his eyes were 
brown; his face clean-shaven, and the moulding of the mouth, chin, 
and lower jaw strong and good. He was rather a handsome man. 

“More human,” he now repeated ;. “not a bad phrase of yours, 
Theodora. The more so because a human being can to a surprising 
degree suit his néed to his environment, and not be pulled up at each 
stage of development by some ineradicable instinct.” 

“T am glad, papa,” said Theodora, “that you consider human 
beings ought to suit themselves to their environment, for I want you 
to adjust yourself to yours.” 

“ Well, well, well.” 

“ At the same time,” Theodora continued, “I am going to act as 
the ineradicable instinct in me prompts.” 

Fleming laughed outright, frankly amused to hear his denghites 
fling his words and phrases back like a shuttlecock. It suddenly oc- 
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curred to him that she was very pretty, and he glanced at Agnes to 
compare the two faces with a sudden quickening of admiration for his 
motherless daughters. They were twins and resembled each other 
closely, yet showed many points of difference. They were of the same 
height, but Theodora had a distinctive light grace in all she did, while 
Agnes was more stately and deliberate. Both had brown hair, but 
Theodora’s had a gleam of gold; both had blue eyes, but Theodora’s 
were more brilliantly blue than Agnes’s. Agnes had one smile, Theo- 
dora had a thousand. 

They both resembled their poor mother, so Fleming said to himself. 
Their grandmother, Theodora Stanwood Fleming, who had brought the 
girls up from babyhood, had been in the habit of observing to their 
father that it was a pity they were not turning out pretty, and Fleming 
had accepted this theory, as he had accepted all of his mother’s theories. 
Theodora Stanwood Fleming had been dead for more than a year, 
but at this moment her son felt a desire to ask her to change her fiat,— 
for it seemed to him to-day that Theodora at least was turning out 
deliciously pretty. She had not only life, but color, and her gayety 
stirred a keen sense of pleasure in Fleming, dormant for twenty 
years. 

“It suddenly occurs to me,” he said, “that you two girls might 
be an interesting study. Are you two individuals of one type, or——” 

“T assure you, papa, we are two distinct individuals and two dis- 
tinct types.” 

“TI shall put you under the microscope.” 

“T object to any spirit of scientific inquiry where I am concerned. 
I detest science.” 

' “Detest science! You organism under a lens!” 

“IT want to ask you a practical question, papa,” 

“It is the man who is looking through the microscope that asks 
questions.” 

“That is what Agnes says,” said Theodora, “that I have no right 
to ask questions, that we are well enough off as we are. But that is 
a fib.” 

“Qh Theodora!” gasped Agnes. 

“ Agnes tells a great many fibs,’ pursued Theodora. “She con- 
siders it high-minded, generous, self-sacrificing to say you like a thing 
when you simply detest it,—call yourself happy and contented when 
you are as cross and bored as possible. Now I have a conscience.” 

“T am glad to know it,” said Fleming, highly entertained. “I 
am finding out that you have, at any rate, a tongue.” 

“You see, papa, I have been so snubbed, so depressed, so restricted, 
so pent up! I must speak out at last: I shall die if I do not! I am 
not like poor dear grandmamma, I am not like Agnes, I am just mj- 
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self,—-selfish, grasping, egotistical, modern. I cannot safely be bottled 
up any longer.” 

“Depend upon it,” said Fleming, “a bottle is just the thing to 
keep the mp: in you neiecaeinn sealed, wired, tied down, laid on 
one side—— ; 

“ But tell me, papa——” 

“Tell you! You must tell me. I am dying of curiosity. What 
is it you want ?—to go on a journey ?” 

“ Perhaps, by and by.” 

“ More frocks, more furbelows! Oh, I see; it is a il allowance 
you are after.” 

“ That is a mere side issue. I want new frocks, but more than new 
frocks.” | 

Fleming looked from one to the other of his girls: Theodora mu- 
tinous, on fire with her revolt and her idea; Agnes with a pretty air 
of concern, yet evidently not without her own share of excitement in 
her sister’s enterprise. 

“ Out with it!” he exclaimed. 

“That is what we want,” said Theodora, “to be brought out.” 

“ Brought out,” Fleming repeated, not catching her meaning. 

“We shall be twenty years: old in October,” Theodora now ex- 
plained. “ All the other girls came out two years ago. Why, four of 
them are married, hardly older than we.” 

“Oh Theodora,” .said Agnes, coloring with confusion and horror. 
“ What things you say! Why, one might imagine——” 

“Qh, I didn’t mean that we wished to be married. Married! I 
should think not,—at least not for whole months! To be married 
without having had one season would be dull and ‘dreary indeed. No, 
that is just it, one has to come out properly in order that things can 
have a chance to happen. But, really, what I dislike more than any- 
thing else is to have all the aunts and uncles and cousins suggesting, 
directly or indirectly, that you neglect us, papa,—that you are too 
wrapped up in 

“Theodora,” said Agnes, quite roused, “I will not have you say 
such things to papa! As if such foolish, wicked gossip were matter to 
be repeated. Dear papa, do not notice what Theodora says. As to 





_ aunts and cousins talking, why, we are not really out of mourning for 


grandmamma. It is absurd!” 

Mr. Fleming was disturbed. Were there still duties in this world 
for him? “Did your grandmother ever speak of this?” he asked in 
dismay. 

It was Theodora who answered. 

“ She thought of nothing else—she spoke of nothing else. It was 
always ‘ After you come out, my dears.’ ” 
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“ She spoke still more of your feelings, papa,” Agnes putin. “ She 
realized that it would be a trial for you to have people coming to the 
house——” __ 

“She said that perhaps you might be persuaded to take another 
trip, round the world, papa,” said Theodora, interrupting with a little 
nod at her sister. 

“Oh, I was to be sent to the antipodes! When was it to be done? 
Am I still to go?” 

“Oh, not now. It would never do to go off and leave us alone 
new,” said Theodora. “ unneonnanar was to bring us out as ‘soon as 
we came back from Europe; then—— 

“ Ah, yes, then,” said Fleming, thinking of his strong, apleidia, 
invincible mother, so resolute against fate, and yet of her death at 
Dresden, succumbing to pneumonia after forty-eight hours’ ee: 
“then, in the twinkling of an eye, all was changed.” 

The girls too sighed. Fleming pushed back his chair. His moment 
of felicity at having grown-up daughters to amuse him was over.’ The 
situation bristled with difficulties. 

“Of course,” he said, with another sigh, “if your grandmother 
thought it ought to be done, it must be done.” He passed his hand 
over his eyes. “ She wished me to be out of the way because it would 
bring up every sort of painful recollection, but I have no right to shirk 
anything on that account. Not, however, that I have the least idea 
how to set to work to bring you out.” 

“Oh, we know, papa,” said Theodora. “It’s the simplest thing in 
the world. You give us a coming-out tea.” 

“T give you a coming-out tea?” 

“All you have -to do is to stand and shake hands with people as 
they come in and introduce them to us.” 

“TI stand and shake hands with people! What people?” 

“ Everybody you ever knew. All the people we are related to,—all 
the people we are connected with,—all the——” 

“They are what I avoid,—what I run away from.” 

“Oh, just for one single afternoon, papa. Then the whole matter 
is settled. We are entitled to go everywhere. Then we could make 
visits. Six months ago we tried to make our petition heard. Aunt 
Pheebe told us to ask you to take a house in town and bring us out 
properly—to give us dinner-parties, at least one ball——” 

Evidently the hour had struck. Fleming looked at Theodora, ap- 
-parently turning over in his mind what she had said. 

“A town-house, dinner-parties, a ball,” he repeated. “I heard 
nothing about it.” 

“We didn’t dare speak out,” said Theodora. 
“Oh! I invest myself in a kind of terrorism, do I?” said Fleming. 
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“ Besides,” Theodora continued, “it frightened us to think of it. 
If Aunt Pheebe had only been here it would have been different. But 
she says you might do a little something for us,—just to set us afloat.” 

“ And then you can strike out for yourselves,” said Fleming. He 
had started up. “I see. I am not so dull as not to understand that 
girls have somehow to be launched. You are right to have reminded 
me, Theodora. I must give up all thought of bringing out my book this 
year. Something shall be done. Don’t let me forget. I have been 
out of it so long,—out of it not only by my habits, my beliefs, but by a 
sort of desperation at the idea that the old state of things still existed. 
1 have hated the idea of being in touch with real life. Everything for 
me being at an end, I have not borne in mind, as I ought, that’ for both 
of you life was simply beginning.” 

Fleming’s voice shook. He left the room. Both girls were in tears. 


“Agnes had flung a reproachful glance at Theodora which was not 


needed. She wished she had not spoken. 

“ And now,” she sobbed, throwing herself on Agnes’s shoulder, “ he 
has gone to look at her portrait. Oh, what a beast I am!” 

Fleming had indeed gone into the little back drawing-room to look 
at his wife’s picture that hung over the fireplace. He sought it now 
by instinct, yet could not have told how many years had passed since 
he had seen it. It represented a young girl in a white satin wedding- 
gown and point-lace veil. Stanwood Fleming had married Agnes Dow- 
dle when he was twenty-four and she nineteen; then ten months after 
their wedding-day she had died in giving birth to twin daughters. 
Great sorrows require great remedies, and Fleming had devoted twenty 
years to the healing of his, which had made such calamity of his youth. 
His mother, a woman of immense force of character, had brought up 
the two girls, while Fleming himself was persuaded to accept an ap- 
pointment in a scientific expedition. He had aways had a bent towards 
science, and this event determined it. He was away seven years. When 
he came back he fitted up a laboratory, grew orchids and experimented 
in several directions, wrote papers and read them before scientific socie- 
ties. Mrs. Fleming flattered his ambition, humored his tastes, and 
stood between him and all that might interrupt, impede, or divert him. 
The little Agnes and Theodora were from the earliest age taught 
to regard themselves as embarrassing incidents in their father’s life 
rather than as its possible objects. Accepting the belief that they were 
quite wrong in coming into the world in the first place, it soon became 
a matter of habit and routine to keep themselves, their wishes and re- 
quirements, out of sight. When they were seventeen Mrs. Fleming took 
her granddaughters to Germany to finish their education, where, as we 
have mentioned, she herself died a little more than a year later. ‘Their 
uncle, Charles Dowdle, happening to be in Dresden at the time, looked 
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after the two young girls and brought them home. Once more reés- 
tablished at “ Stanwood” (as the family place was called), Agnes and 
Theodora had so dexterously taken up the duties which their grand- 
mother had laid down that until this morning Stanwood Fleming’s life 
had gone on without interruption. 

He stood looking at the face in the portrait, which showed a fine 
blending of decision and sweetness. Agnes’s soft stateliness of manner 
was a direct inheritance: he saw it now. Theodora, with her dash, 
her archness, owed less to her mother, although her face had the same 
contours, the same coloring. This girl-bride would have developed into 
a woman of rare individuality and charm, and as Fleming gazed his 
heart swelled with a fresh sense of the cruel wrong which had imposed 
upon him twenty years of silence, of apathy, instead of the intimate 
joy of such companionship. 

Impossible but that the dress the girl wore should recall the wed- 
ding-day. He smiled now 4s he gazed, remembering how he had been 
warned not to step on the costly veil, and how when he took his bride 
from her mother and led her towards the altar his chief thought and 
anxiety was of how not to become involved in the magnificent train. 


The memory came over him of fumbling in his pocket for the ring, ° 


his knees knocking together with fright when he could not find it. 
Then his relief when John Hicks, his best man, produced it. Later of 
the glance he and his wife exchanged as he offered his arm after the 
ceremony, and the way they had laughed in comparing notes over their 
sensations on the way back to the house. Afterwards the endless hum- 
drum reception! His odd feelings as the bridesmaids led the radiant, 
shimmering bride up the stairway; then, a little later, his thrill of 
relief when standing, nervous, embarrassed, in the upper corridor, he 
saw her coming towards him in her gray travelling-gown, her bouquet 
still in her hand, which, when they had run down the stairs and along 
the hall, she had flung back at the bevy of maids, while he and she 
escaped through the shower of slippers and rice to the carriage. 

Then inside the carriage, on the way to the train, how silent, how 
eemure, they had both become, until presently his hand stole over hers, 
and he had said: 

“You aren’t afraid of me, are you, Aggy? It’s only I—just the 
same old Stanny.” 

Then the exquisite, shy blush,—the look in those lifted eyes! 

That love, that faith, that innocent but entrancing companionship, 
had been his just ten months; then he had lost it, had gone on living 
without it; now, twenty years later, had almost to be reminded that 
it had ever existed. 

She had been not quite eighteen when they became vanes They 
were walking along the lane which separated “Stanwood” from the 
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Dowdle estate, and had come upon a wild rose-bush which held six pink 
roses. He had picked them and laid the petals against her cheek, 
saying mischievously that the tints exactly matched ; then, not content, 
had snatched a kiss,—a kiss for each rose, and by each kiss had claimed 
her as his own. Theodora was already two years older than her 
mother had been when she had been given those six roses and kissed six 
times in the lane. 

“No wonder,” Fleming said to himself under the spell of those 
sweetly poignant memories, “no wonder Theodora longs to be grown 
up.” 


II. 


In spite of this instant recognition of his paternal responsibilities, 
Fleming did not think of them again for a month. The publishers 
had grown urgent, and he had forgotten everything else in his task of. 
getting his book ready for the press. Theodora had so deeply repented 
her egotistic insistence upon her rights that she had been silent. It 
was to be the letter of his sister-in-law, Mrs. John Torrance, which 
roused him to action. 

He read the letter in his study. He had always been fond of Pheebe, 
whose character and mental bias he had supposed he could sum up in a 
word. She had been beforehand with him. She had summed him up. 
She hated, she said, to be deficient in sympathy, but she failed to com- 
prehend what sort of affection he could have had for his dead wife 
when its only result seemed to be that he ignored her daughters. She 
hated to call him an egoist, but was he not posing as a heart-broken 
man simply to afford an excuse to follow his own inclinations? Still, 
it was not her wish to invade the sanctuaries of feeling which enshrined 
the memory of her only sister; it was merely her wish in the name of 
that dead sister to demand justice for her nieces. 

While the letter aroused, even stung, Fleming, he was also amused 
by it. Phoebe Torrance must have been egged on by the whole Dowdle 
clan. Evidently he had been weighed in the family balance and found 
wanting. 

Holding the countless sheets of thin foreign paper in his hand, 
Fleming left his study, took his hat, and walked straight out of the 
house. 

It was the first of June. Nature was at its fairest. This was 
“ Stanwood,” his mother’s family estate, for his father, George Flem- 
ing, had married the sole heiress to a large property, and he, Stan- 
wood Fleming, was the only child. The thirty acres which make up 
the “ Stanwood” of to-day are the remnant of the two hundred acres 
bought by the Stanwood who came from England in the early days of 
Penn’s colony. ‘The rest of the estate had been divided and subdivided. 
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Enough remained for use, even for seclusion, although Fleming when 
fleeing from visitors had often thought with longing of a lodge in 
some vast wilderness,—some contiguity of shade where solitude was not 
dependent on the art of the landscape gardener, who conceals roads 
with hedges and neighbors’ houses by clumps of trees. Fleming had 
sometimes complained to himself that he was near neighbor to so many 
people, but to-day he experienced a sensation of relief, while standing 
under the tall tulip-trees outside his library window, in realizing that 
the cypresses to the right hid the ugly towers of Charles Dowdle’s 
house; that the Hickses lived at the left behind the grove of oaks and 
chestnuts; and that a walk across his grounds would bring him to Mrs. 
Beresford’s place. Aunts, cousins, sisters- and brothers-in-law, al- 
though they may be an interruption to the more serious business of 
life, may still be of use in solving minor problems like the bringing out 
-of one’s daughters. So far as Fleming at this moment had any clear 
intention, it was to go over and see the widow of his cousin, Tom Beres- 
ford, and put the girls’ case in her hands. 

Accordingly he took the terrace with a flying leap, gained the broad 
walk which led him through the garden to the little bridge over the 
brook that meandered through the grounds, then struck a foot-path and 
gained the belt of woods at the end of which was a high hemlock-hedge 
which screened a private road running up to the back of Mrs. Beres- 
ford’s villa. Nearing this, hearing the sound of horse’s hoofs, it oc- 
curred to him that Mrs. Beresford might be setting out for a drive, and 
he thrust his head through a gap in the hedge. 

“Oh, Miss Flora Hicks,” he exclaimed, somewhat disconcerted at 
finding himself face to face with a lady on horseback. “I thought 
it might be Mrs. Beresford.” 

“ Ah, so this is the way you spend your mornings, Mr. Stanwood 
Fleming,” retorted Miss Hicks. “I am always told:that you are im- 
mersed in scientific experiments which nothing and nobody is allowed 
to interrupt. The fascinating Mrs. Beresford is at home. I left her 
five minutes ago picking yellow roses to put into yellow vases in her 
yellow room.” 

“T assure you,” said Fleming, “I am not in the habit of wasting 
time like this, but——’. He stopped short, for the idea crossed his 
mind that it might be well to make the most of this casual encounter. 
Miss Flora Hicks was a cousin of his wife’s. He was, besides, dimly 
conscious that Flora had made many efforts to be kind to his-poor 
girls, invading the house in season and out of season. She was a tire- 
less horsewoman, and by some fatality showed a caprice identical with 
his own in choosing her roads, so that only too frequently, encountering 
her on some lonely bridle-path, he had been obliged to fall in with her 
until some turn enabled him to change the direction of his course, which 
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had for so many years pointed away from every pretty woman that even 
his horse disliked such company. But this accidental intercourse had 
shown Fleming that Miss Flora Hicks possessed almost more than her 
fair share of feminine acuteness, and it seemed safe to bespeak her ser- 
vices in the girls’ behalf. 

“ As a rule I never leave my morning’s work,” he now resumed. “1 
never wish to leave my morning’s work, but to-day I have, so to speak, 
been clapped on the back by a constable.” 

“Ts it a crime, you have committed, or is it a matter of conscience ?” 
she demanded. 

“1 must make it a matter of conscience or I shall be accused of 
untold crimes.” 

He had, as he bent forward, gradually parted the hemlock-boughs, 
so that now, although he still kept his footing on his own side of the 
hedge, his head and shoulders appeared so close to the horsewoman 
that he could put his hand on the silky mane of the beautiful bay 
mare. Miss Hicks, a tall, slender, olive-complexioned woman with fine 
dark eyes, always looked well on horseback, but this unexpected en- 
counter had brought color to her cheek. 

“ You see,” Fleming explained, “twenty-one years ago I committed 
an indiscretion.” 

“It seems to be of age; let it take care of itself.” 

“JT was married,” he went on, “and my poor girls came of it. 
This morning I had a letter from my sister-in-law, your cousin, Phcebe 
Torrance, taking me to task. She says I neglect Agnes and Theo- 
dora.” 

Flora laughed. 

“She is spokeswoman for the family. I will confide to you the 
fact that with the exception of myself they all say you neglect Agnes 
and Theodora.” 

“You do me more justice then.” 

“TI consider that a little wholesome neglect does girls no harm. 
They are all the nicer for not feeling that the universe was created as 
a mere background: for their performances. Still, perhaps your non- 
chalance in the matter of their having any chance of amusing them- 
selves does pass bounds.” 

“T hadn’t realized there was anything for me to do.” 

“T do not blame you. I know that girls are in the way. There 
is such a fatal superabundance of us. However, not to dwell on painful 
facts, what did Phoebe say ?” 

“ Her letter is a perfect chaperon’s guide-book. I am to plant the 
seed, that the harvest may be suitors, lovers, husbands.” 

Flora laughed. “ Phoebe has lived out of the world for sixteen years 
with an invalid husband. I, who have lived in the world, can tell her 
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that lovers are a tradition. Young men do not marry for love nowa- 
days. Look at me. I entered society with as many advantages as most 
girls. I had seventeen dinners given me my first season and eight balls. 
Everybody expected a fine yoy man to turn up. I counted on him 
to a certainty. He never came.” 

Fleming laughed in his turn. 

“You wouldn’t let him come,” he responded gallantly. “I dare 
say more than one unhappy wight is wandering over Europe homeless 
and wifeless on your account.” 

“Lovers have gone out, prudent young fellows have come in,” Flora 
responded. “ However, Agnes and Theodora are likely to be so well 
off, they may draw suitors as a cream-jug draws flies.” 

“ Phoebe thinks so, evidently. She urges me to consider that I, for 
my selfish comfort, am keeping my poor girls back from a woman’s 
happiest destiny. She doesn’t spare the lash. She knows what a cal- 
lous beast I am. She declares that I flatter my own vanity by pro- 
claiming that I have original notions about the instinct of tiger-beetles, 
while the essential phenomena of life developing under my eyes might 
as well be taking place in the planet Jupiter.” 

“Mercy on us!: What a blessing it is that a man has his wife’s 
relations to keep him straight !” 

“She demands to know whether the girlg have an allowance which 
enables them to dress properly. She remarks that the last time she 
saw them their clothes were a terror.” 

Flora laughed. She remembered the plaid frocks which seemed 
to their grandmother the only “ correct wear” for young girls. 

“They do very well now,” she said. “ You need have no misgivings 
on that subject.” 

“T have misgivings on every subject. My mother had always said 
that my poor girls were not likely to shine in society.” 

“TI cannot understand such a remark. Your daughters are both 
pretty.” 

“ Agnes has such a large mouth.” 

“T admire a large mouth.” 

“ Then Theodora’s _ tilts up, and when she laughs wrinkles come 
in the corners of her eyes.” 

“ You are too used to looking dinongih the microscope,” said Flora. 
“T beg of you not to look at me and tell me that my mouth is crooked, 
my nose too large, my eyes of a different size——” 

“T look at you,” cried Fleming with enthusiasm, “with the wish 
that my eg girls might be with you all the time and model themselves 
after you.” 

Assuredly Miss Flora Hicks was no novice, but she blushed. “ You 
are one of those women,” Fleming pursued, “ who do everything well, 
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even to blushing. Now Agnes blushes an indignant crimson, nose and 
all; although Theodora’s tint is better, her chin suffers at the same 
time as her cheeks.” 

“You have looked through the microscope entirely too long,” said 
Flora gayly. “ You do not deserve to have daughters. I suspect, how- 
ever, it is a stirring of conscience which makes you dwell on their 
possible defects rather than on their fascinations.” 

“Yes, it is my bad conscience. I see it now. But what am I to 
do about it?” 

“Go and consult Mrs. Beresford. That is what married women 
are for,—to chaperone girls, to do all the hard work. I always wonder 
what women marry for.” 

“ It is simply their divine goodness. Oh, if my poor girls’ own dear 
mother were but alive now!” 

“She would be worked to death,” Miss Flora declared, “ giving 
orders to dress-makers; sitting for hours watching the new frocks tried 
on; she would have to spend every nerve in contriving her own enter- 
tainments; she would be sick at heart attending the entertainments 
of other people; sitting through balls holding fans and bouquets; try-— 
ing to smile while writhing in anguish at seeing her daughters dance 
with the wrong men; being obliged to compete at every turn with 
women bolder, more pushing than herself, who desire every prize for 
daughters of their own. Oh, I do pity a mother with marriageable 
daughters. Go and ask Mrs. Beresford’s advice. I am so glad that 
you do not want mine.” 

“T shall come to you yet,” said Fleming. “A woman who has so 
well gauged the evil of a situation must have plenty of wit to find the 
remedy.” 

Flora laughed again. She laughed to perfection. 

“The remedy is to marry off your daughters without loss of time,” 
she returned, giving a flick of the whip so that the mare made a bound 
forward. “ Now go and flatter Mrs. Beresford,” she said. “ Good- 
morning.” 

She rode on without a glance behind her, and Fleming, regaining 
his own side of the hedge, picked up his hat, which had fallen to the 
ground, and resumed his walk, presently coming upon Mrs. Beresford, 
still picking roses. 

“‘T have come over to ask your advice,” he said on the instant. 
“(Can we sit down in some quiet place and have a talk?” 

Mrs. Beresford was a brown-haired, brown-eyed woman of forty and 
more, with softly rounded contours of face and figure, a bright smile, 
a pleasing voice and manners, and faultless tact. Nothing could have 
been more simple and effective than the way in which she led Fleming 
into her morning-room. It was a pleasure to him to sit down in a place 
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so distinctively feminine, and he felt sure that he had brought his 
troubles to the right place. 

“I have come over to ask your help about doing something to intro- 
duce my poor girls,” he said. 

“ Of course, you need a woman’s help,” she replied. “ The cleverer 
a man is, the more he needs to have somebody to round off the sharp 
edges of practical life for him.” 

He handed her Mrs. Torrance’s letter, and waited in silence while 
she read it through. 

She took the situation with the utmost seriousness. “ Pheebe does 
you injustice,” she said. “I think I understand you better.” 

“Oh, depend upon it,” said Fleming, “ Phoebe is right. It was 
high time that somebody reminded me to do something for my poor 
girls. As Phebe puts it, ‘The whole science of life lies in making the 
most of its brief opportunities.’ ” 

“Oh, the girls will have opportunities enough,” said Mrs. Beres- 
ford. 

“They will, if I can only carry out Pheebe’s programme.” 

Mrs. Beresford looked at him with an air of soft benignity. “It’s 
all done for you,” she said. “ What does society exist for, except to 
answer just such emergencies? What, indeed, is society but a club?” 

“ But I haven’t paid my dues for twenty years.” 

“ Nobody will find fault with you. You will be welcomed back. 
In this dull country neighborhood we shall all be glad of an excuse for 
giving a party. You have only to set the wheel in motion.” 

Fleming groaned. 

“ Of course, it will be a trial to you,” she continued, “but I will 
take the dear girls off your hands. Childless woman that I am, I 
shall be only too thankful for some object to my existence.” 

“ Oh, how kind you are!” said Fleming. “TI am not altogether the 
monster I seem.” 

“You must remember that I have not called you a monster. I 
have always been loyal,” she murmured. “I like a man to fill his life 
with real work.” 

“ One must do something,” said Fleming. “I have gone on blunt- 
ing my feelings against any sort of grind, and once wrapped up in my 
work, I forgot that my poor girls would need fresh interests, friends, 
society, lovers—what not?” 

“Tell me about your work,” said Mrs. Beresford. But Fleming 
fidgeted and dismissed the subject. Of course, he had not been work- 
ing all these years without some object; but no matter, he must now do 
his duty to his daughters. 

“Tell me what to do for the poor girls, and it shall be done,” he 
said. “So far they have missed everything. The world has advanced 
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since those days when daughters were sacrificed in order that favoring 
winds might blow. Now it is the fathers who suffer.” 

“ You will propitiate the fates,” said Mrs. Beresford almost gayly. 
“ Agnes and Theodora are sure to marry ———” 

“ Miss Flora Hicks has only this moment assured me that girls no 
longer have a chance to marry ———” 

Mrs. Beresford’s whole expression of softness, of sweetness, had 
suddenly become charged with something different. 

“You have been consulting Flora Hicks?” she gasped. 

“1 met her on my way here, and mentioned Pheebe’s letter.” 

“ And asked her advice ?” 

“T am like a drowning man, I catch at any straw.” 

“Don’t let Flora Hicks save you,” she said. “That is, I mean, 
don’t hand your dear girls, with their innocence, their ignorance, over 
to her, with her pessimistic, cynical views of life.” 

For a moment it might have seemed as if some impulse in Mrs. 
Beresford’s energy had drooped; but now. .erceiving from Fleming’s 
comprehending little nod that he did not intend to embark upon any 
qualification of Miss Hicks’s cynicism, she threw herself afresh into her 
role, sure that he was on her side, not Flora’s; that he was touched by 
her inclination to help, to support, to spare him. 

“You do not need to ask my ideas about young girls,” she went on. 
“They are not Flora Hicks’s ideas: they are safe, they are old-fashioned .. 
ideas; they are ideas which preserve everything that is sacred, every- 
thing that is purely feminine. A disappointed, embittered woman like 
Flora Hicks may say that men no longer wish to marry. The truth is, 
men are not such fools as——” 

“ We seem,” struck in Fleming. 

“ As some people make them out to be,” said Mrs. Beresford, a 
little in love with her subject. “They do not wish to be too much 
carried away; they don’t ask for fascinators; they do not ask for wives 
of a cleverness that takes them out of their depth. Those brilliant 
women like poor Flora have a way of talking, but your dear girls must 
have a different sort of ideal.” . 

Having suggested the option of certain dangers, she permitted him 
to see, with a quiet grace and satisfaction, that his choice of herself 
had saved him. The thread of their discussion no longer had any 
twists, but went smoothly. Fleming knew that he had to make a social 
plunge, and, being prepared to shut his eyes and make it regardless of 
consequences, it was surely something to be grateful for when he found 
that there were no rocks. All that Mrs. Beresford proposed was so help- 
ful, so suggestive, that when he finally took leave (and only then when 
he heard carriage-wheels outside) he seized the hand she held out and 
with a glow of grateful feeling pressed it to his lips. 
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“ Dear Fanny,” he exclaimed, “I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. Be a mother to my poor girls, and though I cannot reward you 
for your effort, I will love you.” There was still a good deal of the 
boy about the middle-aged man. 


III. 


FLEMING had been carried on so easily he might have felt that he 
was at the very top of the wave had he not all at once remembered that 
Phoebe Torrance had urged him to consult Mrs. Charles Dowdle. Mrs. 
Beresford had produced her visiting-list, and he had accepted it with- 
out crossing off a name. 

“T don’t know what in goodness I can say to all these people,” he 
had said, “ but I suppose I may promise to shake hands with them.” 

Then it was, just as everything seemed settled, that the thought of 
Mrs. Charles Dowdle had obtruded itself. Mrs. Beresford, jealous of 
the least privilege, had hesitated for a moment, then had said: 

“ Of course,—the dear girls’ mother was a sister of Charles. Oh, 
yes, you must consult her.” ; 

Still, it might be postponed. Fleming determined to put off every- 
thing else until the morrow. He was stirred, pricked, amused, puzzled. 
Mrs. Beresford’s intense earnestness, finding, as she did, the satisfac- 
tion of a hundred instincts in the duties of chaperone, coming in con- 
tact with his own half-satirical sense of the meaninglessness of it all, 
made him feel as if the réle appointed did not seem to suit him at all. 
He had a profound distaste to the idea of beginning anything anew. 
Mrs. Beresford stood watching him as he strode away with his long, 
swinging gait, his eyes bent on the ground. With all her talent for 
imposing her ideas upon him she found him a little incalculable. 

Fleming was indeed not calculable, even to himself, but he had at 
need a power of self-conquest. And now, just at the moment when he 
- had a sense of flagging, he pulled himself up, and with a tingling sense 
of impatience determined to go on to see Teresa. He struck off from 
the path he had taken into a lane bordered with sweet-brier roses. 
He paused for a moment, looked at them, and remembered,—not 
sentimentally, but with a half disdain of the youth which lay behind 
him. 

Passing, his whole face and figure took on an active earnestness ; 
he was thinking perhaps of the dead woman for whom he could do so 
little, and of her children for whom he could do so much. Between this 
present self of his and that time black Styx rolled its troubled waves. 
He strode on, only anxious to have this experience over. Charles Dow- 
dle’s great, ugly stone house, with its make-believe tower, its porticoes, 
its pillars, stood with doors wide open facing the flagged terrace and 
balustrade set off with Italian urns full of blossoming flowers. The ter- 
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race had the full noon-tide blaze of heat, but away to the right stretched 
shrubberies, while on the left a fine clump of forest trees offered a grate- 
ful sense of depths of coolness. Fleming had not crossed this lawn, 
nor ascended the steps, nor paced this terrace for more than twenty 
years. He paused, lifted his hat, wiped his forehead, and stood staring. 
“It’s a queer thing,—this life,” he said to himself. “ At least, man is 
a queer sort of machine.” For he seemed to expect that as of old a 
light figure would appear in the door-way, that a slim hand would 
beckon. 

Instead, what he caught sight of was his sister-in-law, who came 
sweeping down the broad staircase and paused for a moment on the 
landing. 

It was she who made a welcoming gesture, and as he went up the 
steps she met him at the threshold. 

“Why, Stanwood!” she exclaimed. “I could hardly believe my 
eyes.” 

“It is I,” said Fleming. “It is I—Rip Van Winkle, waked up 
from a twenty years’ sleep.” He mopped his forehead again. “ The 
sunshine makes me giddy,” he proceeded, “cr else it is seeing every- 
thing going on in just the old’ way.” 

* A man like you feels things,” said Teresa. 

Mrs. Teresa Munson Dowdle (for so Mrs. Charles Dowdle was apt 
to be called, her husband’s name not seeming sufficiently ample to ex- 
press her individuality) was a handsome, imposing woman, with a cer- 
tain processional effect about her movements as if a trail of people, 
events, and ideas followed her. She had offered both hands to her visi- 
tor and now drew him in. 

“T think I know why you have come at last,” she observed with a 
half-laugh. “Charles had a letter from Pheebe this morning. She 
told him she had written to you.” 

“Tm in for it,” said Fleming. 

“That was what Charles said: ‘Stanny can’t dodge the issue any 
longer. He has got to face it at last.’ ” 

“Tm facing it splendidly,” said Fleming. “It is true, I am six 
months behind the idea.” 

“Phoebe asked why I had not insisted that you should bring the 
girls out last autumn. I said to Charles the later the better, if it is 
to be the same old, cut-and-dried, stale, flat, and unprofitable young 
ladyism you wished to offer the girls as a career. If you had asked my 
advice, if you had tried to carry out my ideas in the girls’ educa- 
tion———” 

Fleming was prepared to listen to the exordium of his sister-in-law, 
who had an ardent belief in the mission of the New Woman, but at this 
moment Frisbie, the butler, who had been standing a few steps behind 
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his mistress with the air of assisting at a function, made a movement 
forward and said, “I hear the carriages, ma’am.” 

Fleming had been conscious of a certain magnificence of toilet in 
his sister-in-law, and now perceived that the whole house wore a festival 
aspect, that the hall was set out with palms, auricarias, and jars of 
roses. Beckoning to him, she now led the way down a side-passage and 
ushered him into the study. 

“T have evidently come at an unlucky moment,” said Fleming. © 

“It happens that some forty members of the Woman’s Congress are 
coming out to lunch with me,” explained Teresa. “TI hardly suppose 
you would care to meet them.” 

Fleming, frankly wondering, looked around the room, and saw that 
it was not empty, that a girl was at work at a typewriter at a desk in 
the alcove. “I will go away,” he said. 

“No, not at all,” said Teresa. “ Let me introduce you to my cousin, 
Miss Speed, who is just now acting as my secretary. Annis, this is 
Mr. Fleming. Please take notes of what he has to say, and, if neces- 
sary, I will send an answer later.” 

Miss Speed had paused in her occupation and inclined her head. 
Fleming had also bowed, and now suggested to Teresa that she would 
probably require her secretary’s services at the reception. 

“Oh, no,” said Teresa, in her large, serene way. “They will bring 
their own stenographer, and there are, besides, several women reporters 
in the party.” At this moment Frisbie, opening the door, announced 
the arrival of the guests, and she sailed away, leaving Fleming standing 
in the middle of the room, feeling not a little helpless. 

Miss Speed had put the cover on the type-machine, and had taken 
up a pad and pencil. 

After a moment’s silence she turned and met his perplexed gaze. 
“TI am quite ready,” she said crisply. 

“Tm not,” replied Fleming. “I have nothing on earth to say that 
is worth giving anybody a moment’s trouble.” 

“ What I am here for is,” said Miss Speed, “ to save Cousin Teresa 
trouble.” 

* But I have nothing to say. I ought not to keep you away from 
the other room,” said Fleming. “It seems to be a most brilliant oc- 
casion.” 

“Cousin Teresa does not need me,” Miss Speed observed. “I am 
not good at reporting.” 

“ But you might enjoy looking on,” suggested Fleming. 

“T am not patient enough,” said Miss Speed. “I am a very im- 
patient person.” 

“Tt sounds as if they were making speeches.” 
“They are; then Teresa will reply.” 
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“She likes it; she is magnificent, isn’t she?” Fleming murmured. 

“She is used to assemblages, to audiences.” 

“And there is a stenographer taking down all the speech she is 
making now? She is sublime.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Miss Speed, “ you may like to hear it more 
plainly. By opening the door a little crack——” 

“Oh, no, no, no! not on any account,” said Fleming. “That is, 
unless you——” 

“ All I wish is to take notes of what you have to say,” replied Miss 
Speed. “I obey Mrs. Dowdle’s orders.” 

For' the first time she raised her eyes to Fleming. The image left 
upon his mind of Teresa’s large, flowing outlines and figure, not a little 
developed and solidified since he had seen her last, and of her face, in 
which the once delicate, pretty features were now encroached upon by 
the full, fleshy cheeks, was resolving itself into a new impression of 
something slender, well-shaped, and distinctly pleasing. Encountering 
the clear eyes, he saw that this girl had a fine, serious face. 

“ You paralyze me,” he murmured. “TI haven’t the least thing of 
importance to communicate.” 

“TI assure you, I am not in the habit of hearing very important 
things,” said the secretary, with such absolute gravity that Fleming 
could not suspect her of irony. 

“ But you are accustomed to great people,” he went on. . “ You can 
have no idea of the insignificance of my errand. If you could put by 
the pen and paper, leave the desk, and come over and sit down in an 
ordinary way, I might have more courage in speaking out.” 

She rose on the instant. 

He pointed to an easy-chair by the window. “If you would take 
that,” he suggested. 

There was no flummery about the secretary. She sat down in the 
chair and bent an attentive look upon him. 

“ My dear young lady,” murmured Fleming, still at a loss, “ I have 
forgotten your name.” ° 

“ My name is Annis Speed.” 

“ And you are Mrs. Dowdle’s secretary ?” 

“Temporarily. Her regular secretary was obliged to go home on 
account of her mother’s illness.” 

“ How | have blundered,” Fleming now ejaculated. “I have buzzed 
in like a troublesome insect.” He made a gesture towards the piles of 
paper on the desk. “I suppose,” he proceeded, “that you have fixed 
hours, that every moment is precious! You take notes, copy, type- 
write ?” 





She nodded. 
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“It occurs to me to wonder,” he now said, “ why I never thought 
of having a secretary of my own.” 

She made no remark as he paused, but her silence, even her half 
severity of demeanor, did not bring him back to his own subject. He 
went on: “Here I am. Here I have been for months, floundering in 
a sea of notes and half-prepared copy, with here and there a bit of dry 
land in the shape of proof-sheets. It suddenly occurs to me that the 
best thing I can do is to advertise for a secretary. But no, it wouldn’t 
do. It would never do for me. Teresa, no doubt, moves straight on to 
her goal, a great, irresistible force. My mind is a mere system of cog- 
wheels, brakes, inverted operations. I go forward one step, only to 
go back three. To say I advance at a snail’s pace gives the idea of 
lightning speed compared with the way I don’t get on.” 

He had not sat down, but was standing in front of the girl. The 
mood was on him to explain his predicament about his book, and ask her 
whether she thought it would be possible for anybody to help him out. 
But happening, as a preliminary to launching forth, to wave the letter 
which he carried in his hand, he pulled himself up and sat down on the 
window-seat. ‘“ Now it was you who led me off, Miss Speed,” he ex- 
claimed; “you put me in mind of my work, and my work is what I 
must try to put out of my thoughts entirely. It is quite another sort 
of trick I have to master. I came to tell my sister-in-law that my 
poor girls are to have a sort of coming-out party, and to ask her to be 
sponsor.” 

“I hardly need to make a note of that,” observed Miss Speed. “I 
can remember to tell Cousin Teresa.” 

“She will take scant interest,” Fleming went on. “Just now she 
characterized all that sort of young ladyism as ‘ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable.’ I dare say she even considers it vulgar. But then, just 
say to her, if you please, Miss Speed, that my poor girls, not yet having 
felt the tedium of the social groove, will be glad enough to run in ac- 
cepted moulds for a while. They are not superior; they are not origi- 
nal. They are like me,—just a bundle of whims, impressions, liking 
to do what is pleasant and to ignore what is unpleasant. Our affair 
will be tedious, of course, but then most human affairs are tedious. 
1 suppose it is the power of articulation that makes it so. A dumb 
creature of whatever species is an interesting study. I have watched 
an insect for a whole week” He caught a questioning glance in 
Miss Speed’s eye which recalled him. “ But there I am again,” he 
murmured. ‘“ What I wish to ask Teresa is what she herself would have 
done had God given her daughters; how would she have formulated the 
fact to the world at large that they were grown up, marriageable, even 
if nobody wished to marry them; amusable and to be amused, even if 
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they were not amusing. Could she achieve this, after some unhack- 
neyed process ?” 

Miss Speed had contrived to get hold of a pencil and a bit of paper. 
“T have made a note of your question,” she now remarked. 

“ Oh, come,” said Fleming, “ you surely do not take me as seriously 
as all that. Perhaps the trouble with me is that I am not serious 
enough. I have been shirking life so long, I find it hard to come back 
and see things in their true proportions. After running away from 
society for twenty years, to turn and run after society seems a sort 
of joke. But honestly, I love my poor girls. I would throw my book 
and all that pertains to it into the sea to give them happiness. I realize 
too, to some degree, the enormous importance to young creatures ot 
offering them at this crisis of their lives exactly the right sort of help 
and sympathy. If Teresa can assist me in any way, if she will enlarge 
our visiting-list, if she will offer a hint of some roc’s egg or other which 
will add distinction to our modest effort, I shall always and forever be 
her humble, grateful servant.” 

While he had been speaking he watched Miss Speed as she took 
down, his words with clean, vigorous strokes. 

“T have taken up your time,” he said humbly, as she made the 
final dab. “ But I am grateful, enormously grateful.” 

He had risen, and now looked down at her with some hesitation 
as to whether he should or should not hold out his hand. Her air of 
succinct individuality, of completeness, almost self-sufficingness, re- 
strained him. 

“Tf you will beg her to lift us out of our commonplaceness,” he 
pursued. “If you can——” 

“T can do nothing,” she said with a sort of vehemence. 

“Of course not, of course not,” he murmured. “I know that we 
are not worth it. I am only too——” He finished his sentence with 
a gesture. “ Good-by, good-by,” he said. He had approached the lat- 
tice. “ Forgive my taking the liberty of going out through the win- 
dow, but I know the way of the house. I knew it before you were born.” 


> 


PART II.: COUSINS. 
IV. 


“Ir makes me shudder,” said Theodora. “I feel as if I had in- 
voked the storm, and were riding the whirlwind to my own destruc- 
tion.” 

‘Theodora’s tremors were, perhaps, not uncalled for. Events had 
moved on. The garden party and the dance at Stanwood were by this 
time in the near future. They all had a feeling of facing the music, 
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for Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks, having accepted Fleming’s appeul 
for help, and each burning with ambition to eclipse the other, vied 
with each other in offering devices. : 

“Oh, have it, or them, by all means,” was Fleming’s formula of 
answer at each suggestion, with a curious sense of there having, during 
his twenty years’ eclipse, crept into the social framework singular 
_ niceties and subtleties. 

“ He has left every arrangement to me,” Mrs. Beresford confided to 
everybody. “ He has asked me to do everything for the dear girls as if 
they had been daughters of my own.” 

While Miss Hicks’s version of the situation was: “Poor Stanny 
stretched out his hands like a drowning man, beseeching me to save 
him, and I have saved him.” 

Although Mrs. Dowdle merely looked on, deploring the fact that 
in spite of Fleming’s scientific bias he should be so unprogressive, it 
was perhaps by some of her effective magic that the morning and even- 
ing papers were full of allusions to the fact that the Misses Fleming, 
preparatory to their making their bow to society next winter, were to 
enjoy some preliminary gayety during the suburban season. Nothing 
was too insignificant to be useful for a paragraph. The long Stan- 
wood pedigree was trotted out. The story of Fleming’s early mar- 
riage was hinted at; the touching reason for his long seclusion. The 
girls’ being heiresses to some degree was exploited; their situation 4s 
motherless twins was found not only interesting but pathetic. The 
exclamation at the opening of the present chapter was elicited by a 
marked item in a paper just opened, while Fleming and his daughters 
were at breakfast. 

“The twins are not only rich, but they are tall, slender, brown- 
haired, and pretty.” 

“TI thought it was what you longed for,” said Fleming. “ Your 
Aunt Teresa told me that she herself had given a few points concern- 
ing you to some hard-working women reporters. She admires modern 
journalism. She says it has become anh important industry.” 

“Oh, it is horrible,’ and Theodora shuddered again. 

“Theodora brought it all on herself,” Agnes now remarked. “We 
were getting on very comfortably. Nobody expected anything from us 
or made remarks concerning us, at least not in print. You, papa, were 
usefully occupied, an © 





“TI admire your inference,” said Fleming. “At least, I quite 
agree with you as to the uselessness of all I do at present.” 

“T didn’t know how well off we were,” Theodora interrupted fever- 
ishly. “So long as we went nowhere, the girls all took a tone of com- 
passion as if we were left out in the cold. Now they pity us, as if we 
were new recruits going to battle.” 
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“Don’t believe them,” said Fleming. “It’s sheer envy. They 
‘all long to begin over again.” 

“ Sarah Sargent says she never can forget that first dreadful win- 
ter,’ Theodora went on. “ Her father and mother and two brothers 
had coached and advised and criticised her to the degree that she 
couldn’t cross a room without tripping, she simply felt all feet and 
elbows. She couldn’t even speak grammatically. Once there was a 
Mr. Armatt, immensely clever, brought up and introduced to her, who 
remarked casually, ‘I was at So-and-so’s last night,’ and what do you 
suppose she answered? ‘Was you?’ Upon which he simply stared 
and never came near her again, probably taking it for granted she 
couldn’t make herself understood in English. Just fancy—‘ was you?” 
I am sure I shall say it or ‘Is you? Then Sarah tells such stories 
about young men. They make themselves so odious. Perhaps one will 
walk down the length of the room drawing on his gloves, fixing his 
eyes apparently on some particular girl, making her color to the roots 
of her hair in nervous expectation, then will calmly pass her by and 
ask somebody else to dance, more probably than not some popular 
young married woman, leaving the girl to utter humiliation.” 

_ Fleming was laughing. “1I’ll trust you, Theodora, to punish that 
young fellow.” 

“T only wish I knew Fow to do it,” said Theodora. “It is so 
dreadful to think of being neglected! Of having to accept it and bear 
it! Clara Bond says she is morally certain that the débutantes are all 
talked over,—that the bravest of the lot dances with them one by one, 
and if he find one heavy in hand he tells the other men, and she is 
tabooed accordingly. But then again they all combine to take up a 
girl. She may be attractive or she may not be attractive; she may 
know how to talk, she may be deaf and dumb; she may dance well oz 
badly or not at all; all the same, they will stand six deep about her; 
they have eyes for nobody else; they have ears for nobody else; to hold 
her flowers, to pick up her fan or handkerchief, to bring her wrap, seems 
seventh heaven. Then, just as she begins to believe she is a brilliant 
success, she is dropped like a hot potato.” 

“That is a most inelegant expression, Theodora,” put in the fas- 
tidious Agnes. aie 

“T am cultivating inelegance and slanginess,” Theodora retorted. 
“The say the slangier a girl is the more likely she is to draw.. What 
the men dislike in a girl, so they all say, is pose. She needs somehow 
to be good fun,—perhaps a good talker, perhaps a good dancer,—even a 
good tennis-player is taking. They are critical about her way of dress- 
ing. ‘It.all depends on the way she carries her sail’ is a phrase they 
have picked up from the yachting-men. Whatever one is or is not, one 
must amuse them. Of course, there are the duty girls that they have 
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to pay attention to on account of their family or their money. But 

actually it does not count. A girl in herself is ‘ good fun’ or ‘no fun,’ 

—that is, a success or a failure.” 

“‘ Success under such conditions,” observed Agnes, with a little up- 
ward movement of her chin, “ would be unbearable. I trust I may be 
a dead failure.” 

Fleming had listened, studying first “ thes the — of his 

daughters. He nodded. 

“T applaud you, my dear.” 

“‘Now, papa, she does not really hope anything of the kind,” said 
Theodora. “She is quaking in every limb, just as I am. She may 
set herself up as superior, but at heart she isn’t a bit superior. She 
is quite as anxious to nlease as I am,—only J cannot pretend, je suis 
ce que je suis.” 

“My dear, I fancy. you'll get on,” the father observed encourag- 
ingly. 

“ Dearest papa, you haven’t th2 least idea of things. You have not 
kept in touch with the young men of the period. You take it for 
granted they are just like what you were twenty years ago. You have 
no idea what unnatural monsters they are. Then, besides, although 
you are charming you look at everything from a man’s point of view. 
If only mamma, poor, dear, beautiful mamma, was alive! She would 
understand us.” 

“I wish she were here,” said Fleming, “ but we must make the best 
of it. And Cousin Fanny Beresford and Flora Hicks are willing— 
even eager—to take her place.” 

Without any idea of the possible significance attaching to his words, 
Fleming, who had risen and was walking about the breakfast-room, 
at this moment met Augustus with the morning mail, and taking his 
own letters he went to his study. 

The girls waited until Augustus had left the room, then faced 
each other in consternation. 

“What did he mean?” gasped Theodora. 

“ Surely he couldn’t have intended ” faltered Agnes. 

“He distinctly said it,” said Theodora—“ that Cousin Fanny was 
willing—even eager—to take mamma’s place.” 

“ Flora Hicks—I am sure he said Flora Hicks.” 

_ “We couldn’t possibly have two mothers at once,” said Theodore, 
jumping at a conclusion without any apparent logical process of 
thought. 

“The possibility of one is too much. Flora Hicks!” 

“Cousin Fanny Beresford !” 

“ But after all he only said that both of them were willing—even 
eager—to take poor, dear mamma’s place.” 
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“ He wished perhaps to test our feelings.” 

“He would be willing to sacrifice himself to any extent for our 
sakes.” 

“ And if he has even thought of such a thing, it would be only be- 
cause we have done our best to make him feel that we had not been 
properly looked after.” 

“Tt is all our fault.” 

Nobody could ever be more absolutely contented and happy than 
he used to be with his orchid-house, his beetles, and his book.” 

“ He used to run away from Flora Hicks.” 

“T have heard him turn the key in the lock when he heard Cousin 
Fanny Beresford’s voice.” 

“ He ran away from every woman.” 

“Tt is we, you and I, who have put the idea into his head.” 

“1 do not believe he has any such idea.” 

“Nor I; but did you not notice what an eagerness in his ¢ eye there 
was as he sak the letters from Augustus ?” 

“ He did clutch at them.” 

“ He was expecting something, be sure of that.” 

“ Could it have been an answer from one——” 

“Or both of them ?” 

At this moment the door opened and Fleming reappeared with a 
letter in his hand, and they gazed at him breathless with curiosity and 
suspense. His good spirits were so evident that no announcement could 
have surprised them. 

“ You know, my dears,” he said, “ that I wish to do all in my power 
to make your summer pleasant. It is so important that you should have 
somebody to go about with you.” 

Had Fleming looked at his daughters at this moment he must have 
seen that this preamble had struck them with a horrid sharpness. Evi- 
dently the worst was to happen. 

“ But there is my book,” he went on. ‘A man died some years 
ago, saying ‘ My book, my book, I have not finished my book.’ That is 
the way I felt when all these plans were set going. How could I be free 
to go about with you when | had piles of proof to correct and copy to 
get into shape?” 

“ Oh, dear papa,” cried Theodora, “ you are so good.” 

“There was never anybody so kind,” said Agnes. 

Fleming was too well accustomed to such youthful effervescence to 
ponder deeply about its cause. He proceeded: “ It had never occurred 
to me that 1 might have somebody to help me until the other day I 
happened to see your Aunt Teresa’s secretary. Then I spoke to Thurs- 
ton about it, and he said the best thing to do was to put an advertise- 
ment in the Nation. I did so. But meanwhile Thurston came across 
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young Bristow, who has just got back from Germany with a Ph. D. 
degree, who wants something to do until a professorship turns up. 
And he is coming to see me.” 

Had Fleming looked at his daughters he would have seen them ex- 
change a glance. The little worry of their own sense of their dis- 
loyalty; the feeling that they longed to confess and atone for it; the 
conviction that their father’s peace of mind was so absolute it would 
be cruel to disturb it ;—all these widened gradually into a vividness of 
perception that the incident which had alarmed them was a fact likely 
to be of brilliant account to themselves. 

“Oh papa, how nice,” said Theodora with her usual rapid se- 
quences. “ That is Cousin Bernard Bristow.” 

“So you know him?” said Fleming in surprise. 

They had both seen him at their Uncle Charles Dowdle’s. 

“He wasn’t delightful, you know, papa,” Theodora explained, 
“ but we can get something out of him, I fancy.” 

“ Oh, you expect to get something out of him,” said Fleming. “I'll 
read you his letter. This is the kind of young man he is: 


“ Stanwood Fleming, Esq. 

“ Dear Sik: Professor Thurston is writing to you, and I 
have the honor to send you, under a separate cover, my Ph.D. 
thesis on the Acridide, which will, I trust, be in itself a 

-worthy introduction. It has been well appreciated in the 
highest quarters, and will show you, a brother scientist, that 
although we have been working in separate fields we have 
partially been covering the same ground. As I am twenty 
years younger than yourself, it seems not wholly impossible 
that I may be able to give you the advantage of important 
evidence in my own line of experiment, the product of more 
recent thought and discovery than your own. No suitable 
position having yet offered itself, I shall be glad to undertake 
the work of preparing your book for the press. It is not for 
me to say that as your secretary I may be able to infuse into 
studies usually stale and dry to anybody but an expert some 
of my own abounding originality. But I can safely promise ~ 
to do my utmost to clarify the expression, bolster up facts 
if needed, and bring the whole subject up to date. Professor 
Thurston has informed me that you wish the place to be filled 
with the least possible delay. The moment I hear from you I 
shall accept the excuse to visit your neighborhood, renew my 
acquaintance with my relatives, and present myself to you 
personally. 

“Looking forward to the honor of being your assistant 
and collaborator, I am, dear sir, with the highest esteem, 

“Yours to command, 
“ BERNARD BRISTOW.” 
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“There now,” said Fleming, “ you see now what you have brought 
me to! Do you suppose I shall be able to stand such a prig? Has my 
unlucky destiny picked me out and handed me over to that sort of ass?” 

“Oh papa,” Agnes exclaimed, “ I thought it sounded so clever.” 

“Oh, I dare say he is clever,” replied Fleming. “I suppose I am © 
bound to take him and to be happy that I have got hold of such a para- 
gon. I will send him a note.” 

Fleming again Jeft the room, and the girls rushed into each other’s 
arms. 

“If he does come,” said Theodora fervently, “he will be somebody 
to depend on.” 

“A sort of cousin,” said Agnes; “somebody we know all about 
and who is well educated and whom we can look up to and believe in.” 

“TI don’t know about looking up to and believing in him,” said 
Theodora, “ but a cousin is a cousin; being born so, he can’t help it, 
and one is safe in considering him one’s property. We shall not feel 
so lonely.” 

They had clasped hands, and were blushing, laughing, gazing each 
into the other’s face. 

“Poor papa! How we misjudged him.” 


V. 


Ir was so entirely in the guise of a plain duty that Fleming saw 
the present situation, that little as Bernard Bristow’s letter was to his 
mind, he decided to accept the young man’s offer. His book had to be 
considered, if not on his own account, on his publishers’. The proofs 
of the first part were already beginning to come in. The last part had 
still to be copied, re-written in parts, authorities looked up, and notes 
and references corroborated. This young Ph. D. seemed to have put 
the case to perfection. If Fleming felt himself patted on the back, 
after all, what matter? He wished to do his duty towards his poor 
girls. For himself to have had a good time was a phase of the situation 
he had not once regarded. Both Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks per- 
petually haunted, waylaid, and pursued him to put some query, to sug- 
gest some fresh touch, some new surprise for the coming garden-party. 
The solemnity of these social questions which cropped up at every hand 
actually daunted Fleming. The two women had had a tremendous 
clash on the question of color. Miss Hicks wanted all the decorations 
pink: Mrs. Beresford insisted that they should be white. White 
was the color of the young and innocent. No, declared Miss Hicks, 
white was the bride’s color; for youth the proper thing was couleur de 
rose. 

* © Aren’t you trying to make a little too much out of it?” Fleming 
asked Mrs. Beresford. 
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“ You can’t make too much of it,” she replied. “ It is an epoch in 
the girls’ lives.” 

“So it is,—so it is,” said Fleming. And it did touch him deeply 
to see how his poor girls by turns glowed with hope and trembled with 
dread. He could trust Agnes. Her fine and loyal soul was honey- 
combed, so to speak, by the traditions of the Stanwoods and Flemings 
imparted by her grandmother’s teachings. Theodora, on the other hand, 
was too tentative, too experimental. Other people’s processes of 
thought were too slow for her, and she felt it necessary to accelerate 
the pace of whatever approached her, to give an added revolution to 
every wheel that turned. Still, had not Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks 
offered such intricate and perplexing variations to the tune which he 
had supposed was to be played on one string, he would have ventured 
to hope that each of the girls was so well equipped with individuality 
and temperament and so well graced by the beatitude of her bloom and 
prettiness that there was good chance of her being blown straight on by 
the fresh wind of youth towards some happy fate. But each time Mrs. 
Beresford or Miss Hicks knocked at his door and propounded a ques- 
tion, he felt that the disposition of the chaperones to keep so many 
gay-colored balls in the air at once was so uniform and persistent they 
must see some glaring deficiency in his poor girls,—some fault he could 
not perceive to be if not atoned for, hidden. Miss Hicks, for example, 
wished to have a small band of strings near the group who received. 
They would be screened by tall palms and their music would fill up the 
pauses in conversation. 

“T should have thought Theodora could have done that,” said 
Fleming. “But perhaps you wish to drown her voice. Have it any 
way you please, Flora.” 

And next moment Mrs. Beresford appeared to consult Fleming 
about a charming idea which had occurred to her. Would it not be a 
delicate compliment to the girls if the ices were moulded in the shape 
of doves? It would seem to express their innocence,—their sweetness. 

“ Have it as you like, Fanny,” said Fleming. “I confess that sort 
of thing strikes me as a little—fresh.” 

“ But we want freshness,” pleaded Mrs. Beresford. “ Society needs 
to be reminded of the dove-like innocence of these young creatures,— 
their exquisite aroma of youth.” 

“It’s certain you are doing it beautifully,” said Fleming with a 
touch of weariness. “ Only don’t overdo it. If my poor girls are nice, 
- will it not speak for itself?” 

“T hate that sort of fiddle-faddle,” Miss Hicks now put in. “TI cer- 
tainly should not thank anybody for calling me a dove.” 
~ “Qh, I assure you, dear Flora,” said Mrs. Beresford, “ you and I are 
out of the question. Nobody will call us doves.” 
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“T loathe all that sentimentality,” said Miss Hicks. “We never 
used to have that sort of nonsense.” 

“It is just the type, the parable, of our higher civilization,” said 
Mrs. Beresford. “ But if one has no instinct for that delicate sym- 
bolism, that ” 

“T don’t care about having my beef and potatoes over-subtle,” Miss 
Hicks declared. “ Even my ice-cream I’m willing to take in the lump 
and trouble about it as little as possible.” 

“TI love those refinements. They are the last touch of art. It is 
those delicate niceties which hold up the structure of modern society.” 

“I’m glad it is,” said Miss Hicks, “for under those circumstances 
the whole structure will come tumbling down. I don’t care for a so- 
ciety which simply offers an opportunity for setting out tables.” 

“ Our dear girls are not so blasées,” said Mrs. Beresford, nodding 
at Fleming. “ The luncheon I am to give them next week will be a real 
study in its delicate scheme of color. I am working out the flowers 
and ribbon decorations in a diagram. I’ve given immense thought to 
it, also to the souvenirs to be hidden in the flowers at each plate.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m blasée,” laughed Miss Hicks good-naturedly. “I’m 
not eighteen or twenty, I’m not just out. I did not intend to interrupt 
you, Fanny. I only came back to tell Cousin Stanny that I would send 
over a dozen of our palms and hydrangeas to bank up in the corner and 
hide the band.” | 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Beresford, “that the band was to play on 
the lawn,—near the marquée.” 

The trouble began again. These interviews might have had a droll 
effect for a third person if he were a mere looker-on. Fleming ac- 
cepted the palms and hydrangeas; he also accepted the ices in the 
shape of doves. To weigh the advice of one against the advice of the 
other seemed less likely to relieve a certain tension than to accept 
everv suggestion. Now that the subject of there being two bands was 
in discussion, it became a matter of some importance to place the two 
sets of musicians at a sufficient distance one from the other. Fleming 
might have settled the question in a moment, but with the aid of Mrs. 
Beresford in her long, white, ruffled skirts, held up with one hand 
while with the other she shaded her fair face with a huge parasol of lace 
and chiffon, walking from one end of the lawn to the other to get the 
different points of view, and Miss Hicks trailing about in her riding- 
habit, switching with her whip towards the sites she considered the most 
effective, the subject became intricate. 

It was really very curious how day after day the morning was passed 
in this way, how lunch-time came and found the question still unset- 
tled, so that the whole party was obliged to take it up in fresh lights 
over a chop, salad, and bread and butter in the dining-room. 
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On this particular day when Fleming found himself free to order 
his horse and set forth for his ride it was three o’clock. He had a 
thing or two on his conscience. He had told Miss Hicks he should not 
ride, and he had declined Mrs. Beresford’s invitation to drive over with 
her and have it out with the confectioners by declaring that he did not 
intend to stir out. The two ladies had talked it all over; they had 
gone round and round every subject which came up, disagreeing, dis- 
cussing, conceding, each waiting for the other to commit herself, then 
pouncing on and tearing her to bits. But it was ended, or at least 
Fleming so told himself. The nightmare condition of mind in which, 
while in a state of utter lethargy, he was yet called upon to perform 
excruciating feats of decision and choice could be shaken off. It was : 
perfect June day. The massy splendor of the trees as they were limned 
against the sky offered refreshment and rest; so did the color of the 
thickets of roses on each hand; so also the intermittent carols and 
chirps of the birds. Fleming allowed his horse to take his own time 
down the drive. To listen to the rustling of the breeze, and to look at 
the reaches of the wide, park-like grounds was in itself a pleasure. 

“T cannot understand it,” he said to himself wearily. “It really 
does seem to me, in spite of all this fuss, that they are nice girls. Those 
women are too anxious.” 

He was just ready to quicken his horse’s pace when he suddenly 
caught sight of a woman’s dress moving through the vista of trees. It 
was a light, youthful figure, and for a moment it occurred to him it 
might be Agnes or Theodora. He faced his horse about to meet her, 
when he saw that it was neither of his daughters, but a girl he did not 
at the moment remember ever to have seen, with a clear face and dark 
eyes and hair. She was dressed in a pink-and-white shirt-waist with a 
black cravat loosely knotted under a turn-down collar, a plain dark 
skirt, and a sailor hat. She did not bow, but held up her hand with a 
gesture that was almost imperious. 

“Tam afraid you do not remember me, Mr. Fleming,” she said 
when near enough to speak. “ My name is Annis Speed.” 

Fleming was off his horse in an instant. 

“T recall you perfectly,” he said. “ But the hat changes you, and 
then: ai 

“ Of course, you were not thinking of meeting me here,” said Miss 
Speed. “I wished to speak to you, so lay in wait.” 

“ Shall I go back to the house ?” 

“Oh, no, please,” said Miss Speed. “All this is perfectly acci- 
dental,—a mere casual encounter. Will your horse stand?” she in- 
quired. Her hands were clenched; her brow was knitted. 

For answer Fleming slipped the check-rein and tied the animal to 
a branch of an oak. 
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“ Now he is safe,” he said briefly. 

Miss Speed took her stand against the trunk of the nearest tree 
and faced him. . 

“You have advertised for a secretary, Mr. Fleming,” she said. 

He gazed back at her. His nightmare feeling had returned; his 
sense of having to play a part in the comedy of life for which he had 
no cue. zt 

“Do you mean to say you wish to apply for the place?” he ex- 
claimed. 

{7 Yes.”’ 

“ Are you fitted for it?” 

“There are some things,” said Miss Speed almost with vehemence, 
“that I know I can do. There are other things I cannot do. -I do not 
like to be Cousin Teresa’s secretary, but I should like to be yours.” 

* But why ?” 

“T believe in you. The moment I saw you I believed in you.” As 
she spoke her: face kindled. “I should like your subjects. I simply 
hate Teresa’s. I am sick of notes, letters, speeches. I want some real 
work to do.” 

“Do you know anything about my subject?” demanded Fleming, 
simply to gain time. She was so impetuous: something in her tone 
and look, vibrating, persistent, touched his feelings. 

“For more than a week I have been cramming on biology.” 

“ Cramming on biology! For more than a week!” was Fleming’s 
ejaculation. “ You must know a good deal by this time.” 

“T know how to cram. To make one’s self master of a science or a 
language one must go at it brutally.” 

“ And you have gone at it brutally ?” 

She gave a little nod. “I think I could pass an examination fairly 
well.” 

“T couldn’t,” said Fleming. “I have been observing and tinkering 
and experimenting and feeling my way for twenty years, and all I have 
been able to arrive at is a few hundred pages of notes which I am finally 
going to bring out in order to see what the world will say to them.” 

“TI admire the title of your book,” said Miss Speed. “I saw the 
publishers’ announcement of ‘ Notes on Instinct, Reason, Law.’” She 
met his eyes with a straight, serious glance, quite disregarding any 
possibly irony in his speech. “I should like to show you what I could 
do for you,” she said. “ Of course, compared with you I am superficial, 
I am ignorant,—but I should not hinder you. You would lose nothing 
in having me, Mr. Fleming. There is something in understanding——” 

He looked at her, perplexed. 

“ There is a great deal in understanding,” he replied, “ but not only 
do I not feel sure that you would be able to help me just in the way 
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I require help, but I am obliged to tell you that there is another candi- 
date for the place, Bernard Bristow——” 

_ “Ts Bernard-Bristow to be your secretary?” she demanded. 
“Yes,” said Fleming. “At least, I have told him to come and 
She had been bracing herself against the tree, but now turned away 
sharply. 

“T wish,” Fleming went on in a different tone, “ that I had it in my 
power to do something for you. I should like to be your friend.” 

“You are very good.” She tried for a moment to meet his glance 
with composure, but her lips trembled. “I wish you good-afternoon,” 
she said almost under her breath, and in another instant shot away 
like an arrow. 

Fleming untied -his horse, mounted, and took his way down the 
drive with a fresh sense of the unnecessary complication of things. He 
was vexed with himself for his constrained attitude through the inter- 
view. His very admiration for the girl (or rather woman, for she did 
not look young) had limited him, for he was certain that any sugges- 
tion that her being in need of help stirred an entirely masculine sym- 
pathy would have displeased her. He had let her go away, sore, indig- 
nant, stupefied; but, good heavens! what could he have done? What 
else could he have said? With Agnes and Theodora, with Mrs. Beres- 
ford and Miss Hicks,—not to say Teresa,—on his hands, Fleming was 
at present conscious of a feminine environment from which it was 
agreeable to escape into his work-room. And then to find another 
woman there! 

“It is quite out of the question,” said Fleming aloud, as he saw 
with a flash of insight what such an invasion would mean. “It would 
never do,” he went on to himself, “it would never do; I must draw 
the line somewhere.” 

Still, the very idea of it had left a thrill. She had wanted the posi- 
tion; she had taken for granted all sorts of high powers and facilities 
in him; it had seemed a boon for him to grant, and she was disap- 
pointed. Probably no flicker of a sense that he had been ludicrously 
embarrassed by her proposition had disturbed her. Yet he was hot all 
over with the oddness of it. 

At this moment came a fresh interruption. Just as he was passing 
through the gate he saw a young man approaching the place who on 
catching sight of him made a salute and hurried forward. 

“Can this be Bristow?” Fleming wondered. 

The stranger was dressed with scrupulous nicety in a suit of gray 
with gaiters of a deeper shade of the same color. His whole air was 
distinctly pleasing. Fleming checked his horse and stared, taking in 
with a gradual sense of recognition the light, easy figure, the good- 
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looking face with its wide-open blue eyes, the smiling lips with a faint 
line of blond mustache above. 

“ Why, it’s Owen Torrance,” he ejaculated, holding out his hand. 

“T hoped you would remember me,” said the young man. 

“Yes, indeed. And I now seem to recall the fact that your Aunt 
Pheebe said you were coming back shortly.” 

“T only landed yesterday,” said Owen. “Iam at my grandfather’s. 
I was on my way to your house.” 

“Did you come to see the girls?” inquired Fleming. “Or shall 
I go back with you?” 

The young man so politely yet so firmly forbade such a sacrifice of 
valuable time that Fleming rode on without a pang of conscience, but 
presently encountering Miss Flora Hicks (to whom he had to explain 
his change of mind), and happening as they rode on together to allude 
to the fact of having met Owen Torrance on his way to the house to see 
Agnes and Theodora, her reply was,— 

“Is that the way you chapcron your daughters ?” 


VI. 


MEANWHILE the young man had reached the house, ascended the 
steps, and rung the door-bell, and, sending up his name by Augustus 
in his slow, deliberate way, entered the drawing-room, round which 
he gazed with a depressed air. He had been studying architecture in 
Europe, and just before his return had visited his aunt, Mrs. John 
Torrance, at Clarens, who had begged him to call upon her nieces. 
Phoebe Torrance had been comfortably far from realizing what an 
amiable concession it was on the young man’s part to look after two 
little girls not yet out. To his prophetic soul the drawing-room showed 
just what he was to expect,—crude, old-fashioned, but not a good old- 
fashion—nothing antique, nothing colonial, yet nothing modern; no 
cosey corner, no fireplace nook, no rainbow group of cushions, no silver 
knick-knacks, not even an afternoon tea-table. 

While he was trying to detach all but the merest remnant of him- 
self from the ordeal of meeting Mr. Fleming’s neglected daughters, he 
heard far above the sound of a faint shriek. This was followed by a 
rush on the stairs, a swirl of draperies along the hall, and in another 
‘minute something white, winged, whirled into the room and, uttering 
the exclamation, “ Oh Cousin Owen, how glad I am to see you,” flew 
the whole length towards him. Two arms from the winged creature 
were flung around his neck, and to his own surprise he had put his lips 
to a cheek which seemed to be oeeed. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you,” came from the apparition, as with 
a deep sigh it withdrew tl a little distance, as if to gain a better 
glimpse. 
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“Tt is Theodora, I think,” faltered the young man. 

“Theodora? Of course it is Theodora. As if there could possibly 
be any doubt of its being Theodora! Did you flatter yourself it was 
Agnes? Agnes is upstairs trying on her frock for the party. I 
shrieked ‘Owen Torrance has come,’ and she just looked up from the 
end of her sash which she was studying and said, ‘Indeed? You go 
down, won’t you?’ That was the way Agnes condescended to receive 
the news which fairly turned my head with rapture. Yet you seem not 
to be quite sure which of us it is! Don’t you know yet that I am 
Theodora ?” 

She even put a hand on each of his shoulders, as if to shake him 
slightly. 

Startled, surprised, yet somewhat under the spell of it, he was about 
to put his lips once more to her cheek, but she retreated. 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she now observed; “as we are cousins,— 
or just the same as cousins,—there was no particular harm in your 
kissing me once; but once is enough. Not but what I am enchanted 
at seeing you. Aunt Phebe wrote that you might come back and you 
might not come back; that you wished to stay until you had quite mas- 
tered the secret of Roman concrete.” 

“TI particularly desired to stay on,” said Owen with a distinct note 
of grievance in his voice. “I particularly detested the idea of coming 
back; but there was an opening for me at Westlake’s, and grandfather 
felt that I ought to take advantage of it.” 

“TI always did believe in special providences,” said Theodora, still 
standing and gazing at the visitor with rapture shining in her face. 
.“ Anything I really insist on is sure to happen at once. I did so wish 
we should have a little peep at the world before we were actually old; 
and we are being allowed a peep. Then with a clear prospect ahead of 
being launched I was frightened to death. Only this morning I was 
saying to Agnes, ‘ Now, if there were only somebody who really be- 
longed to me, somebody I might really depend on, somebody actually 
devoted to me, or at least knew how to act as if he were, I should feel 
so much more safe,’ and here you are.” 

“Here I am,” said Owen, a certain fire infused into his languor 
and taking a step nearer. 

“You have descended from the skies,” Theodora pursued, at the 
same time retreating a. step and being brought up by a sofa, sitting 
down at one end and onteennny to him to take the other. “TI feel as 
if you were quite my Property.” 

“You charm me,” said Owen, sitting down, but not quite at the 
other end of the sofa. 

“T am so glad you don’t object,” said a laughing. 

“ Object ?” 
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“ But I assure you I intend to get a great deal out of you.” 

“TI am so glad you think I have possibilities.” 

Theodora looked at him. 

“Oh, they’re immense.” She nodded approval. “ You will take 
the edge off my nervousness; you will help me at every turn. No 
matter what happens, I shall always have you. Don’t you see, when 
there are so many cousins and aunts and uncles, all watching and 
criticising and saying that they knew how it would be, for we had never 
been brought up properly and have no idea how to behave——” 

“ J—I—I think,” murmured Owen. 

“You think I behave very nicely,” said Theodora, jumping at his 
meaning. “That is precisely what I wish you to think. It will be 
charming to have you praising me at every turn. And I shall feel so 
proud of you. You are such a dear in those beautiful gray trousers 
and gaiters. It is not to be a regular cut-and-dry coming out, you see. 
It is just to tide us over the interval before next winter. Still there 
is to be a dance after the lawn party. Until you came I did so dread it. 
I was so sure I should be embarrassed, at a loss.” 

“T don’t think you possibly could,” said Owen, edging along the 
sofa towards her. 

“ Oh, you have no idea! The girls have told us such horrible things 
that we simply sit and shudder. That is, I sat and shuddered until you 
came. Now there was Gerty Van Loan, with heaps and heaps of rela- 
tions on both sides, all rich and well-connected and eager to give her 
the best opportunity. She was an absolute failure. Even at her own 
balls the young men hardly seemed to see her, or if they did condescend 
to ask her to dance, after three turns they released her with an over- 
whelming bow which froze her to the soul:” 

“She danced badly, I suppose,” suggested Owen with discrimina- 
tion. 

“ What if she did dance badly? Surely they — to have wished 
to spare her feelings.” 

He simply shrugged his shoulders. 

“Do you mean to say that you would refuse to dance with me if I 
danced badly ?” 

“You couldn’t dance badly if you tried.” 

“ Qh, you are so nice.” He had moved so far down the sofa that 
she in her effort to retreat was by this time perching on the rail. With 
a quick impulse she stood up and held out both arms. “Just try me 
a little,” she said suddenly. 

“Without music?” 

“T dance without music half the day.” ; 

It was Owen’s habit to hold his talents a good deal in reserve, but 
there was something about the girl so fresh, so sweet, above all so im- 
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pulsive! She claimed him with such utter unreserve, she counted so 
confidently upon his devotion, that after a moment’s hesitation he ac- 
cepted the invitation to the waltz. The thing was absurd, and in gen- 
eral he objected to being made absurd. To be labelled, ticketed, handed 
over in this wise, would have been quite incredible, unless—he had 
liked his destination. 

“One, two, three,” said Theodora. “ One, two, three; now then!” 
They glided down the room, they whirled up the room, they crossed, 
zigzagged, took an easy curve round tables and chairs, then finally 
came up breathless in the folds of the portiére. 

“Tell me,” gasped Theodora. “ How am I?—heavy in hand?” 

“ Heavy!” ejaculated Owen. “As heavy as thistle-down.” 

On they went, faster and always faster, for with no instrument to 
mark the time the pace grew constantly more and more furious. There 
is no telling at what rate of speed they might have arrived had they 
not been brought up by a smothered exclamation and the words,— 

“What! dancing ?” 

Two figures darkened the door-way, and Owen and Theodora started 
apart. Any consciousness of the possible awkwardness of the situa- 
tion was Owen’s, and Owen’s alone. For his private satisfaction and 
for the sake of good manners he released his partner with a little bow. 
Then, as if taking it for granted that the visitors could have nothing 
to do with himself, he turned round, not raising his eyes, until he 
encountered a mirror, at which he gave one single glance to make sure 
that the slightly twisted ends of his mustache were not out of order. 
Having made sure of that fact, and also that he was blushing, he took 
refuge behind a window-curtain, when, finally facing about, he per- 
ceived that Theodora was greeting two of his own numerous family 
connections. 

Theodora, with the open brow of one whom nothing could take una- 
wares, had flown towards the visitors. 

“Dear Aunt Teresa,” she said, embracing her. “ Do congratulate 
me. Cousin Owen says I dance very well. He has kindly been coach- 
ing me for to-morrow.” 

Teresa’s flowing draperies were so ample as partly to conceal the 
square, robust outlines of a large young man following her. But, not 
used to being eclipsed, he now emerged, and saying,— 

“That is, I. think, my Cousin Theodora?” he extended his hand. 

But Theodora was already a personage. She couldn’t be patronized. 

“ Are we cousins?” she inquired naively. “I have so many 


cousins.” 
“Tt is your mother’s cousin, Bernard Bristow, Theodora,” Mrs. 


Dowdle explained. “ He has been lunching with us, and I brought him 
over to introduce him to your father.” 
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Agnes came in at the same moment and was also introduced to her 
father’s future secretary, who said,— 

“ And this is my Cousin Agnes?” 

Agnes assented gracefully and sat down beside Mrs. Dowdle, who 
had called Owen Torrance up to her and was taking him to task for 
the denationalization of his uncle, John Torrance, who had lived abroad 
for years. 

“ All the same,” said Owen, “ Uncle John likes the climate round 
Lake Leman, and he does not like the climate of the United States.” 

Teresa, in her broad, fluent way, which gave all her utterances a 
little the air of a speech, argued plausibly that the United States 
offered every possible variety of climate. What hindered Owen from 
taking her disquisition with good-humor was the shock he had received 
in seeing Theodora sit down and engage in what seemed to be a lively 
conversation with Bernard Bristow. What added to the natural pang 
of jealousy was the fact that while he, Owen, was only the nephew 
by marriage of her aunt, Bernard Bristow was actually a cousin,—of 
course, several times removed, but yet a cousin. Owen hated these 
remote cousinships. It was, of course, quite proper and natural for 
Theodora to regard himself as a cousin. As a mere child she had been 
instructed to address him as “Cousin Owen.” ‘Then when three years 
before Mrs. Theodora Stanwood Fleming was taking her grand- 
daughters abroad, Owen, as it happened, had crossed with them. The 
twins, just seventeen at that time, wore plaid frocks, and their hair, 
in two braids hanging on their shoulders, was tied with plaid ribbons. 
It had been a rough voyage, and Mrs. Fleming and Agnes had hardly 
left their berths. Thus Theodora, happening like himself to be a good 
sailor, had been thrown exclusively upon him for society. They had 
eaten their meals together, paced the deck in company, and the girl’s 
prattle had to some degree relieved the ennui of the voyage. At that 
time, however, if Owen had had a thought of admiring either of the 
twins it was Agnes. To-day, while Theodora had startled, embarrassed, 
almost shocked him, she had also charmed. 

That latter fact made all the difference. Merely to surprise a young 
man, to knock him down even with admiration, is nothing, unless he is 
at the same time bewitched. Theodora had the look and tone and man- 
ner which cast a spell. The trouble was that it now seemed as if she 
were equally ready to cast a spell over Bernard Bristow. 

“ And he is such a solemn ass,” Owen said to himself. 

This was, however, the way the conversation was progressing be- 
tween Theodora and her father’s future secretary : 

“Do you mean to say you will not condescend to ask me to dance 
at my own coming-out party ?” 

“Dancing is hardly in my line. I might join you in a square 
dance.” 
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“Do you mean to say you do not know how to dance?” 
“T should not suppose one was eae to.be a professor of dancing 


in order to go through a few figures.” 
“T do not consider a equare dance a dance. Hither a man dances 


or he.does not.” 
“1 have no doubt but that I could dance if I gave my attention 


to it.” 
“T have heard of a man who when asked if he played the violin 


said he had never tried.” 

“You seem to consider that a knowledge of dancing is important, 
almost essential. A man may have other objects in life.” 

* Let him pursue his own objects then. I have my own object.” 

“Surely the sole object of your existence is not dancing ?”—this 
with a rising crest. 

“It certainly is. I know no other.” - 

“T consider it not only frivolous but wicked to admit such an 
object.” 

Impossible to predict what might have been the outcome of a con- 
versation so pointed if Mrs. Beresford had not come in to discuss the 
question of whether the biscuits and cakes served next day were to be 
tied alternately with rose and white (for there had been a compromise 
on the questioh of color), or whether each pile was to bear both colors. 
As Fleming was not at home to decide this knotty point (although, as 
Mrs. Beresford said, he had told her he should not stir out of the 
house), she sat down to wait for him,—and to be tackled by Teresa 
as to whether she would read a paper on “Society and its Objects” 
at a luncheon she wished to give her husband’s nieces. 

' “There are to be only twenty papers,” Teresa explained. “ None 
are to last more than ten minutes. The object is to throw as many 
distinct lights as possible on the question of whether society is worth 
perpetuating. Your own point of view would interest some people, 
no doubt.” 

While Mrs. Beresford, pleased, as we all are when invited to in- 
struct the world, fluttered gracefully over the question, Owen and 
Theodora had once more gravitated together, and Bernard Bristow fell 
to the lot of Agnes. 

Bernard was, as we have said, a large, square young man, and his 
stiff dark hair stood up aggressively from a powerful-looking forehead. 
His eyes looked out keenly from beneath massive, pent-house brows; 
his chin was heavily moulded ; his lips were large; his was an orator’s 
mouth. His temper was still ruffled by the interlude with Theodora, 
and it had not smoothed him down to see the clear rapture with which 
she had turned to Torrance and away from himself. 


“ He is such a frivolous ass! The two suit,” Bernard said to him- 
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self and took up with Agnes, discerning in her something more akin 
to his own seriousness. If her manner had not the ease and grace of 
her sister’s, neither had it the nonchalance, not to say the disdain, 
which had characterized Theodora’s. Agnes seemed eager to listen, 
ready to appreciate, and he could launch forth on his own subject. 
Professor Thurston had spoken to him of Mr. Fleming’s being in need 
of a secretary. Mr. Fleming’s province in science was not, perhaps, 
that to which Bernard’s preferences invited him, but his was no 
cramped posture of foregone conclusions,—he was ready to give his aid 
wherever it was most needed. 

Agnes answered gratefully for her father and Bernard expanded 
visibly. He could talk to this excellent young girl. She sat spell- 
bound, almost speechless, while he exploited his ideas. “I will tell you 
all about it so that you may understand:” that was his formula. There 
was a completeness about the performance, and Agnes could but think 
what a comfort it would be at this crisis to have such a person to turn 
to at need; who, if he had no brilliant things to say, uttered his dull 
ones with such an air of their being final that nobody could think of 
questioning them. It was not only Theodora who knew how to take 
advantage of favoring winds. 

' It thus happened that Fleming on returning from his ride heard 
voices in the drawing-room, and pausing outside the door before he 
entered, shared with Agnes the privilege of listening to the conversa- 
tion of his new secretary. 

“To please me,” he was saying, “a woman cannot be too distinct- 
ively feminine. God has appointed a place for woman at the fireside. 
Man lives in the sunshine, she in the shadow. Do you not agree 
with me?” 

“ Oh, yes,” Agnes murmured. 

“You, I fancy, have lived quietly hitherto.” 

“Oh, yes. I never pined for society.” 

Bernard conceded that society had its uses. It is an anvil for a 
man to beat out his thoughts upon. Sometimes there is even suggestive 
stimulus in meeting other men and coming into collision with their 
ideas. After hard work and study the intellectual warrior needed to 
unbend, to rest, to take off his armor. 

“ Besides,” he added, with a bow towards his fair listener, “ society 
means the smile of woman.” 

A glance, a smile, thanked him, but Agnes was too much thrilled 
with the charm of the moment to be otherwise than mute. 

“Your father has, I take it, lived a little too much out of the 
world,” Bernard proceeded. “He will require to be brought up to 
date.” 
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“Qh, papa belongs to all sorts of scientific societies,” said Agnes 
breathlessly. 

“The refuge of fossils,’ Bernard declared. “The university test 
is the touchstone I shall use.” 

And at this moment in came Fleming. It was perhaps a little un- 
fortunate that he had heard Bernard’s characterization of himself, but 
he was not looking for pleasures nowadays. And in spite of Bernard’s 
small opinion of his employer, he still received him affably. 

“ Although we may not always agree,” he said, “ we both have one 
thing in common, Mr. Fleming,—the choice of a subject and the wish 
to work at it.” 

“I am very much struck with him,” was Fleming’s phrase con- 
cerning his secretary. “I am very much struck with him indeed.” 

He said this to Mrs. Beresford when walking with her to the ter- 
race where her pony-carriage waited at the steps. He said it afterwards 
to his sister-in-law. 

“Oh, yes,” Teresa answered, “ Bernard Bristow understands him- 
self, no doubt,—but just as he appeared at our house and informed 
me that you had engaged him I was coming over to suggest that you 
should try Annis Speed. She needs a place, poor girl.” 

“TI thought she was your secretary,” said Fleming. 

“She has taken Miss Smith’s place very well. Now Miss Smith 
has come back, Annis, poor girl, is impatient,—I suppose she is a little 
disappointed. She has tried a good many things and has not been 
over-successful. She needs to make money. I really think your place 
would have suited her very well.” 

“But, my dear Teresa, she is a young woman!—rather a pretty 
young woman !” 

“You are behind the age, Stanny. That sort of thing doesn’t 
count at all nowadays. Nobody any longer thinks of the question of 
sex.” 

“Indeed!” said Fleming; then again, “ Indeed !” 

“T suppose you are thinking about some obsolete questions of pro- 
prieties,” continued Teresa. “ But all that set of ideas are flatly an- 
tique. You see you have isolated yourself so long that you are not in 
touch with a girl like Annis Speed. Society is permeated with a fresh 
leaven. Girls no longer wish to marry,—that is, a girl like Annis, who 
feels the necessity of being herself, expressing herself, developing 
her own capacities. Her life has not been too easy, and it has given her 
an intense seriousness. If she were to fall in love, she would be likely 
to put unreasoning passion aside and go on doing her work.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Fleming, “I can’t help thinking that young 
Bristow will fit into the place better.” 
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PART Ill.: SWEET AND TWENTY. 
Vil. 


THE lawn-party and dance had gone off to perfection. Fleming 
might easily have been vain of his daughters. The very way they 
were dressed for the occasion was a triumph,—not a frill, not a sash- 
end, not even a wandering curl, but gave distinctness to the fact that 
they offered themselves submissive sacrifices to the critical eyes of 
friends and relatives. It was their réle to be unsophisticated, naive, 
humble, grateful. It was not an occasion for them to shine; it was 
enough if they passed muster; were not a glaring failure. While the 
two girls were dressed alike, there were still points of contrast, as if to 


. give a key to certain subtle differences. It was, however, all so deli- 


cately done, to be felt rather than seen, guessed at rather than under- 
stood, that Agnes was more stately and Theodora more various. 
Teresa, Mrs. Beresford, and Miss Flora Hicks had received the 


’ guests along with Fleming. Mrs. Beresford had confided to every one 


that she felt rewarded for the pains she had taken, that Stanwood had 
begged her to do everything for his poor girls that a mother might. 
Thus challenged to perfection, here was the result. 

Miss Flora Hicks, however, had not permitted the laurels of vic- 
tory to be snatched from her own hands. If the affair was going off 
well, if the arrangements showed a happy dexterity. it was because 
Stanny had said to her, “ You must take me, guide me. What is one 
to do?” ; 

Teresa, as ever, met the situation blandly; but, giving the three 
hostesses due precedence and emphasizing all the ideal charm that at- 
tached tothe débutantes, the triumph of the occasion had actually been 
Fleming’s. It was Stanwood Fleming himself whom all the world 


" within reach had flocked to see, curious to discover what he was after 


his Rip Van Winkle sleep. Although he pleaded awkwardness, em- 
barrassment, that he had become used to a different element, and 
only came to the surface nowadays to make himself absurd, he carried 
through his réle admirably. He had contrived through all his long 
eclipse to keep himself singularly young. He was, besides, good-look- 
ing, and then, as people whispered to each other, “Such an awfully 
fine mind.” The situation was interesting; it inspired curiosity. If 
his very grief for his young wife had served to keep him from growing 
dull and heavy, as a more contented man is apt to do, this rekindling 
of interest in life must have its logical sequence. The burning ques- 
tion was whether this logical sequence would be Mrs. Tom Beresford 
or Miss Flora Hicks, and was settled according to the individual bias 
of the looker-on. ; 
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‘It needed less imagination to make up one’s mind as to Agnes’s and 
Theodora’s possible preferences. Theodora drew like a magnet; but 
while all the cousins and cousins of cousins to the sixth remove pressed 
about her, her glance turned with interrogation towards Owen Tor- 
rance, her smile questioned; from time to time she sent a nod in his 
direction, as much as to ask, “Do you see?” And Agnes, if less 
radiant, had seemed in her sedate way even more gratefully conscious 
of the proximity of Bernard Bristow, who, in spite of his general 
woodenness of demeanor, had evidently warmed to the work of keeping 
guard. Yes, even the least observant guest had been interested in the 
little drama, felt him or herself in the current of events, and looked for- 
ward to ultimately assisting at the climax. 

But now it was the day after the féte, and Fleming and his daugh- 
ters were talking over the affair while they ate their breakfast with a 
sensation of expansion, almost of salvation, that the plunge was made 
and the ordeal safely over. 

“ But it is only beginning,” said Fleming. “There are six invita- 
tions ahead.” 

“Oh, but we’ve tried it,” said Theodora hopefully. “We have 
not entirely failed. I shall never again have just the same terror I 
felt yesterday. I was so afraid I should have no partners, but they 
came.” 

“Came! I should think so,” said Fleming. “It seemed to me 
they came too near. What these young fellows called waltzing seems 
to me a frantic rush. I used to waltz myself. In those days we swam, 
swam one way, then swam the other. Now they seem not to know how 
to reverse.” 

“That is the heavenly part of it,” said Theodora. “They take 
you round and round, never stopping for a single instant. If the mo- 
tion is varied, it is simply by making a headlong rush to the other end 
of the room; then the spinning begins again. You feel as if you 
couldn’t stand it, you feel as if you didn’t know at all what was to hap- 
pen. You grow more and more intoxicated and bewildered and car- 
ried off your feet, and yet 

“Do not use the second person,” said the fastidious Agnes. “I am 
not with you at all. I did not like it.” 

“ Like it?” returned Theodora. “ Did I say that I liked it? Do 
you suppose that I more than endured it? Of course, it depends on 
who and what the young man is, but in any case it is a little—sur- 
prising, to have one’s hands clutched tight, carried up to a coat collar, 
and held there in a vice, with a chance of a cheek bobbing down to it 
every other moment.” 

“Very bad form, I think,” said Agnes. 

“T did not make the form,” answered Theodora. “I do not set 
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myself up as any better than my neighbors. Other girls suffer it, and 
so must I.” 

“ There are square dances,” suggested Agnes primly. 

“Dreadful romps,” observed Fleming. “I saw little to choose. 
Take my advice, my dear girls, don’t have decided views of your own 
against the authority of others, at least until you have found out all 
about it, and are ready to leave society to go on without you. One of 
the few good things about society is, that until you are very successful 
indeed you cannot do just what you like, you must fit your whims and 
inclinations into other people’s grooves.” 

“ It is all Bernard Bristow’s teaching that sets Agnes against round 
dances,” Theodora now declared. “He can romp through the lancers, 
but an elephant could waltz better.” 

“ Owen Torrance can waltz,” retorted Agnes with fine disdain, “ but 
then he cannot do anything else,—he cannot even talk.” 

“Phat is what makes Owen such a dear,” observed Theodora. “ He 
isn’t a bit superior. I suppose he must know something about archi- 
tecture, at least, but he never gives a hint of it. I do so.hate superior 
people like Bernard. He wishes to instruct one. He begins at the 
beginning and tells you everything from Adam and Eve down. If you 
answer, or, rather, if I answer, he listens to my bungling remark, and 
replies, ‘ I suppose what you mean to say is,’ and taking my very words 
gives them back to me like a package I have done up ill and which 
he returns in compact shape.” 

Fleming was much amused. “ That is it exactly,” he asseverated. 
“ He takes my papers, reads them, assorts them, turns them inside out 
and outside in, rips open the seams as it were, enlarges them here and 
compresses them there, patches them with new stuff of his own, and 
gets copy ready for the printer by magic. My occupation will soon 
be gone.” 

“ Oh, I was certain he would be a great comfort to you,” said Agnes. 
“It must simplify things amneninany for you to have him help you.” 

“ But my occupation is gone,” Fleming said again. But was not 
that the result to be desired? What he needed to give himself to, heart 
and soul, was his new occupation of chaperoning his daughters, of 
assisting at every sort of function, presiding at his own board, playing 
host to all who came from morning until night. He bore it all with 
astonishing good-humor. Perhaps it occurred to him that he might 
infuse a spirit of scientific inquiry into the process of making acquaint- 
ance with his neighbors. Why not? Instinct, reason, law, had their 
invincible development under every and all conditions. At least it did 
seem as if Fleming might make a few notes about his daughters, for — 
day by day they astonished him, not only by their progressive adapta- 
tion, but by their differentiations, seeming all the time to dress, move, 
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talk, with more and more individual expression. Theodora’s airy curls, 
for example, became all the time more fluffy, standing off from her head 
like an aureole, while Agnes’s soft and pretty locks subsided from 
even 9. semblance of a wave or crimp into a sleek smoothness, showing 
every line of her well-shaped little head. These modifications might 
well be watched. Theodora’s gait, floating rather than walking, always 
impetuous, grew more and more in haste, while Agnes’s every move- 
ment became more and more deliberate. Theodora’s powers of conver- 
sation, always buoyant, expanded each day, while Agnes waxed silent, 
as if “ pleased most with the joy of her own thoughts.” All this was 
an interesting study. 

But was there not some powerful moving cause behind all these 
phenomena? Could it be that not only Theodora, with her pretty 
gusts of disdain, but even the consistent Agnes, was acting out a part 
in the drama just as nature had decreed it,—by irrepressible instinct, 
by the transparent artifice which reason imposes, but above all by law? 
Were they getting little warnings and signals out of the far-off gales 
of real feeling and passion? Both girls played their parts with distinc- 
tive dramatic art, but it soon began to dawn upon Fleming that while 
théy seemed to meet all the aspirants crowding about them on pre- 
cisely the same terms, giving an equal chance to each, like jugglers 
keeping six balls in air, still there was a little by-play which was not 
mere by-play. Every now and then there came a hint that their nice 
little ways to the general group of followers was mere grateful effer- 
vescence of feeling, but that actually their choice was made, that the 
competition was no longer open. Was there not a confession of prefer- 
ence in the way they took certain attentions for granted? Had not 
only Theodora, but Agnes, a constant attendant who was less prettily 
treated than some of the others, yet was at the same time put to the 
test with a magnificent security about results? It was not long before 
Fleming found a richness of suggestion in the way Owen Torrance 
waited while Theodora gave tongue to every one else who came near 
her, or chilled him with a waft of her garments as she danced away 
from him with other partners. The young fellow’s good-nature was 
exquisite, or else he had himself well in hand. Fleming liked Owen. 
He respected Bernard Bristow, and took no little pains not to formulate 
his feelings towards his secretary, who was really making himself most 
useful, even while he possessed a knack of putting his employer’s nerves 
on edge. It might have pleased Fleming to have seen Bernard suffer 
to some degree from Theodora’s mischievous audacities, but to the ini- 
tiated observer it was soon apparent that it was the appreciative Agnes 
to whom he attached himself. Not that he waited. Bernard could 
not have waited, but he had a lively sense of decorum, and knew how 
to sit by until his moment should come; that it would ultimately come 


he had no doubt. 
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Fleming in the weeks of perpetual gayety which followed the girls’ 
party had ample time to watch all this. He considered himself an 
admiring, an amused, a disinterested spectator ;—-splendidly uncon- 
scious that everybody else was watching him, that everybody else had a 
finger on his pulse while he was apparently drawn this way by Mrs. 
Beresford and that way by Flora Hicks. All he thought about himself 
was, “I am afraid I shall begin to care about what I eat, and grow 
fat.” Another observation -was that his once occasional cigar, taken 
only as a stimulant when he was hardest at work, was now in the way 
of becoming too much of a solace. 


VIII. 


Ir was past the middle of July, and there were plans for a bolder 
flight. Fleming and his daughters were to spend six weeks between 
Narragansett, Newport, and Bar. Harbor. 

“ We're immensely in it, aren’t we?” said Theodora to Owen Tor- 
rance. “ There is simply no end-to the invitations we have. Of course, 
we shall blow over; people will not go on forever putting themselves 
out in this way for us, but for the time being——”’ Her look and 
glance and gesture rounded out her meaning. She pointed to a long 
row of bouqtets, to baskets of fruit, to boxes of bonbons, to sheaves of 
notes. “ Yes,” she went on, with her head a little on one side, and with 
a fine note of regret in her voice, “we shall have our little day and 
then our sun will set; but having had one’s day, one has had it, espe- 
cially when that day, so to speak, contained a pink luncheon, a yellow 
tea, six or eight dinners with nobody knows how many courses, and 
now promises a long stretch into a paradise of yachting parties, balls, 
and what-not, and accordingly one might live contentedly in a hole 
afterwards.” 

Expression was gathering in Owen’s face. Theodora knew the signs, 
and when she saw that he had something on his mind, her way was to 
take it for granted what he wished to say was that she was putting the 
case beautifully and that he wanted her to talk on forever. So she 
talked on forever. 

“T am not sure,” she proceeded, “ that it would not be an agreeable 
sensation to wake up in the morning and feel that one’s day was over, 
and find one’s self let gently down to the old humdrum routine, without 
the least anxiety as to whether things went off well cr ill, with no nice 





questions about hats, frocks, and frills to decide, no misgivings as to 


whether one had got on well the day before, bearing things with forti- 


tude and without floundering.” 
Again Owen made an effort to speak, but Theodora looked at him 
with such exquisite appreciation of his unspoken tribute that the young 


man once more held himself in check. 
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“You are always so reassuring,” she continued. “ You may think 
I never. flounder, but I often do. The only consolation is that every- 
body flounders,—that is, all the really interesting people. Bernard 
Bristow and Aunt Teresa may be able to talk on as if they were wound 
up. 39 m 

“T am glad you see what an ass Bristow is,’ Owen now managed 
to put in with considerable fervor. 

“He may be a trifle heavy,” conceded Theodora, “but he is so 
useful; he fills up the gaps. If there comes a pause, all Agnes has to 
do is to say, ‘ Please explain so-and-so,’ and he replies with the utmost 
benevolence, ‘I will tell you so that you may understand.’ And he 
begins before the world was created.” 

“If that is your idea of agreeable conversation,” said Owen; “ if 
that consummate prig——” 

“My idea of agreeable conversation—a coffee-mill—a hand-organ ? 
No, thank you,” said Theodora with high disdain. “ My idea of agree- 
able conversation is when I am bubbling over with ideas and when 1 
am free to utter everything that comes into my head—when somebody 
listens greedily to my every absurdity, as if it were wisdom, and takes 
all my nonsense as gospel truth.” __ 

Owen leaned nearer ; his eyes had kindled, his lips opened. He was 
evidently not only excited but thrilled by the subject, but before he 
could put in the obvious remark that she had exactly expressed his own 
idea of agreeable conversation, she smiled back. “Oh, I always trust 
you,” she murmured, and was off npn. “It is not that I am satisfied 
with myself,” she now confessed, “it is only because I am trying to 
make the most of my little opportunity. We are in it just now, but 
we shall not always be in it. One is curious about it at first; one has 
had one’s little imaginations of how it was all done; one has been a 
little afraid that one wouldn’t have the real thing. Having had the 
real thing, being, on the whole, better treated than one expected, or 
felt, indeed, that one had the right to.be, one likes to feel that one is 
part of this beautiful, giddy, silly, expensive world. One wants to 
-commit one’s self to its wildest whirl, to steep one’s self in its very folly ; 
but next year I shall be wiser; I shall be a little disenchanted; I may 
be even a little cynical; and then, as papa says, having found out what 
‘it is like, we well. ae glad emg to leave it behind us; and then I 
intend to improve.” 

- Owen looked disturbed. “I don’t like to have you talk as it 
He faltered. 

“ As if I could improve? Ot « course, it’s quite a awfully nice of 
you to say so, but this is the mere beginning. Our ‘ prentice hand’ we 
‘tried.on you, you see. After six weeks of-——” 

“T mean I do not like you to talk as if you were not engaged,” he 
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now interrupted with such evident soreness of feeling that she stopped 
short and gazed back at him. ’ 

*“* Engaged ?” she repeated. “I engaged? Do you mean engaged 
to be married?” 

She had not changed color, but he had, and was alternately white 
and crimson, but he showed a magnificent gravity. 

“Of course I mean engaged to be married,” he said in the lowest 
possible tone, but leaning towards her so close that she could not 
miss it. 

“T do net understand you the least in the world,” declared Theo- 
dora, instantly at bay. “I am not engaged. I’ve not the slightest in- 
tention of being engaged. Even if I had, I have never received an 
offer in my life. I never expect to have an offer. I don’t think that I 
sliould even like to have an offer. One talks about being married just 
as one talks about dying. It seems somehow to be behind the primitive 
meaning of things. But one doesn’t wish to die; and as for me, I 
don’t think I could be induced to marry anybody.” 

She gave a little shudder. . “I should think not.” She stopped and 
bent a crushing glance on him. “I never heard such nonsense,” she 
said severely. 

“T have taken it for granted from almost the first moment I saw 
you,” said Owen, considerably wrought up, “ that you considered your- 
self engaged.” 

He had risen, and if Theodora had had leisure to observe it she 
might have been struck by the look of the young man. He seemed 
to have gained stature, strength, determination. She was, however, 


occupied with flinging his words back at him. 


“Engaged? Engaged to whom?” she demanded with a look and 
tone as if speaking from an immeasurable distance. 

“To me.” 

“To you?” 

“You engaged to me,” cried Owen, throwing hesitation to the 
winds, “ and I engaged to you.” 

Theodora, with her head a little on one side, seemed to be taking 
in a new idea and testing it. 

“What absolute nonsense,” she remarked after a moment of bland 
consideration. “I never thought of such a thing; and neither could 
you think of it unless you were out of your senses. Pray, Mr. Owen 
Torrance, when did we get engaged? You seem to have no idea how 
such things happen. Did you never in all your life read a novel? But 
even with the most rudimentary idea of the nature of an engagement, 


‘it really seems as if you must understand that before a man becomes 


engaged he has to make an offer, and that before a woman is engaged 
she has to receive an offer. He may go down on his knees or he may 
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not go down on his knees. He may back up against a fireplace, he may 
even be looking out of the window, but somehow he says, ‘ Will you be 
my wife? or ‘ Will you marry me? Now when, I beg to inquire, did 
you ever say anything of the sort to me.” 

Certainly no direction could well be plainer than this. A man could 
not easily miss his way on such a road. Owen did not go down on his 
knees. He had a distinct objection to making himself absurd. He did 
not even make use of the fireplace or window, but with no little fervor 
he put out one hand, both hands. “ Well, then, here it is,” he said. 
“ Will you marry me, Miss Theodora Fleming? Will you be my wife?” 

“Indeed, I shall not marry you, Mr. Owen Torrance. And I am 
sure I do not regard that as an offer,” replied Theodora with not a little 
wrath. “ Don’t flatter yourself that that is the way it is done. I sup- 
pose it may be a sort of practice for you, but I do not like it. In fact, 
I do not understand you at all. I thought that no matter how tiresome 
other people were, you were always beautifully kind. You were a great 
comfort to me.” 

“TI want to be a comfort to you,” said Owen, dizzy with the whirl 
of his emotions. “I—I—I have tried to suppress myself. It’s no 
great fun to stand by and seem to like it, when the girl you love, the 
girl you feel rightly belongs to you——-”- He broke off and gazed at 
her, not daring to say too much, fearing to come too near, all the more 
perhaps because: she grew so supernaturally pretty under the provoca- 
tion. She detached herself so absolutely from the level from which 
he wished to approach her. She seemed so little to apprehend the 
feeling she inspired. She looked at him so kindly, yet she seemed so 
dismayed. 

“You do not seem to have any thought of me,” he went on with a 
curious sort of hesitation. He did so hate to be an egoist. 

“ Any thought of you? I have thought of you quite often. I have 
a great many things to think of,” said Theodora. She paused, looked 
at him, shook her head in disapprobation, and seemed to wait as if to 
have him come back to some practical, personal, comfortable basis. 

“T took it all for granted,” oni a with growing exasperation. 
“T supposed it went without saying.” 

“What went without saying?” she inquired with nonchalance. 

“Think how you rushed into my arms the first day I came! You 
made me feel as if you were perfectly overjoyed to see me.” 

“ And so I was. It was just as I told you. I had so longed to have 
somebody to turn to who was my legitimate property.” 

“T beg to know how I could be your legitimate property unless you 
were either engaged or married to me?” 

“T am not engaged or married to all the things that are my legiti- 
mate property,” said Theodora sweetly. “I was immensely grateful to 
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you then. I am immensely grateful to you now, but all the same I have 
not the least idea, if you please, of becoming engaged to anybody.” 

“ You—you—let me kiss you,” faltered Owen. 

“ Aren’t we cousins ?” 

“Not the least bit in the world,” declared Owen. “ Your aunt 
happens to be my uncle’s wife; but that’s no relation.” 

“TI always supposed,” murmured Theodora, “that we were cousins. 
But no matter, I could have kissed anybody that day. I was like a 
drowning person, reaching out for any spar, a straw even. I simply 
dreaded not having anybody to depend on. Just think of the absolute 
pathos of not having one single young man I was sure of. I was ready 
to kiss——” 

She was about to say she was ready to kiss him three times over, 
but recoiled, since he might count up his gains, find himself two kisses 
short, and snatch at the deficit. Accordingly she halted, leaving him 
to fill up the blank, but became conscious of an angry glare in his eye. 

“Do you mean that you were ready to kiss anybody who came?” he 
demanded, in a rage. ; 

“TI did not quite say that.” 

“You simply accepted me as a sort of stop-gap.” 

“Stop-gap? How clever of you! That just expresses it. I re- 
member now having said to papa that what we needed was a sort of 
decoy-duck——” 

“To attract the other fellows?” 

“ Don’t be so brutally frank.” 

“You are certainly the most heartless coquette,” said Owen. 

“T a heartless coquette!” repeated Theodora. “That is a charm- 
ing stroke. In all my life I was never so flattered. A heartless 
coquette! I am immensely obliged to you. That surpasses all my 
hopes.” 

He stood for a moment gazing at her as if stupefied, then he said, 
in a strangled voice, “I can’t bear it. I love you with all my heart. 
You know I love you,” but caught himself back from the confession 
with a blush and, as if frightened by his own words, rushed away. 

Theodora, left alone, was conscious of an odd consternation. Of 
course, he was not in earnest. That would have been such supreme 
nonsense. But even if he had been in earnest he could hardly have 
appeared more—more—— 

There was a sort of vibration left in the air. She seemed to hear 
again, “ You know I love you.” Of course, he did not mean it, but the 
experience troubled her slightly. Nevertheless, no happiness she had 
ever known could begin to compare with the little worry of the fancy 
that perhaps he had not been in play. There had been something in 
the young fellow’s flushed intensity of gaze that now tardily moved 
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her. Had there been once or twice something in his conscious, honest 
eyes that suggested tears? Actually this was life! What she and 
Agnes had always been afraid of was that nothing in particular would 
ever happen to them, but in patches and pieces the conviction came to 
Theodora that something had happened. She did not quite like it. 
It had not been quite fair. It had been, besides, so mixed up with 
absurdity. He ought to realize that just at present she had too much 
on her mind to think of such things. He had dropped in as if by 
chance to ask if she would play tennis, but a shower had come up, 
and although it did not rain long, tennis was out of the question. Mr. 
Fleming had gone to town and the two girls and Owen had sat chat- 
ting until Agnes had satisfied herself that the rain had stopped, and 
then had set off on an errand to her Aunt Teresa’s. Theodora had 
gone on talking with Owen and had told him about their plans. They 
were to leave home in three days, and she had hinted at the miracu- 
lously happy time that they were likely to have. While she talked she 
observed that Owen grew restless, pretended to roll a cigarette, walked 
to the end of the piazza, and seemed to look about to see if the wind had 
changed, and finally it had happened. 

Theodora was glad she had not taken .it in at the time, because if 
she had taken it in, why, then there might have been too much of a 
smash. She was also thankful that the question whether Owen meant 
it or hadn’t meant it was destined to remain obscure. Before she re- 
turned the dust would have settled deep on this episode. He would 
have forgotten, and she would pretend to have forgotten. It was lucky 
that one did know how to pretend, for she suspected that she should 
not forget, but should instead go on remembering, and, indeed, rather 
liking to remember. 

The shower had passed and the afternoon was turning out fine. 
The clouds had broken into great fleecy masses, and were piling up like 
a snow-white overland in the northeast. The sunlight began to glim- 
mer and play, and. to make all the wet leaves sparkle as if they were 
hanging out the contents of a jewel-casket. A breeze sprang up and 
brought wafts of the warm freshness of the garden scents. Theodora 
was conscious of a sudden loneliness. She began to wonder how she 
was to get through the rest of the day. For once she was actually 
grateful when Mrs. Beresford appeared, and suggested that as there 
was nothing else doing they might go over to “ Thistlewood,” as Friday 
was Mrs. Evans’s day. 

“Ts your father at home?” Mrs. Beresford inquired. Then plain- 
tively, as she heard that he was away, “I thought perhaps he might 
have liked to ride along with us. And Agnes?” 

“There comes Agnes,” exclaimed Theodora. And there was Agnes, 
not approaching from the direction of the Dowdles’, where she might 
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have been looked for, but making her way straight towards them from 
the opposite side.’ 

_ How very odd,” Theodora murmured. “TI never saw Agnes run 
so before in all my life.” 

The wonder grew as Agnes made a bee-line for the piazza. She 
had set out wearing a hat and carrying a red-silk parasol. What 
could have sent her back without hat or umbrella and with her hair 
flying over her shoulders? Theodora ran towards her sister. Their 
eyes met. A kind of infectious sentiment passed over them as they 
stood mute, clasping hands. 

“ Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Beresford, “ what has frightened you ?” 

“T was afraid it would rain,” said Agnes, resuming her stateliness 
on the moment. 


IX. 


To go back a little. Agnes, carrying the red parasol, had not more 
than crossed the garden when she was overtaken. 

“TI saw you from the window,” said Bernard Bristow. “I hap- 
pened at that very a to be thinking of you. It occurred to me 
that I might join you.” 

Possibly Agnes was well aware that fron the vantage-ground of the 
window in the wing which was her father’s work-room her father’s sec- 
retary could see a good deal of what was going on. Still, she had not 
counted on it, and at this moment she had an indefinable feeling that 
she might better have slipped away unseen by the opposite door. 

“ Papa has not come back, I suppose?” she remarked. 

“He has been out all day,” replied Bernard. “He knows that I 
am on hand.” 

“T am sure that you must be the greatest possible comfort to him,” 
Agnes murmured, feeling the strain of conversation a little more than 
usual. “ He is so very anxious about his book.” 

“His book will do very well,” answered Bernard. “It was most 
nome that I was at liberty the moment that he began to need my 
services.” 

He put out a.detaining hand. “ Do not walk quite so fast,” he said. 

Agnes checked her impulse to go at the top of her speed. “I am 
so used to thinking that I must be in a hurry,” she explained. “I have 
so much on my mind nowadays.” 

“Tell me what is on your mind,” said Bernard. He had put his 
hand gently on the sleeve of her jacket when he had asked her to 
slacken her pace, and as he spoke he tightened his pressure slightly. 

“Tell me,” he said again, in a tone expressing the deepest interest— 
“tell me, Agnes, what is on your mind.” 

Agnes did not like the clasp on her wrist, but being certain that 
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it was accidental, or was the result of a kind wish to moderate her 
inelegant haste, she determined to ignore it, so she answered in her 
usual rather guarded way, “I think you must understand.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, “I think I understand.” 

Impossible to express anything so absolute as the comprehension 
signified by his tone. Vaguely uncomfortable, but finding herself con- 
strained to say something, Agnes murmured,— 

“What do you not understand? ~ You are so clever.” : 

One recoils from the task of setting down in plain words what fol- 
lowed. Indeed, it was all so instantaneous it might be an easier matter 
to describe results than the swift, dizzy process. The scene seemed 
to have been set for actors and to have an expectant stillness. Behind 
them were the great oaks, chestnuts, and beeches, the pride of Stan- 
wood, their rich foliage dripping with the undried rain-drops. Before 
them was a tall hedge surmounting a wire fence through which a wicket 
opened, offering a short cut to the Dowdle place. Nothing could be 
prettier or more secluded ; nothing could better have suited this back- 
ground than the actors,—the youth and maiden apparently advancing 
hand in hand to a fairyland of lovely light and shadow. . . . Then 
in another moment the red parasol lay on the grass; Agnes’s hat, with 
its fluffy trimmings drenched as by a sudden shower, was caught 
up and entangled in a low overhanging bough. But the riveting point 
of the picture was Agnes herself. There she stood, a living color 
in her cheeks and lips and eyes; her pretty hands were clasped to her 
throat. “ Oh, oh, oh!” she moaned. 

“Be calm, my dear Agnes, be calm,” said Bernard, and advanced 
a step or two. Then as she retreated he once more halted, leaving about 
an arm’s length of distance between them. 

“This is not as it should be,” he now observed. “ You seem some- 
how to distrust me. But I will explain. It is four weeks and three 
days since we met. I said to myself that for a month it would be 
proper to wait, and I have waited. I have even given you three days 
of grace,” he added, smiling at his own wit. “ Under certain circum- 
stances,” he resumed, “ six weeks or two months would have been usual, 
if not de rigueur, but to begin with we are cousins, and, of course, know 
each other’s circumstances, history, associations. Then, situated as I 
am, being a sort of inmate of your father’s house, taking lunch with 
you two or three times a week, watching your comings out and your 
goings in from my window, a month is quite long enough. It is not 
as if there could be either in your father’s mind or your own any possi- 
ble objection to me as a suitor. Nothing was ever more inevitable.” 

And like Destiny itself, he prepared for a fresh swoop down upon 
his helpless victim. Agnes, however, had with each fresh modelling 
of his phrase withdrawn a few inches, and at this moment contrived 
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with some adroitness to slip through the turnstile, and thus was able 
by bracing herself against it to hold the position against the enemy. 
It was really a curious position. He was separated from her only by the 
length of the wicket, yet could not get at her without climbing first 
a wire fence and afterwards a hedge of dwarfed beeches. 

Thus in her turn mistress of the situation, Agnes felt it necessary 
to make her own point of view clear. 

“ Perhaps,” she murmured, “ you mean to be kind and flattering, 
but it seems to me you take a great deal for granted.” 

Bernard took off his hat, wiped his brow, and brushed up the already 
bristling hair. 

“Why should I not take a great deal for granted?” he demanded. 
“From the very moment of my coming to Stanwood, have you not 
singled me out, have you not said to me again and again, what a com- 
fort it was that I was here? Actuated as I am only by the highest 
principles, I should never have responded to such particular attentions 
unless I felt willing to ask you to become my wife? Surely you love 
me, Agnes,—you wish to marry me?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” shrieked Agnes, her face scarlet. “ How can 
you possibly say such a thing? Nothing would ever induce me to— 
to—— Oh, I cannot understand how you ” She broke off igno- 
miniously; her voice failed; she seemed on the verge of tears. It 
was fortunate indeed that some barrier existed between her and the 
enemy. 

“You do not understand yourself,” said Bernard with quiet deci- 
sion. “I should do you injustice, injustice to the testimony of your 
modest, girlish impulse, founded on an entire lack of knowledge of 
the world, if I allowed your present excitement any logical importance 
whatever. The only reasonable test of your feelings is to be found in 
what you have said, acted, looked, and made me feel. If, for example, 
when you have told me again and again that you were so glad I had 
come, not only formulating your pleasure in my society in words, but 
smiling at me, giving me a soft, confiding glance if I took a place near 
you, making no effort to get rid of me, I ask, what then? Have you 
not also systematically turned to me, requesting my opinion on every 
sort. of subject, from the indications of the weather to European poli- 
tics, accepting my most casual decision as final? Was not the meaning 
of this your reliance on my superior judgment obvious? Accepting me 
as your companion, your guide, your familiar friend, what does it all 
point to? Asa plain man educated to logic, I ask you, my dear Agnes, 
what else was I to understand except that you had chosen me out of 
all the world to become your husband ?” 

“ Oh, oh, oh!” cried Agnes, writhing as if in physical torture. 

“But what else could it mean? As a rational being, I ask you 
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what other interpretation was I to put upon the signs of your prefer- 
ence ?” . 

Agnes spent all her force in keeping the wicket between her and the 
relentless logic of the situation. 

“It had not been a habit of mine to think of marrying,” Bernard 
went on. “It was originally my idea that a man should postpone 
feelings which, however pleasing and natural, often serve to abstract, 
hinder, and even thwart original study and research. Bacon has 
said that wives and children are part of the essential discipline of man- 
kind, but until I met you, my dear Agnes, I had decided that about the 
age of thirty-five would be soon enough for me to narrow my chances 
to a single choice. Nevertheless, as our acquaintance has progressed, 
I said to myself that the first really authoritative statement on the 
relations of the sexes was * It is not good for man to be alone.’ ” 

He took hold of the wicket with both hands and made an effort to 
turn it, but Agnes on her side was equally in earnest, and it did not 
move. 

“Why, my dear girl,” Bernard now said in a dulcet voice, “ why 
do you shut me out—in fact, why do you shut yourself out—from such 
a paradise? Tell me truly, do you not love me?” 

“No, no, no!” 

“ Impossible !” 

“We are not thinking of such things,” faltered Agnes. 

“ At any stage of a girl’s acquaintance with a young man it is neces- 
sary,” said Bernard, “ for her to ask herself what she means to do, also 
what he means to do. Then she can compare the answer to this inquiry 
with what she thinks she is doing and he is doing, and what others 
think they are both doing, until finally she will be likely to arrive at the 
truth of what she has done and what he has done, or will do.” 

Bernard was arguing his case with so much earnestness that Agnes 
had time to rally her powers, and, quietly slipping the button of the © 
wicket without attracting his attention, fled at the top of her speed. 
Bernard, fumbling at the bolt, lost a moment, then set out in pursuit. 
The instinct of the chase is strong in most men, and Bernard in par- 
ticular would not let himself believe anything but that Agnes fled to 
be pursued. Unluckily, however, his foot caught in a creeper and he 
fell headlong. When he arose to his feet Agnes had disappeared. He 
limped on after her, but reaching the end of the path, found that it 
here diverged into three separate ways. It is said that under such cir- 
cumstances a dog on the chase sniffs for the dropped scent at the first 
turn, and not finding it seeks it at the second; then, if still unsuccess- 
ful, jumps to the inference that it must be the third, and dashes on. 
A man in this situation, without this instinct, but instead educated to 
logic, decides not to make a further fool of himself and goes back. 
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Bernard retraced his steps. Coming upon the hat and parasol lying 
upon the ground, he gazed at them with some indescribable feelings, 
then in a painstaking way he picked them up, carried them back to the 
house, and laid them on a table in the hall. This mute restoration 
of her belongings must address itself to the conscience of Agnes. As 
he laid the things down he caught sight of the pile of letters lying on 
a salver waiting for the postman. In a flash he saw his whole course 
of proceeding opening before him. He snatched at an envelope directed 
in his own hand, made off with it, and in five minutes returned with 
another directed, sealed, and stamped. 

Two hours before he had replied in the negative to the president 
of a Western college who had offered him an associate professorship in 
biology. What had then seemed something to decline without con- 
sideration, in the light of these new events was to be hailed as a piece 
of good fortune. He went back to the work-room and began to put 
his belongings in a shape to be moved at once. He had laid a paper- 
weight on each separate chapter of copy, and had made a neat roll of 
the last proofs when Fleming came in. 

Bernard did not wait for his employer to take notice, he challenged 
attention. “I have to leave you,” he said, barring the way. 

“Leave me?” said Fleming. “ Why, how is that?” 

“‘T have an imperative summons to the West,” said Bernard. “I 
shall take an associate professorship at ——- University.” 

Fleming stared at him. “ Has anything happened?” he inquired. 
“ You seem to me to look rather upset.” 

“T am upset,” said Bernard. 

“ Just tell me what has happened,” said Fleming. He had made 
his way to his desk by this time, and sitting down turned his chair so 
that he could survey the flushed face of the young man. “ It all seems 
very sudden.” 

“Tt is sudden,” said Bernard. He stood up in all his squareness 
and solidness before Fleming. “It is my habit,” he went on, “to do 
everything in logical order. To a man of my principles, idiosyncracies, 
eccentricities, and irritabilities are to be discarded from the programme 
of a rational being. On your account, Mr. Fleming, I regret that I 
am not able to stay and ..elp you on with your book.” There was a 
certain wildness in the young man’s eye. 

“TJ hope you are not ill,” said Fleming, “or going to be ill. You 
seem distinctly feverish.” 

“To tell vou the exact truth, a complication has arisen,” said 
Bernard. “I have made proposals of marriage to your daughter.” 

“To my daughter!” said Fleming rather sharply. “To which of 


my daughters ?” 
“To Agnes, of course,” said Bernard, his brow gathering with a 
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fresh storm. “I should not have supposed that my attentions to her 
would have passed unnoticed.” 

Fleming hardly tried to repress a smile. “ From the precipitation 
of your retreat,” he said, “I fear that you have been refused.” 

Bernard did not like that smile or the light in Fleming’s eye. 
“What has passed between me and Agnes is between me and Agnes,” 
he said stiffly. “It was all very sudden. It would perhaps have ac- 
corded better with my general principle of action, Mr. Fleming, to 
address you first on the subject, but having amy that she was so soon 
to go away, and finding an opportunity to—— 

“You made an offer, and she declined it,” enieape Fleming 
with a wave of his hand. “It might have been better for you to have 
spoken to me first, but let it pass. We will say no more about it.” 

Bernard, however, was inclined to pursue the subject. “It was too 
sudden,” he now observed. “She was startled. She told me herself 
that she had not been thinking about such things.” 

“She refused you, I understand,” said Fleming. “ Let us say no 
more about it. I trust she will not think of love and marriage for years 
to come.” 

Bernard went on: “I shall not consider this final. She will come 
to understand herself better. Left without the support, the aid of my 
presence, I think—— 

“Don’t be an ass, my good fellow,” said Fleming kindly. “It was 
all too precipitate.” 

“ Exactly,” said Bernard, catching at a concession. “As I said 
before, I do not consider this final. I think that in my absence she 
will experience a void.” He paused a moment and looked around the 
room where of late he had been an active presence, then added, “I 
think that you too, Mr. Fleming, will experience a void.” 


> 


PART IV.: THE VOID. 
Xx. 


“ Girts should be very cautious,” was what Fleming said to his 
daughters. “ Hereafter I must keep a closer watch on you.” But at 
this moment events hurried him. Agnes and Theodora were anxious to 
get away. Their sky had fallen. All was unstable, fleeting, tottering, 
and unsubstantial. They were afraid of a ring at the door-bell. The 
sight of the postman made them blanch. If Theodora carried it off 
very well, Agnes was nervous, almost irritable. More than once she 
had been seen, her eyes red with weeping. Really it was all something 
to run away from, to forget. The thought of the experience seemed 
to go through and through one, spoiling everything that one had 
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hitherto done and cared for. Yes, they longed to be away, and yet the 
question of the book and the proofs and the half-finished copy had to 
be settled. 

Agnes and Theodora themselves settled it. It was they who urged 
their father to establish Miss Speed as secretary and leave her in charge. 
Teresa, appealed to, said, “I shall just simply wire for Annis, and you 
can try her for a day or two.” 

* But suppose she does not meet my requirements?” suggested 
Fleming. 

“She will meet your requirements,” answered Teresa. “She will 
simplify your life.” ‘Theodora and Agnes echoed it, “She will sim- 
plify your life, papa.” And it did seem to conduct to a simplification 
of the problem to see Miss Speed at work next day. 

* She comes and goes like an automaton,” was Theodora’s verdict ; 
but Fleming soon discovered that there was nothing mechanical about 
Miss Speed. She was, instead, peculiarly plastic to his every sugges- 
tion and idea. There had been nothing plastic in the quality of Ber- 
nard Bristow’s mind. Miss Speed assumed nothing, but she compre- 
hended. She dressed habitually in a white blouse, with a white collar 
turned over a black cravat, and a skirt of black serge. It was a sort 
of uniform. It seemed to shut her away distinctively from all the 
pretty feminine work of frills, ribbons, and laces to which Agnes and 
Theodora belonged. ‘The flower of things was apparently not what 
Miss Speed coveted. She was swift, dexterous, eager. She was to 
answer letters, to correct proofs, and to typewrite a quantity of loose 
material in the way of notes and memoranda. It no longer seemed 
impossible to get away on the twentieth, and the trunk-packing was 
resumed. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day before Fleming and his 
daughters were to set out for Newport that he came in and found Miss 
Speed sitting at the long table. He had brought her a cup of tea, and 
set it down beside her. 

“Theodora was about to send Augustus with it,” he explained, 
“but I told her I was coming in. But why not go and drink your tea 
with the girls?” he continued; “they will be delighted to have you. 
Nobody is here but Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks. They too set out 
for their summering to-morrow, so dropped in to say good-by. I'll 
carry the cup back for you.” 

Miss Speed checked him as he was once more lifting the cup. 
“Thank you so much,” she said, “ but I prefer to take it here.” 

“You don’t find it dreary ?” 

“ Dreary ?” she repeated incredulously, and shook her head. 

“T am afraid,’ Fleming now remarked, “that you feel over- 
whelmed with all I have given you to do.” 
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For a moment she did not speak. Then with a glance up at his 
face said, “ What I feel is that I shall hardly be earning the salary 
you give me.” 

“ Not earning the salary?” 

“T have not more than half enough to do,” she now remarked suc- 
cinctly. ‘ 

“T am afraid you do not like it here,” he returned with a tone and 
look of disappointment. 

“T was just thinking,” she replied, “as you came in what it would 
be to come here day after day, with the empty place all to myself as it 
were, and so little to do.” 

“T have been afraid I was overworking you,” said Fleming. “TI 
am half ashamed of going away on a pleasure trip and leaving you at 
the grind. I feel like a sort of brute in making you work at all.” 

“In that case,” she replied as if stung, “ nothing would induce me 
to keep the position as your secretary. It would show that you con- 
sidered me a weak creature; that you took me out of compassion. What 
I have been afraid of all the time was that you are trying to spare 
me.” Again she turned and looked up at him. “ Do you give me as 
much to do as you gave Mr. Bristow?” she now asked. 

“More,” said Fleming. “ Bristow worked on in his own way and 
thought he was doing something.” Fleming looked at her with a sori 
of solemnity. “ You don’t quite see how hard all this interruption is 
to me,” he went on. “ It’s my own work. It’s my own choice of occu- 
pation. It’s the only thing I have lived in and cared about for twenty 
years. I am just trying to do the best I can. Don’t make unnecessary 
difficulties.” 

“You mean that it is hard to hand it over to anybody to do,” she 
said. 

“ Of course,” he burst out, “JZ know, I feel; it’s a part of me. I 
simply give up to you or. to anyone as little as I can. I am brutally 
frank, you see.” 

“T like people to be brutally frank,” said Miss Speed. “TI think 
unless one takes hold of an idea from the very beginning, and works 
from the roots.of it, as it were, nothing can be of any use. That is 
the way I feel, as if I were just on the outside of things. I want to 
work hard, I want to earn money, but I want to feel that I do earn it.” 

Fleming gazed at her with a bright-eyed, alert look. “And you 
really want something more to do?” he asked. . 

“JT need to feel that it is not a mere piece of generosity for you 
to let me come here,” she answered. 

He was balancing some thought in his own mind. “ It had occurred 
to me,” he said slowly and hesitatingly, “that I might ask you to look 
over some old diaries of mine; there are some notes on Charazes and 
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Apptas that I made in Java which I should like to have detached from 
the text and fitted into the chapters on Lepidoptera.” He paused and 
interrogated her. 

“Why not?” said Miss Speed. “Or do you consider it a task be- 
yond my powers?” 

“ Hardly that,” Fleming murmured. He walked the length of the 
room, opened the door, and went out. About fifteen minutes later he 
returned with two square volumes with tarnished silver clasps and 
bound in black leather. Jeaning across the table, he laid them before 
her and sat down facing her. “I will give you a piece of work to do,” 
he now said simply, “ which I couldn’t hand over to anybody unless 
I——” He broke off. “I confide the task to you,” he said. “ You 
have perceptions; then too you seem in a way so detached from the 
world.” His serious glance met her wondering one. She had taken up 
one of the volumes. “I have always thought,” he went on, “that 
finally I could do it myself. But I am a terrible coward. If you 
would just open the volume you have in your hand and run your eye 
over it, you will se——” _ 

“Tt is a diary,” she said, supplying the words as he paused. “I 
see the date. It is almost twenty years ago.” 

“ Just after my little girls were born,” said Fleming, “I went on a 
voyage and spent the best part of seven years in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Each member of the expedition had a particular post as- 
signed and a special branch of study. I was a young fellow, and at- 
tached myself to one and another of the older men. I worked in my 
way pretty hard, and as first impressions are very vivid, I should like 
to have that part of the diary which gives the fruit of my observations 
and experiments copied out.” 

“That can be done,” she said quietly. 

He hesitated a little, then added in a low voice: “I dare say that 
you may have heard that I was married before I was twenty-four and 
that my young wife died within a year. You must pity the foolish 
young fellow you find in the book, and reflect that it was a hard blow, 
that he had been a little spoiled and hadn’t much philosophy. Once or 
twice I have tried to get at the matter I wanted myself, but the task 
was beyond me. Don’t you see?” 

“T see,” said Miss Speed. 

“‘ When I wrote the diary,” pursued Fleming, “it never occurred to 
me that I should care to use my notes. Anything that took hold of 
my mind I simply set down. I had somehow to live on, to do some- 
thing.” 

“T think I understand,” said Miss Speed, in that way which was 
peculiarly hers, as if she could not touch a thing delicately enough. 
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XI. 


Two days later the tides of life at Stanwood had subsided to their 
lowest ebb. Fleming and his daughters had departed; some of the 
maids were taking their holiday. Augustus, left in charge, varied his 
occupations by playing on a banjo. The grooms exercised the horses 
in the drives, accompanied by the dogs. Nobody came or went except 
Miss Speed, who flitted in early and flitted away late, at one o’clock 
taking her lonely meal in the dining-room, served by Augustus. 

' The Charles Dowdles had gone to Europe. Thus Annis had the ex- 
perience of two empty houses, and settled down to the quiet life with 
the comfortable sense that it was to continue for six weeks. Never 
since she was grown to womanhood had she felt just this sensa- 
tion of a pause, of a rest, of an opportunity to be herself. Her occupa- 
tions not only tranquillized but interested her. There were no inter- 
ruptions. Her life, for once, seemed to be all of a piece. She had 
sometimes mentally defined her idea of existence as the having 2 
chance to be herself down to the very roots. Now she missed nothing, 
nobody, unless it might be her daily glimpse of Agnes and Theodora. 
She had shrunk back from Theodora’s proffers of a lively friendship, 
but the comings and goings of the two girls had made a pretty picture 
in the foreground of the fine old place. She had liked it. Still this 
emptiness, this stillness, except for the far-off tinkle of the banjo, 
soothed her. Something pressed down, denied, but still fresh and full 
of life, rose and filled the vacuum. 

The mail was brought to her three times a day, and three times a 
week there was a big packet of proofs. She read the letters, answered 
the unimportant ones, and forwarded the rest to Fleming. She cor- 
rected the proofs, and for three hours each day for a week worked hard 
at the typewriter. She had no occasion to address a word to her em- 
ployer, but when Fleming returned letters on which he had scribbled 
answers for her to copy and despatch, he was apt to put in a word to 
her: “ Don’t over-work.” “Take a day off when you need it.” “ This 
weather is too warm for you to think of touching the machine.” 

This was the extent of the communication between them. Her sense 
of responsibility was complete, but not arduous. She had locked Flem- 
ing’s diaries in a drawer the very afternoon he had put them in her 
hand. Her very impulse of curiosity about what must be to some 
degree a revelation of Fleming was something to check and deny until 
her present task was completed. Then a day came when she said to 
herself, “I can finish this to-morrow,” and she put forth all her 
strength. She finished it that very day. Now that she was free to 
take up the diary, she changed her place, choosing the alcove which had 
a bay-window opening into a cool, shady nook beneath tall tulip-trees. 
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She spent more time than she was accustomed to waste on trifles in 
making certain little arrangements. She put a Japanese bronze vase 
on the floor beside the table, and in it three lotos-blossoms from the 
water-garden. It seemed, oddly enough, as if she experienced a sort 
of shyness, and even to herself made excuses for delay in opening the 
book. 

Fleming had interested Annis from the first. That she was his 
secretary was not a circumstance that flattered her belief in herself ; 
she was well aware that she was a mere stop-gap, not Fleming’s choice ; 
that he had reposed an extraordinary confidence in her, why, that sim- 
ply showed how he had exhausted every resource to-find any kind oi 
work that she was fitted for. It was in this mood of humble self-con- 
sciousness that she opened the diary. On the first page of each volume 
was written in an old-fashioned hand: 


“To my dear son,—with the hope that he will put down 
here his observations upon Nature and her beautiful and uni- 
versal laws,—and that in the pursuit of wisdom and experi- 
ence he may find happiness and peace. 

“ THEODORA STANWOOD FLEMING.” 


Underneath the inscription was written in Fleming’s hand: 


“Dear mother, I will do my best.” 


The first half-dozen pages were a mere log-book of the voyage: it 
was evident that the writer was studying navigation and learning how 
to take observations. Now and then some detached fact was set down: 
the points of an animated discussion on heredity which had occurred at 
dinner. Then suddenly came the entry, “ We were married a year ago 
to-day,” and for pages and pages after this anniversary it was clear 
that the young widower was fighting his despair and dismay at close 
quarters. 

After he reached the islands and the party settled down to different 
occupations Annis no longer had the sense of intrusion which had at 
first oppressed her. In fact, some of those earlier pages had made her 
feel as if she must shut the book and lock it away. Certain phrases 
seemed to imbed themselves into the very substance of her mind and 
quiver there as if they were a part of her own possible suffering. They 
belonged to the voyage. Once at work, he had fastened to the every- 
day tasks of collecting, experimenting, taking notes, with a grip that 
showed that he was making an effort to get out of himself. 

It was here that her own task began. To each member of the ex- 
pedition was allotted some special field of study, and Fleming’s had 
been the insects that swarmed along the beaches. She had lately copied 
a monograph on the tiger-beetle and thus could understand the rela- 
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tion of these early notes to his later work. She soon gained insight into 
Fleming’s methods, penetrated the secret of the careless jottings down, 
knew how to finish abbreviated words and sentences. This skill did 
not come all at once. Now and then there was a tussle to get at the 
meaning. She had to understand everything in order to understand 
anything. It was necessary to keep her finger on the pulse of the writer ; 
to feel with him; to accept the logic of his being able one week to work 
arduously and set down his record clearly, and then for days and days 
together to effect nothing but gropings of the spirit and wrestling 
against mortal weariness. If she had not known the sequel of this early 
history, if she had not seen Fleming himself twenty years later with 
this same work the central interest of his life, she would have said that 
he could never have gone on: that he must have been all his life a 
man sick at heart. If for weeks and months together he seemed utterly 
absorbed, finding triumph in a new orchid or the discovery of a fourth 
moult in an insect, then would come a day when memory played some 
trick, and the old persistent regret, like a root-fibre, cropped up with 
a fresh impulse, the trouble began again. What did it mean? How 
could it be borne? He could see nothing before him but that lovely 
face with the parted lips. © 

Then forty-eight hours later he would be setting off on an expedition 
to the hills. Annis as she read copied whatever offered itself for the 
purpose, giving to each extract its own page, but between them what 
strange gaps existed ! 


XII. 


WitTH almost a pang Annis saw that the month of August was 
waning.“ She had finished the diary; then, to make certain that she 
had missed nothing, she went over it again. Even when the writer was 
suffocated by his own sensibilities, she liked the style, nervous but con- 
tinuous and convincing. 

There was no artifice.—he simply saw and felt, and what he saw 
and felt he set down faithfully. She liked the young fellow; she pitied 
him. She associated him but vaguely with her employer: he seemed 
to be more like a man who had died in his youth. 

She was no longer so importunately eager to be busy. If the morn- 
ing brought the letters and proofs she soon went through them. She 
was better mistress of the subject than she had been at first; her 
touch surer and her method swifter. In the afternoons nowadays she 
was almost idle; and when she was idle there was the imperative need 
of turning over the pages of the diary and making certain that she had 
mistaken no detail. 

From outside came a dreamy hum from the million wings which in 
late August makes a music and a rhythm of its own. Then the 
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change day by day of the shadows on the lawn, as the sun dropped 
towards the equinox; the coming into bloom of the late flowers; the 
ripening of the pears and peaches; the fruity smell mingled with the 
pungent odors of autumn; the added richness of the light: all these 
effects had a wealth of meaning. In fact, Annis had time to muse on 
the mystery of things. Had that brief married life run its course 
in this very house? Had that dead girl perhaps sat in this very room? 
Annis liked to think of her in possession, presiding at table, going 
from room to room with a touch here and there to make the dainty 
freshness of her surroundings fresher and daintier; ascending and 
descending the great, stately staircase, until that day when she had 
gone up never to come down more on those winged little feet of 
hers. This constructive imagination had its effect upon Annis, and led 
her to have a sympathy for that young wife curiously close, even poig- 
nant. She had pictured her to her own mind, patching out the image 
from the many-sided hints in the diary. It came over her one day with 
a sharp shock of feeling that, as Agnes and Theodora were the children 
. of this dead “ Agnes,” and since they resembled each other, yet had 
hardly a trait of their father’s, they probably looked like their mother. 
This inference, so obvious, brought a feeling of disappointment. Annis 
admired the twins, but somehow that dead “ Agnes” must have been 
fairer, statelier, sweeter. Thinking about it endlessly, she began to 
wonder whether, somewhere in the great, silent house which she had 
hardly penetrated, there might not be a portrait of the dead woman. 
Accordingly next day when she had had her luncheon she made a tour 
of the dining-room to look at the pictures on the walls. There were but 
two portraits: one of a middle-aged man and the other of a woman 
considerably older. They served to whet her curiosity. Two hours 
later, when she knew by the distant tinkle of the banjo that Augustus 
was far from his pantry, she left her work and, half-bold and half- 
abashed, crossed the silent hall, dark yet lighted up here and there by 
some vivid spot of color as a bit of jewel in one of the stained-glass 
windows caught the light and reflected it in a prism. The long draw- 
ing-room was darker still; the chairs and sofas, in their chintz covers, 
were clustered together in groups suggesting gay little coteries. As she 
stood on the threshold peering in something stirred, rustled, wavered. 
Was the room peopled by ghosts? She quaked with an odd excite- 
ment; then as she advanced and her eyes grew accustomed to the dim- 
ness, saw that the chintz-covered chairs and sofas were empty; the 
cushions unpressed; the knick-knacks on the little tables untouched. 
Nothing moved but the lace curtains at the window, swaying to and 
fro in the wind, and what reached her ears with its ripple of inde- 
cipherable sound was the breeze outside murmuring among the trees 
and the creepers on the walls. No, no one but herself lived, breathed. 
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moved here. She advanced, looking from side to side at the pictures. 
There were water-colors and etchings, and over the great mantle-piece 
a copy of the “ Aurora.” At another time the eager “ Hours,” the 
swift glow of color from a sunset or the water of a lagoon might have 
appealed to her, but not to-day. She was looking for one picture, 
and one only. It was not in the long drawing-room. She rested for a 
moment before the dropped portiéres at the end. Timidly she lifted 
one. Yes, here was another, a smaller room. She gave a glance around. 
Here were low seats, a wicker tea-table, two pretty desks. The whole 
look of the room was youthful and coquettish. A large canvas hung 
over the fireplace. A feeling of conviction that she had found what 
she was looking for clutched at her heart. 

She flung a shutter open. 

There it was! She knew it; she was sure of it. This was the girl- 
bride and in her wedding-gown: the wedding-gown that she had worn 
to the tomb ;—that Annis knew, for the diary had told her so. 

The tinkle of the banjo still sounded. Annis drew a chair and sat 
down. She surrendered herself wholly to the fascination of the mo- » 
ment. She sat gazing, with a mute effusion of feeling going out to the 
portrait that was not so much curiosity as a satisfying of a hunger of 
the soul. She had come to love the dead girl so dearly. Loving her, 
she had needed to see her, to study out the secret of her personality, and 
here was the intimate presence. The portrait, if not beautiful in an | 
absolute sense, still expressed a woman of a rare type, of a subtle grace, 
a charm that held. It was no difficult matter for Annis to read in this 
face, this figure, this attitude, this perfection of each detail of hand, 
wrist, throat, ear, temple, the beauty that the young husband had re- 
joiced in while it was in his arms, and when he missed it had been 
“a-weary of the sun.” 

Annis sat gazing, finding in the half-smile of the lips, the serenity 
of the brow, the archness of the glance, the key to curious secrets. She 
drew it in with senses all a-quiver. She had never before got so near 
to the possible meaning of life. After a while she went back to her 
work, but found herself unable to accomplish anything. She lingered 
and loitered, staying on much later than usual. When she finally went 
home it was almost dark under the trees where she was walking, 
although the mellow, changing lights of sunset were still filling the 
aérial spaces with wonderful color. She could not sleep that night; 
her pulses beat, her nerves thrilled and tingled. It seemed as if her 
whole soul were agitated by the swell of some powerful emotion. 

“ How could she have died?” This was the question that Annis 
asked herself again and again. How could she have let go her hold 
upon a life in which every fortunate condition met? In reading the 
diary Annis had sometimes felt that the young widower had — 

Vou. LXVI.—5 
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poured forth only the fervor of his youth, of his romance, of his 
mocked and thwarted passion. But the dead girl’s face had answered 
this doubt. She was worthy of the love lavished so freely. “How 
could she have died ?” 

There could be no harm in going again to look at the portrait. 
Annis had less and less to do nowadays. It was the general summer 
holiday, and the proofs from the press were sent at longer intervals. 
She had finished the copying,—still, perhaps she ought to go through 
the diary once more to compare her notes with the original and make 
sure of their absolute correctness. One thing was re-enforced, and that 
was her comprehension of certain phrases. They haunted her memory: 
they tormented her with their restlessness, their pain: they helped to 
transfigure the portrait, to create anew a glamour, a poetry, a longing | 
to look at it again and again, a habit of insatiable expectancy. Annis 
went to it now two or three times a day. It was something to love, 
to live by. Annis herself was conscious of moving on in a bloodless 
way: of missing not only the life of the senses but of the spirit. It 
was a real experience to take in the fuller meaning of existence as this 
girl had done. She had died when less than twenty, passionately be- 
loved: a wife, a mother. She had in that little space rounded the 
full cycle of a woman’s possible experience. Annis looked so much at 
the portrait that after a while it seemed to respond to her. The hour 
of the day, the shifting of the lights outside, the changing season, made 
the difference, no doubt, but Annis began to feel that the eyes met hers 
day after day, offering each time a new clue. If sometimes the young 
face seemed to glow with a sort of insolence in its beauty, its pride of 
life, and again there was a soft archness, a piquancy, a question in the 
look, still more often, when the shadows were beginning earlier and 
earlier to enfold the rooms, something seemed to come into the girlish 
features demanding sympathy, disclosing a fear as of approaching 
doom. The eyes met Annis’s with a look in them of longing for escape. 
Escape from what? From too much happiness? Or from the terror 
of this death swift on the chase and soon to overtake her? 

All this was, of course, foolish and fanciful, and came from the 
fact that Annis was living in an unhealthy sort of way mentally. Still 
nowadays she varied her occupations by walking about the grounds, 
although even then she was thinking about the dead girl who had once 
walked round these garden paths and under the trellises. It was all 
a sort of phantasmagoria. 

One afternoon Annis, after looking about in vain for something 
to do, had gone outside. It was the second day of September, and she 
had been expecting some word from Fleming as to the time of his re- 
turn. The day was excessively warm, with the peculiar quality of heat 
that belongs to September, and she avoided the garden, which lay with 
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its color and odors absorbing the sunshine, and turned into a thicket 
of shrubbery. She sat down on a bench, but the heat here seemed 
greater than it had been indoors. She felt a faintness, a weariness of 
the light, a touch of ennut, and decided that when the afternoon 
mail came in she would give a hasty glance at the letters and if they 
brought her no special task she would go home. All at once, smitten 
with a sense of longing for the coolness and tranquillity of the room 
where the portrait hung, she rose and went in, walking straight towards 
the back drawing-room, and flinging the shutter half open sat down in 
front of the picture. 

In another instant she was conscious that someone had lifted the 
curtains behind her. Then a voice which seemed to come from some 
other world of habit and ideas said,— 

“ How are you,’ Miss Speed ?” 

She was at once too much startled and too languid to rise. She 
bowed slightly, and saw a tall, fairish man, who came towards her hold- 
ing out a cordial hand. , 

Of course, it was Fleming. 

“T saw you across the lawn,” he said; “then when I went out 
caught a glimpse of you entering the house, and have been looking all 
over this floor for you. I am so glad to find you.” 

Her embarrassment turned her cold. 

“Tt was so warm outside,” she murmured. “I thought it might be 
cooler here.” 

“Yes,” said Fleming, “it is dark and cool here.” 

He drew a chair and sat down facing her, with his back to the por- 
trait. “I am glad that you have found out the ways of the house,” 
he now remarked. “TI have been afraid it was horribly dreary.” 

She could scarcely find words to speak, but faltered out,— 

“I like to come here and look at the portrait.” 

“ At the portrait,” said Fleming, and he half turned and looked 
at it over his shoulder. 

“It is so exquisite,” she said. 

“Yes, it has always been considered a good likeness, besides being 
a fine work of art,” said Fleming. “I suppose you know that it is my 
wife.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Annis, and. then her face burned at the thought 
that he would guess that her knowledge of it all came from the diary. 

“ Do you think my poor girls resemble their mother ?” he now asked. 

“They are like her,” said Annis, “ but——” 

“Yes, she is lovelier,’ Fleming put in when she paused. “She 
has just the indefinable touch of charm which they haven’t arrived at 
yet. Agnes’s mouth is larger and Theodora’s nose more—tilted, we 
will say.” He laughed easily, jumped up, flung the shutter a little 
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wider open, and looked at the portrait as if critically. “I will con- 

fess,” he proceeded, “that it seems to me that my girls grow pretty 

and sweet every day. I am not sure that they may not in time almost 

equal their mother.” He went nearer to the picture. “This was” 
painted the winter after we were married,” he explained. “At the 

time we did not like it. It seemed too sedate. She was a mere girl.” 

He hesitated a moment with his eyes still on the portrait and began, “ I 

wonder if”—then broke off. 

Annis had risen. It came over her that she was intruding here in a 
place sacred to Fleming,—to his persistent. regrets. 

“T suppose you will not mind my going home early to-day,” she 
now remarked. “It is so warm.” 

“ Of course,” he replied. “It is terribly hot. There are all sorts of - 
things I am dying to ask about, but you must be tired.” 

Miss Speed instantly declared herself anything but tired. She had 
only felt herself in the way, etc., etc. 

“If you are sure you are not in a hurry,” said Fleming, “I should 
like to have you stop and tell me how you have got on. I will not keep 
you long.” 

He walked by her side as they went through the hall towards the 
work-room. “I have wondered about you,” he said. “ Haven’t you 
been miserably lonely ?” 

“T had my work,” she answered. 

“T envied you,” said Fleming. “I should have been glad enough 
to change occupations with you. It is a droll thing; this society, any- 
where, but droller of all at summer resorts,—seeing people endlessly 
for whom you care not a button, talking endlessly and of nothing, and 
eating and drinking too much.” 

They had by this time reached the work-room and were standing 
by the long table with its piles of neatly filed work. 

“How about the diary?” he said abruptly. “Did you make any- 
thing out of it?” 

She indicated the piles of notes and explained that she had given a 
different page to each set of entries. 

“Was it a tough job?” he asked as he took up the sheets. 

“T tried to do it faithfully.” 

His whole face lighted up with pleasure as he glanced here and 
there, and turning he caught her hand in his and pressed it. 

“T am so glad to be able to make use of these notes. Of course, in 
one way it is all in my mind. But the when, where, and how of every- 
day observations are so much’ more satisfactory than the expanded 
theory. It seemed a pity to lose the results of those years in the Archi- 
pelago. But when I made an effort to face the diary it sickened me 
like the gibbering of an idiot.” 
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She uttered an exclamation, but he turned back to the papers. She 
began to make her preparations for departure. 

“Oh, you are going,” he said presently, looking up. “ By the way, 
I suppose you burned the other stuff.” 

“ Burned it?” she replied,—“ I burn that diary ?” 

He looked at her, as if thinking of her point of view. 

“What I began to ask in the other room,” he now said, “ was 
whether the diary had excited your interest in that portrait.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, looking back at him. “ And then when I found 
her so beautiful——” 

He saw that her face had singularly kindled. 

“T am sincerely obliged to you,” he now remarked.’ “ My fingers 
have been itching to get hold of these notes. I shall write that whole 
last chapter over and put them in.” 

He sat down at once and became so deeply absorbed he did not 
notice when she left the room. 


XIII. 


On the morning after Fleming had made his unexpected reappear- 
ance, as Annis Speed sat at work she caught a glimpse of a horsewoman 
coming up the drive. She seemed to be making a reconnaissance 
rather than a direct approach to the house. She rode from one point of 


attack to another and waited; came up to the windows of the work- 
room and surveyed the place. It so happened that Miss Speed’s bent 
head was not within the range of her eyes, being hidden by the corner 
of the desk. The fair equestrienne accordingly rode on, and in another 
minute Annis heard her tapping with her riding-whip at the casement 
of the butler’s pantry. . 

“ Augustus!” she cried with imperiousness, “ Augustus!” Augus- 
tus appeared. 

“Ts Mr. Fleming at home?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am; none of the family are at home.” 

“T heard that Mr. Fleming was coming back yesterday.” 

“ Not to stay, ma’am. He just came, but went off at seven o’clock 
this morning.” 

“‘ Will he not return here?” 

“He didn’t properly say, ma’am.” 

“ Did he not tell you to have dinner or supper?” 

“He told me not to get up anything in particular,—that an egg 
and bread and butter would do.” 

“ Evidently he expects to be here,” said the lady. “Why did you 
try to give me the idea that Mr. Fleming would not return home?” 

“Mr. Fleming didn’t leave orders, ma’am.” 

“ Of course, he will be back to-night. Augustus, listen to me,” said 
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the lady. “Tell Mr. Fleming, just the very instant he comes in, that 
Miss Hicks was here; that she came over to ask the favor of his com- 
pany at supper with her and her brothers this evening at eight o’clock.” 

Even while she was giving this invitation in an authoritative man- 
ner of one who says “Go” and “ Come” with the finality of the Cenr- 
turion, Augustus suddenly disappeared from the window, and in his 
place appeared the head and shoulders of Mrs. Beresford. If Miss 
Hicks’s astonishment at this curious transformation was shown by her 
flushing crimson, Mrs. Beresford’s face hung out an answering signal. 

“ My dear Flora,” she said in her soft, bland way, “I had already 
invited Cousin Stanwood to dine with me.” 

The two ladies confronted each other. 

“You seem to have taken possession,” said Miss Hicks with a smile. 
“ Are you holding the fort against the enemy ?” 

“TI dropped in just now to hear the news,” said Mrs. Beresford. 

“Oh, you have not seen Stanny, then?” 

“ Certainly not. I did not reach home until nine o’clock last night.” 

“T had thought that you were three hundred miles away.” 

“T had heard that you were at the Sulphur Springs.” 

“T have not been back twenty-four hours.” 

“ Your return is most auspicious. . It seems as if——” 

“I was about to congratulate you on your infallible instinct.” 

So far the voices were a little too high-pitched, the tension of the 
effort to carry off the situation and ‘not put themselves in the wrong 
by any show of embarrassment too evident. Mrs. Beresford was the 
first to round off the edges. “Well, my dear,” she said, “I withdraw 
my invitation. I’m only a dull old woman. I never have a glass of 
wine fit for a man to drink, while it is well known what good Madeira 
your brothers have. Cousin Stanwood shall take supper with you.” 

“T thank you,” said Miss Hicks. “ My sole wish was to save him 
from the tedium = an empty house. My brother caught sight of him 
yesterday, and—— 

“He reached home about four o’clock yesterday, Augustus says,” 
Mrs. Beresford now remarked, “and went to New York this morning 
at seven.” 

“I suppose it is something about his book,” suggested Miss Hicks. 

“ Augustus suggests that we should ask the secretary; he may have 
told her something of his plans.” 

“T looked in as I rode along; there is nobody in the work-room.” 

Annis, thus challenged, had by this time appeared at her window. 

“T am here,” she said. “I could not help overhearing. Mr. Flem- 
ing came yesterday afternoon. I went home earlier than usual and vee 
him here. He said nothing to me of his plans.” 

Both Mrs. Beresford and Miss Hicks stared frankly at Miss Speed. 
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““ What do you think?”. Miss Hicks now demanded. “ Will he be 
back or not?” =~ 

“T have no idea about the matter,” said Miss Speed, and with so 
cool and impassive a manner that they were both impressed afresh with 
the utter impossibility of Stanwood Fleming’s finding anything but a 
useful machine in this secretary. 

“ How about the book? Is he needed here?” 

“ Not until the ‘ revise’ is ready.” 

“ And the ‘ revise’ is not ready ?” 

“ It was to be ready the middle of September.” 

“ Did Mr. Fleming say anything about his daughters’ plans?” Mrs. 
Beresford now inquired. 

“ Nothing at all,” said Annis. 

“He seems not to have opened his lips,” observed Miss Hicks with 
a little laugh. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Speed. “ He asked if I had finished some 
copying he had given me ordérs to do. I told him it was finished. 
I put it in his hands, and then I went home.” Annis waited a moment, 
then, as no more questions were propounded, she nodded to one and the 
other of the two ladies and went back to her work. She saw presently 
that Mrs. Beresford had appeared on the steps which led to the side 
porch, and that Miss Hicks had reined up her pawing and impatient 
steed and was talking to her. 

Not one of the three ladies had a glimpse of Fleming that day, but 
the moment Annis entered the place next morning she saw that he had 
been at work there. Towards noon he came in, shook hands with her, 
and accounted for himself. “Of course,” he said, “ you saw that I had 
carried off-all those notes. It seemed as well to see the printers myself. 
I gave particular directions as to how they were to be set up. We shall 
have the proofs by the first mail to-morrow. I must take the afternoon 
boat to Fall River. My daughters have gone on a yachting cruise, but 
perhaps I told you. The diary put everything else out of my head.” 

He went on and atoned for his past reticence by telling her all that 
he and his girls had been doing for the past six weeks. He dealt with 
the experience good-humoredly, but as if the only enjoyment he had 
realized was his escape from the proffered enjoyments. His heart had 
not been in it, of that Annis was sure. She looked at him as he talked. 
Two days before, as he stood looking up at his wife’s portrait, it had 
seemed incredible that he was the man who had written the diary, whom 
she had of late been idealizing, whom she had infused with sentiment, 
romance, poetry of a high order. This actual Stanwood Fleming, with 
his keen, puissant air, his half-absent glance, his easy, half-satirical, 
half-humorous smile as he talked, had almost repelled her. He had 
outlived that youthful self, and that youthful self was what had inter- 
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ested her. This man was kind, the kinder, perhaps, because she had 
come close to his work and knew it well, and his work was, she fully 
comprehended, the central, about the only, interest of his life. 

He told her that he and his daughters would be back in ten days 
from now, and that orders were given that the whole house should be 
in running order by that time. She, Annis, would not be disturbed. 
He had breakfasted with Mrs. Beresford, and she had promised to 
superintend the operations. He was presently to take luncheon with 
Miss Hicks, and Miss Hicks would also, no doubt, be ready to look in 
and see that things were going on. Even as he spoke he looked at his 
watch, declared it was time for him to be off, and vanished, leaving 
Annis to resume her work. 

That evening she found a letter from Mrs. Dowdle, who with her 
husband had been in Europe for a few weeks. They were to sail on the 
fourth, and six days later would be at home. Annis asked herself what 
had become of that precious six weeks. They had run away, like a river 
to the sea. The summer was over indeed. 

It was her way when she.came back from her work to freshen her- 
self, slip into the gear she was to wear on the morrow, then eat her 
meal with a book before her, which she afterwards went on reading in 
the library. To-night she did not open the book, and when she rose 
from the table began to pace up and down the great, empty rooms, 
unlighted except for the reading-lamp burning under its shade in the 
library and one gas-jet in the hall. 

“ Everything passes with me,” said Annis to herself. “I gather 
nothing; I keep nothing.” 

She went to the open door and looked out; the full moon was 
shining. Crossing the porch, she sat down on the top step, and two 
minutes later Fleming, who had suddenly been seized with a desire to 
talk to his secretary, walked along the flags and found her there. 

“ Why, this is just the thing,” said he. “It is not a night to stay 
indoors,” and he sat down on the step below her, bracing himself 
against the balustrade half facing her. 

“Tt is pretty here at night,” he said; “the moon gives a charm to 
that Italian terrace and the vases. I hope I don’t spoil it for you,” he 
added. 

“ Oh, no, indeed,” said Annis. : 

“T wanted to talk about the book,” he said. “ You'll have a lot of 
work now on the references,” and he went on giving certain directions. 

“T am in a fever to have the thing finished,” he proceeded, “ but 
when it is out I shall be at a loss. My occupation will be gone indeed. 
The girls talk about a house in town; then somebody has asked us to 
join them in a trip to the Mediterranean.” 

“You will hardly be at a loss,” said Annis as he paused. “ Life 
seems to be opening delightfully.” 
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He threw back his head and laughed. 

“That is what my poor girls think,” said he. He looked at her. 
“What shall you do when I have no more work for you?” he now in- 
quired. 

“T hope something may drift up,” Annis replied. 

“T have sometimes wished to tell you,” said Fleming, “that I ap- 
preciate you. I wish to say it all the more because in a sort of way I 
did you injustice at first,—that is, injustice to your powers. You have 
perceptions. One doesn’t meet that sort of comprehension too often. 
In even the dullest scientific treatise there is a personal note which 
has its value. You preserve it. You have helped me; you have little 
ways of helping me that are almost a revelation. It is a charming sur- 
prise.” 

She held her breath. It was a charming surprise to her. 

“You are a very clever woman,” said Fleming. “I don’t believe 
you realize how clever. May I ask how old you are?” 

“ Thirty-one,” said Annis. 

“T thought you could not be younger. There is no childishness 
about you. You must have been pretty well-disciplined in some way.” 

“ Plenty of ways,” said Annis. 

“ Now I will tell you,” exclaimed Fleming, “what I really came 
over to-night to say to you,—that you look to me rather pale. Perhaps 
you don’t realize it, but you may have been a little under a strain. 
Now you are going to have the place all to yourself for ten days and 
more, and I. want you to make the most of it by riding or driving all 
you can. I shall give directions to that effect. Have you a habit?” 

“I? No.” 

“T dare say there are half-a-dozen in the house. I will ask.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Fleming,” said Annis, “but I shouldn’t 
think of such a thing.” 

The tone of her voice was convincing. 

“T feel sorry for you,” he said; “you seem to get so little out of 
existence. Do you crave nothing of what other girls live by?” 

“T crave a great deal,” said Annis. 

“ May I ask what?” 

She shook her head. 

He put out his hand and touched he; arm. 

“The confidence I have reposed in you is incredible,” he said in a 
low voice. “In return try to trust me a little.” 

“Oh, I trust you perfectly, Mr. Fleming,” said Annis hurriedly 
“It isn’t that: it is simply that I hate to talk about myself. I cannot 
endure to look it all in the face. I am so unlucky. All the people that 
I belong to are so unlucky. I think that nobody ever had more persist- 
ent bad luck than my mother and I have had.” ; 
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“Why, my dear child,” said Fleming, amazed at the passion of her 
voice, “ what bad luck have you had?” 

She was silent. Then he asked, “ Have you tried in any dirbotion 
and failed ?” 

“T’ve tried everything. I’ve failed in everything.” She said this, 
then paused and drew in a deep breath. “I do not believe that you 
have heard how I am situated.” 

“Tf Teresa said anything I did not take it in. All that I recall is 
that I have heard that you are the daughter of her cousin, John 
Speed.” 

“ He died when I was eight years old,” said Annis. “My mother 
married again; she married George Ganeau.” 

Fleming drew in a deep breath. He was silent a moment. 

“T see,” he said then: “she married a man who ran off with every- 
body’s money that he could get hold of. I am with you heart and 
soul. Have you any brothers and sisters ?” 

“Yes, there are four Ganeaus, I am the only Speed, and there is 
very little money for any one of us.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Fleming, and Annis, sometimes in 
full revelation, again with little hints and half-phrases, disclosed her 
history. She had at first felt as if there were plenty of power in her- 
self. She had needed to make money for her mother and was de- 
termined to make money. She had begun by studying art. Her first 
work was praised; up to a certain point only one student camesnear 
her. Side by side with her, however, sat that one, who from the point 
where Annis began to grope for her aim expanded; who could not 
make a stroke without showing secrets of touch and handling that 
proclaimed the artist. Annis worked on, believing that she could re- 
conquer her place by taking pains infinitely. But there was the other 
who took no pains, but who had by nature the impulse to do every- 
thing exactly in the right way. 

“So I gave it up,” said Annis. 

“Was that wise?” 

“Yes, I did not give it up too easily. I had my little time of 
despair. Little by little, line by line, the truth was bitten into me 
that I could do no more. Nature had fixed my limitations. I was only 
twenty-two, and comforted myself that I possessed some literary 
ability.” 

“Yes, you have a good deal of literary ability,” said Fleming. 

“T thought so,” said Annis, with a little laugh. “I had already 
written some trifling things which were accepted by editors, so I wrote 
a book.” 

“A novel, I suppose. Tell me its name.” 

“No, no, no!” 
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“ Did it fail ?” 

- “Tt produced a certain amount of comment from the press. It was 
called original. But I made very little money by it.” 

“ Oh, that money,” said Fleming. “If I had my bread to earn and 
that of my children, I should be more of a man to-day than I am. But 
I should like to have you spared. You want money for——” 

“For my mother, my little sisters, my two brothers,” said Annis. 
“Perhaps you will understand now how I ventured to be so bold, so 
intrusive, that day when I pushed my claims upon you.” She paused 
and waited a moment, then went on: “Oh, I have blushed for myself. 
I have wondered what you must have thought of me.” 

“Oh, come,” said Fleming. “If there is any question of blushing, 
it’s I who ought to blush. But we'll let all that go. It’s a lucky cir- 
cumstance that by chance or mischance I finally did get hold of you. 
I’ve had a curious impression all these weeks while you were reaching 
those slim white hands of yours into my past e 

She was in doubt what to say, and said nothing. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, “it has made me eternally your friend and 
debtor. I had a sort of regard for-you from the first moment I saw you. 
It is a pity if somehow life cannot answer some of your demands 
upon it.” 

He had risen and now stretched out his hand. 

“Thank you for telling me everything,” he said. “Thank you for 


all. « Good-night.” 
* 


PART V.: CUPID SHARPENS HIS ARROWS 
bs: XIV. 


Aenes and Theodora ought by this time to have gathered a fund 
of social experience. They had found out the possible magnificence 
besides the certain charm of seaside cottages. A grandaunt, a cousin, 
and an old friend of their grandmother’s had given them dances, din- 
ner-parties, luncheons, teas, and sailing-parties. Except that human 
consciousness does not materially alter, and that each of us knows him- 
self under the lion-skin (or ass’s skin, as the case may be), it might 
have seemed as if Fleming’s daughters might easily have come to the 
comfortable agreement that everything was at their feet. For they 
had held their own very well. They had, wherever they went, even 
made a little sensation. They had become habituated to their own 
success, their distinction, to their own splendors of raiment. For 
example, and in order to suggest how they looked as they moved 
through the summer round of pleasure, it may be told that they wore 
white endlessly; whether thick or thin, opaque or tissuey as their 
frocks and gowns might be, they were white; so were their hats, 
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whether big or little, fluffy with feathers, flowers, and chiffon, or 
sailor simply tied round with ribbon; their parasols were white even 
to the sticks and the crystal knobs; their gloves were white and some- 
times even their shoes. It was beautifully done, and they felt natural 
triumph at being able to do these things well, but it was balanced by 
a healthy sort of surprise. 

“ Just to think,” Theodora would say to Agnes, “that these sur- 
passing individuals are nothing but you and me.” 

But even that palled. “When one gets used to it, why, one does 
get used to it.” This was an aphorism of Theodora’s, and another 
was,— 

“Tf one cannot help things, why, I suppose they have to happen.” 

This last was Theodora’s philosophic reflection upon certain events 
which Fleming heard of when he came back to the Pier to gather up 
his daughters. He had left them with his cousin, Mrs. Weeks, who had 
been the hostess and chaperone of the yachting-party which they had 
been asked to join. 

“Oh, your girls are just sweet,” was Mrs. Weeks’s comment on the 
events of the fortnight. “It is hard to choose. Each of them helped 
to make the cruise go off! Each could be depended upon to be such a 
picture! And if at the very end it was a little uncomfortable——” 

“ Rough, I suppose?” suggested Fleming as the lady paused. 

“Rough? No, calm as a mill-pond all the time. If we had de- 
pended on sails we couldn’t have got out of the harbor. What I re- 
ferred to was the climax of the little drama. Of course, if girls will be 
so unreasonably pretty and picturesque young men will fall in love.” 

“Surely not on board yachts,” said Fleming, aghast. “I should 
have supposed that a yacht of all places in the world——” 

“Dear Cousin Fleming, I know yachting from beginning to end, 
and I know that there is nowhere such a chance for making love as on 
board a yacht. There is always an excuse for sitting in all sorts of odd 
places; you want to be in the breeze or you want to be out of the 
breeze; and whether it is to leeward or to windward, there is always 
some sort of opportunity. Then there’s the companion-way,—one has 
to be helped up and down. And wraps,—one has always to be putting 
on wraps or taking them off. Rough weather and a mackintosh is the 
best excuse of all, and as one is sunburned to the color of mahogany, 
no one can tell whether one blushes or not.” 

“ You convince me against my own reason,” said Fleming. “Still, 
I hope my poor girls didn’t——” 

“‘ Oh, they did not fall in love,—it was the other way. They were 
fallen in love with.” 

“The devil take the young fellows for their impertinence,” said 
Fleming. “I should like to pack them off to the antipodes.” 
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“The girls did that fast enough,” retorted Mrs. Weeks. “Before 
we were out of our berths we heard the people on deck lowering a 
boat, and at breakfast it appeared that the unhappy lovers had set off 
either to drown ge or to reach land, the nearest aa of which 
was nine miles away.” 

It was when they had left the Pier that Fleming made inquiries 
concerning this unfortunate incident, and elicited Theodora’s for- 
mula,— 

“If one cannot help these things, why, I suppose they have to 
happen.” 

“ But when they happen over and over again,” said Fleming. How- 
ever, he was the least dogmatic of men, and decided that it was not 
worth while to inflict sermons upon his daughters. 

“ Very likely it did them no harm,” he said reassuringly. “ Now, 
when I was home last week I happened to hear all about the first set 
of heart-broken suitors, and they seemed to be getting on very well.” 
As he spoke he glanced from one to the other of his daughters, and 
observed in each a quickening of glance and a slight heightening of 
color. “Goethe says,” he now proceeded, “‘ man is never happy till 
his own striving has itself marked out his limitations.’ I dare say 
you are both a little wiser than when you began; and by and by you 
will be a little wiser still.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Agnes with conviction. 

“One finds out a great many things,” declared Theodora noncha- 
lantly, “ which if one had known at the beginning might have altered 
things.” 

She did not define her meaning further, and Fleming, not on the 
look-out for subtleties, did not peer into the matter of her moods too 
curiously. 

“The best thing I know about this sort of an experience,” he went 
on, “is that it inspires a feeling of patience and long-suffering. You 
see that people mean well,—that they are spending a great deal of 
money and meaning to do their best,—but oh, when you go to bed and 
look back on the dinner you have eaten it is almost certain to seem to 
you that it was an abominable dinner: you took the wrong wine, or 
ate something that disagreed with your digestion, or you sat by some- 
body who bored you. Oh, I have suffered! Now there was Miss Adys; 
she said to me, ‘Oh Mr. Fleming, do talk to me about Nature. 
I’m so fond of Nature,—I do think Nature is so queer.’ Yes, I told 
her, Nature was queer. If people have the courage of their ignorance 
I don’t particularly mind. It is the clever people who give me a sense 
of eclipse and self-abasement and make me wake up in the middle of 
the night in a cold sweat of horror as I remember what they have 
made me say. It is true I don’t mean to lie intentionally,—but I had 
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to keep up with them somehow,—and if they took a tone as if they 
wanted to improve their minds, why then. Yes, I long to get home and 
sit down solidly and not let myself be bullied.” 

It was when they were finally on their way home that Agnes said 
one ll 

“ There is so little that is instructive in the conversation one hears 
in society.” 

“T should hope not,” Theodora ejaculated. 

“You have not said much about Miss Speed, papa,” Agnes now 
observed, of course thinking about Bernard Bristow’s conversation, and 
then of the transformation scene when his waning had been followed by 
Miss Speed’s waxing. 

“Miss Speed has done very well indeed,” said Fleming. “She 
has a very delicate touch.” 

“T am so glad,” murmured Agnes. “Of course, I suppose she is 
not learned and clever like—— 

“Like Bristow? Oh, dear, no!” said Fleming. “Bristow knew a 
good deal more about one’s subjects than one did one’s self. He made 
one feel one’s want of understanding.” 

Agnes’s face glowed. 

“I suppose so,” she said, with a soft sigh. “He is so very su- 
perior.” 

“ Can it be that she really liked that prig?” Fleming asked himself. 
It so happened that Theodora was not at this moment within hearing. 

“ Papa,” murmured Agnes, leaning towards him, “ you alluded to— 
to having heard something about Bernard—— 

“T met him on the train coming from New York,” said Fleming. 
“He inquired about you, said that he should be on his journey West 
about the twenty-fifth, and might stop and—— 

Fleming was taken aback by the sudden rapture in the face turned 
towards him. 

“Might stop and see how my book was getting on,” he added. 
Then, as Agnes turned her blushing face towards the window, Flem- 
ing mused on the subject. It was clear that she liked Bernard; prob- 
ably if young men inspired young girls with the same feeling they 
aroused in the breasts of those girls’ fathers there would be fewer mar- 
riages. Agnes happening at this moment to change her seat, Theodora 
dropped into it. 

“Papa,” she said in a caressing tone, and with a soft brilliance of 
glance, “tell me, please, what you heard about Owen.” 

“ What I heard about Owen ?” 

“ About Owen Torrance.” 

“ What I said was that I fancied he was not broken-hearted. Did 
you wish him to:be broken-hearted ?” 
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“ Of course I wish him to be-broken-hearted. Either a man is—is 
in love, or he is not in love. If he is, why, then—why, then, he is 
broken-hearted.” 

“T will tell you, my dear little girl, that when a young man is 
snubbed and sent to the right about——” 

“Oh, that was only a joke. A girl has got to be the least little bit 
of a coquette in pure self-defence. Besides, he was greedy.” 

“ Greedy, was he?” 

“Did anybody suppose that I was all ready to—that—that——” 
She broke off. “ Not but that I have a little remorse, now and then,” 
she superadded, “for we did snap them up. We were just a little 
greedy ourselves. I know Agnes feels it.” 

“Feels greedy ?—Agnes?” 

“‘ Feels a little remorse. He was such a lift; he filled all the gaps. 
There are times, you know, papa, when a girl longs for a little help 
in society; when she is ready to exclaim, ‘Oh, that Bliicher or night 
would come!’ And he always came.” 

“ Bliicher ?” 

“No, papa, I don’t mean Bliicher. I mean Bernard Bristow.” 

“T thought we were talking about Owen Torrance.” 

“Not when we are discussing Agnes, if you please. She got on 
with Bernard. I didn’t get on with Bernard. If I asked him if he liked 
Rudyard Kipling, for example, he would say, ‘I have not yet had time 
to take up Rudyard Kipling,’ with an air as if Rudyard Kipling were 
hanging in suspense between heaven and earth, waiting for Bernard 
Bristow’s verdict. I didn’t like the square. toes of his boots, but Agnes 
thinks they are so sincere. We have talked it all over endlessly. Now 
I don’t fancy a large young man in a frock coat, but Agnes does. Then 
his hair—I want to put it under a flat-iron, but Agnes thinks it stands 
up in such a superior way, just as a superior young man’s hair ought to 
stand up. That is the charm of Owen,” Theodora now observed with 
a smile and a sigh; “he isn’t a bit superior.” 

“ Owen is not much of a talker, perhaps,” suggested Fleming. 

“T do not like a young man who talks too much,” said Theodora 
with instant decision. 

“T happened to hear,” Fleming now confided to Theodora, “ that 
Owen. is getting on at Westlake’s. There was a competition for the 
plan of a college dormitory and his drawing was accepted.” 

“ Owen’s?” cried Theodora rapturously. “Oh, isn’t he a dear?” 

Shaping itself inevitably out of a multitude of perceptions and in- 
tuitions came a clear idea to Fleming that Agnes and Theodora had 
repented; that with more experience, more understanding of them- 
selves, a chance of comparing Bernard and Owen with their later ac- 
quaintances, they had found out the secret. of their own preference. 
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All this was natural and inevitable, no doubt. It was part of the eter- 
nal conspiracy against the rights of fathers. Let him feel as he might 
about the two young fellows, the events seemed already appointed. It 
was a happy accident that they were no worse. 

Fleming and his daughters reached home in the early evening, and 
later, after the girls had gone upstairs, Fleming went into his empty 
work-room, turned up the lights, sat down at the table, and lifted a 
paper-weight from a pile of loose sheets. At this moment the fact that 
this was the “revise,” that his task neared completion, gave him no 
pleasant sense of achievement, but rather the feeling as if a dead wall 
rose before him. All the work on the book would shortly be at an end. 
It would be printed, published. The bubble that had taken on the hues 
of the rainbow to him so long and lighted up his dull path year after 
year would now be at the mercy of any critic who tried to prick it. He 
would miss the occupation. After a while he might be ready to push 
the subject to further conclusions, but at this moment what he experi- 
enced was a chilling sense of vacancy. He had thought of late that to 
be at home again would give him relief, would be the end of something 
exigent and unsatisfying which had tormented him at times and which 
he ascribed to a dislike of society, to his feeling of making an exhibi- 
tion of himself. Perhaps the dreariness that now beset him came from 
his consciousness of the slenderness of the thread that bound his 
daughters to his own life. For a time he had fallen into a pleasant 
fiction that he was necessary to them. Why was it life had always been 
a meaningless affair to him? His réle was to endure it, to make no 
’ schemes, simply look on and hinder nothing that might help to make 
his poor girls happy; to be careful to permit nothing to happen that 
was not for their happiness. He had gone on for twenty years stifling 
his rebellion, balancing his impetuous haste against a certain dogged 
tenacity. He sat almost without moving until past midnight; then 
walked out of doors along the terrace looking up at the sky where 
myriads of stars palely twinkled. Then he went in and to bed. 

When he entered the work-room next morning he found Miss Speed, 
who had been there since eight o’clock. He had slept late, then had 
breakfasted with his daughters, who were overflowing with talk. It 
was so delightful to be here. No place was so charming as “ Stan- 
wood.” And to think they were at home, might unpack their trunks, 
do what they liked, say what they liked! 

In fact, Agnes and Theodora were in such high spirits that their 
happiness overflowed, like a liquid from a too-full crystal vase. Flem- 
ing, leaning back, simulated stupor, but was observant nevertheless. 
They did not seem to him to be quite in earnest, but it was better than 
being tragically in earnest. They were half in love. They were ex- 
pecting something, looking forward to something. In that lay the 
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charm. To be half in love was enough at their age. It was the feeling 
that belongs to spring, the delicate thrilling of every vein into life. 

When he finally arose and left them, Agnes said to Theodora, “ Did 
you think papa seemed just a little sad ?” 

“Not sad, but absent,” corrected Theodora. “He is thinking 
about his book, I suppose.” 

Fleming passed on and entered the work-room. He was still con- 
scious of the gnaw of that ennui which had devoured him the night be- 
fore. He still had a sense of loss, loss indefinite and indefinable. He 
had been in no haste to meet Miss Speed, and when, on finding the 
door ajar, he had gone in noiselessly and found her absorbed in her 
work, his impulse was to withdraw unseen.- He did not withdraw, 
however; the attitude of the girl as she sat; the pure, half-austere out- 
line of her head and profile; the careful, deliberate way in which she 
was going over and over some passage in the proofs—minutely. severely, 
critically—somehow interpreted and suggested a new train of feeling. 
In another moment she rose to turn to an open book lying at a little 
distance from her on the table and saw Fleming. 

Five minutes later the room was perfectly quiet again. Miss Speed 
was pursuing her work, which was the sifting and comparing of notes, 
references, and cross-references in the proofs, while Fleming was sit- 
ting at his desk with the letters from the morning mail spread out 
before him. The whole length of the room separated him from Miss 
Speed, and his back was turned to her. But in this interval he had 
tasted something fresh, sweet, sharp. Every nerve in him tingled with 
pleasure. 

What had happened was something more to be apprehended than 
defined. When Annis saw him a sudden light had transfigured her 
face. She had uttered an exclamation and moved towards him. “I 
had not heard that you were back,” she said. 

“We got in at eight o’clock last night,” he answered. 

“T had meant to finish these proofs before you came,” she said with 
a little laugh, “but they are almost done. Here is the mail; I have 
not yet looked at it.” ; 

He had then gathered up the pile of letters and carried them round 
to his desk, running a little silver knife through and through the enve- 
lopes. The action was purely mechanical. 

“ She likes me,” he said to himself; and then again, “She likes 
me.” 

Perhaps what had startled him most was that this sudden glimpse 
threw its illumination upon the intense need he had of being liked 
by Annis. This swift consciousness invaded his whole being. It in- 
sinuated itself into every thought and idea. It was more that he was 
taken hold of by the discovery than that he took hold of it.- He stole 
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one glance back at her. She did not look up. Her attention was con- 
centrated on the printed sheet, and if he had been a hundred miles away 
she could hardly have shown less consciousness of his presence. 

Fleming had never considered himself an imaginative man, but 
at this moment as he sat turning over the letters he found himself 
possessed of a fancy which, as in a magic mirror, showed him a long 
series of pictures. In the chill and rayless atmosphere in which he 
had lived so long a little light and color could play marvellous tricks. 
He thought out the situation from beginning to end. Here he was, a 
man of forty-five with two daughters. Perhaps in the past he had 
somewhat failed in his duty to them. He had hardly realized that they 
were grown up. But he had finally awakened to a feeling of his own re- 
sponsibilities, and now for some weeks and months had done his best. 
The girls had had a little flurry of gayety at home, then had made a 
successful flight into the brilliant summer world outside. They seemed 
to have missed nothing. They had had offers of marriage. and had 
lately given real signs that they had preferences. Each could carry a 
neat little dot to her husband, and it was not probable that their mar- 
riage would need to be long delayed. Fleming saw himself in imagina- 
tion giving away his dear girls to the men of their choice. At this 
moment he held these early marriages in the highest approval. His 
benignant idea included a wedding, perhaps a double wedding, of the 
utmost magnificence. All that society could offer, all that money could 
buy,—the swell of music, the pomp of high function. the splendor of 
raiment, the charm of flowers ;—everything was to be lavished, nothing 
withheld. A tear came into his eye as he tenderly committed them to 
their proud young husbands. The whole scene of Agnes’s and Theo- 
dora’s triumphal wedding-march towards happiness passed before him. 
There was no blank, not a feature was blurred; sunlight, gas-light, 
electric lights, colored lime-lights. made everything shine with pris- 
matic tints. 

Then he would be left alone, a solitary man. If not childless, he 
would henceforth be second, not first, in his daughters’ affections. 
Surely it would be an excess of stupidity and pusillanimity for a man 
to accept this mere remnant of existence. Something within him— 
pressed down, thwarted, denied—seemed to rise and claim its own. 
He had been excluded from any personal life so long. All youthful 
feeling for happiness having gone to be a ghost, never again to find 
body or likeness of its own, he had seen no alternative but work in a 
red-hot element which dissolved both soul and spirit. But was there no 
other alternative, and might he not throw off this long thraldom, and 
rise and victoriously snatch at it? 

And then there came into his mind another set of pictures. in which 
a stray moonbeam, a faint hint of color, a gleam as of dawn, the mere 
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promise of a fresh day to break, was enough. The pleasures he divined 
rather than saw were of an innocent description. It occurred to him 
that he should like to drive about London in a hansom cab, look at the 
distant Alps again from a Jura pass, climb Jaman, descend Gemmi, be 
rowed all day on an Italian lake, have a glimpse and whiff of Rome 
from the windows of the sculpture gallery in the Vatican. Or they 
would be in Paris, and he would say to the companion of his travels, 
of whose face he did not dare quite to see the sweetness, “ Dear, let's 
go shopping in the Rue de la Paix. They have such pretty things.” 
Or suppose they were in Venice. “ Shall we go, little wife, to the Lido, 
or might it be Torcello?” 


While Fleming sat busy over these imaginations he had seen as in 
a dream Agnes and Theodora enter their pony phaeton and drive away 
(this emblematic incident may have helped his vision to take shape, 
proportion, and idea), then when, a little later, just as his divination 
into the future was beginning to make clear the fine silhouette of 1 
woman’s face beside him in a gondola, Augustus announced, “ Mrs. 
Beresford wishes to see Mr. Fleming.” 

It was an hour before Fleming was free of this visitor. When he 
went to meet her he was conscious of having, as it were, a secret in 
his pocket. Not having glanced at himself in the glass, however, he 
had little idea of the illuminated aspect he presented to Mrs. Beres- 
ford. She had often had a sense of some mystery in Fleming, a sub- 
tlety beyond her touch or reach. She had suspected certain things 
before. Now she almost knew. 

“You look as-if something delightful had happened,” she said 
as she extended her hand. 

“ Well, we are back again, and as far as I know there is not a din- 
ner-party or a dance ahead for three months. Isn’t that enough!” re- 
turned Fleming. 

“That seems merely a negative happiness,” she observed. “ But 
if it contents you to be let alone, we will try to do it. Has Flora Hicks 
been here?” 

“‘ She was here when we came in last night,” said Fleming. “She 
sat down and ate supper with us.” 

“ And afterwards you walked home with her?” 

“How could you know that?” exclaimed Fleming. “Can’t Miss 
Hicks and I have our little secrets?” 

He drew a chair beside her and sat down simply and naturally, 
as if ready to talk about any subject. His eyes met hers frankly. He 
smiled. What gave an additional twist to the knife in her heart was 
that he did not even pretend. She had seen it in his look the moment 
he came into the room. She had an inkling of it even in his step, in the 
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way he held out his hand. Mrs. Beresford determined on the instant to 
end this suspense. She had been determined to find out, and she had 
found out. That brazen woman had been at the house to greet them 
the night before. 

“T had thought of dropping in myself,” Mrs. Beresford said with 
a slight air of constraint. “I had worked very hard, and was anxious 
to ask you and your dear girls if the house was arranged to your 
liking.” 

“T am glad you rested instead,” said Fleming. “The house seems 
a miracle of comfort to us all. We were glad to get back to our own 
beds, our bath-tubs, even our old clothes. Then Miss Hicks had made 
a mushroom salad after a wonderful recipe, and we all decided it was 
delightful no longer to be in exile.” 

Mrs. Beresford flattered herself that she knew how to tread softly, 
and she had trodden softly. “And now that you are at home, and 
your book is coming out, what are you going to do?” she demanded. 

“T shall try to find some new interest in life,” he replied. And 
again the knife was twisted in the visitor’s sore consciousness by his 
bright, half-boyish look of embarrassment. 

“ You are still young,” she said with a sigh. “ A man at your age 
has a lifetime before him.” It was then that she felt she could bear no 
more, for Fleming demanded,— 

“Do you really think that a man who will be forty-six in December 
has a right to begin and try to live over again?” 

And the light in his eyes blinded her like a fire. 

“Your dear girls,” she gasped. “I suppose you expect they will 
marry and leave you.” 

“It seems to be in the nature of things that girls do marry and 
leave their fathers to look after themselves.” 

After this Mrs. Beresford got away as soon as she might, and Flem- 
ing, quite unconscious of Mrs. Beresford’s supernatural intuitions of 
his secret, was caught up by the strong wind of destiny and carried 
dizzily on towards his fate. 

He found Miss Speed standing in the middle of the room. “I was 
wondering,” she said, addressing him unhesitatingly, “if there were 
any letters to answer.” 

“JT haven’t looked,” returned Fleming with admirable veracity ; 
“T was thinking of something else.” He brought the still unopened 
batch of correspondence to the table, and while she looked over the 
letters he walked about the room, dictating the answers. Twice in 
making the circuit of the table he leaned down and looked over her 
shoulder, as if to take note of the sentence she was jotting down. Each 
time her calm glance met his. She was as unconscious of his proximity 
as a child. All was pleasant, intimate, friendly. But at this moment 
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his deepest soundings brought up nothing except a delightful sense of 
his companion’s quick intelligence. 

“Tf she likes me,” he now said to himself, “she feels secure. She 
does not suspect me of caring for her.” In fact, the frontier line be- 
tween fact and fancy suddenly reasserted itself. ‘ Perhaps she does 
not know it herself,” he thought again. “She puts her feeling for me 
on other grounds.” 

She took up a small, square envelope with a crest and seal. “Shall 
I open this?” she questioned, with just a suggestion of archness. 

“Oh, yes,” said Fleming, “ open it.” 

Miss Speed had not read two lines before she looked up at him with 
a startled, conscious glance. “It is about me,” she said. “ How very 
good of you.” 

Fleming caught at the sheet and glanced through it. It was a 
note from a sister of Mrs. Weeks, inquiring whether the Miss Speed 
whom he had been ready to recommend possessed the requisite qualifi- 
cations for a governess and travelling companion. Did she understand 
French, German, and enough Italian to pass muster? Could she read 
aloud well? Had she travelled enough to be conversant with routes, 
rates of money, and the like? Could she look after a party of six on a 
journey through Europe? Fleming dropped the letter and stared at 
Miss Speed. 

“TI remember now,” he faltered. “I did ask Mrs. Weeks if she 
knew of any opening for you, and this Mrs. Cassilis is her sister.” 

“ How good of you,” said Annis joyfully. “I can never thank you 
enough, Mr. Fleming.” 

“The devil take Mrs. Cassilis, and me too for suggesting that you 
desired such a place,” said Fleming. “She apparently wants a com- 
panion, governess, courier, factotum—for all I know, a lady’s maid.” 

“T should not be afraid to undertake it,” said Annis thoughtfully. 
“TI might have to brush up my German and Italian, but I have always 
so longed to go to Europe.” She put out her hand towards the letter. 
“T do not seem to remember that she said anything about the salary.” 

“Not a word,” said Fleming. “ Perhaps she expects to have your 
services in payment for travelling expenses.” 

“That would not do,” said Annis with quiet decision: “I have my 
mother to think of.” As she looked up she met his eyes, and half- 
smiled, half-sighed. 

“You seem to me not to demand too much from life,” he said. 

“T do not dare,” she answered. 

“Oh, how well she pleased him as she sat there,—all the better for 
the note of melancholy in her voice, for the softness and mystery of 
derk eyes under their darker lashes, for the clear, well-cut, but weary 
lines of her face, the sad mouth with the acute lift to the upper lip,— 
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the smile which, in spite of all its sweetness, did not seem to know 
joy. Had she been more beautiful, had she been more happy, she 
would have drawn him less. 

Perhaps seeing a question in his eye, she now inquired, “Shall I 
write to this lady ?”—she looked at the signature—“to Mrs. Cassilis, 
at once?” 

“No,” said Fleming, “ wait a little.” 

*‘ But she is expecting to sail early in October,” suggested Annis. 

“ Ah, you wish to go, you wish to leave me,” said Fleming. “ You 
are tired of me and of my book, of the everlasting grind. You want 
change, variety, novelty.” 

She was startled and honestly puzzled. “ But you have said that 
you would soon need me no more,” she said. 

“ But I do need you, I need you particularly.” His tone and look 

_were peremptory. 

“ Are you thinking of taking up fresh work?” she inquired. 

“T have work before me that will last ten years, twenty years—as 
long as I live.” Then, as if aware that he might be weakening his 
cause, he walked straight out of the room, and she saw him no more 
that day. 


XV. 
On the second morning after their return Agnes had a note from 


Mrs. Beresford asking her to come over for an hour. This summons 
was in itself a little mysterious. She entered Mrs. Beresford’s snug 
little morning-room. Agnes was struck by a look in Mrs. Beresford’s 
face of wear and tear. 

“T hope you have no bad news, Cousin Fanny,” said Agnes. 

“T was afraid you might have some to tell me,” returned Mrs. 
Beresford. “TI am in such a state of tension I felt that I must know 
the truth. Has he spoken to you yet?” 

When a subject is paramount in one’s own consciousness it is an 
easy matter to believe it is in the minds of other people. 

“Oh Cousin Fanny,” Agnes murmured, all blushes and confu- 
sion. “ How could you guess?” 

“‘'Then he has told you and Theodora ?” 

“Oh, not Theodora, of course, not Theodora,” said Agnes, startled. 

“But you are both his daughters. Is it actually settled?” Mrs. 
Beresford had spoken with intense eagerness, but now her manner sub- 
sided into a tragic conviction that disaster was at hand. “TI have such 
a feeling for you both,” she went on, leading Agnes to a divan and 
standing before her. “ But as you always seem the elder of the two 
my heart goes out to you in particular, dear Agnes.” 

Agnes’s sensibilities seemed at first to have outrun her curiosity, 
but now her inquisitiveness got the upper hand. “Do tell me what 
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it is, and what it is you are talking about?” she murmured, perplexed. 
“Surely you are not alluding to papa.” 

“Then he hasn’t told you?” 

‘He has hardly said a word since we came home. I never knew 
him so silent.” ; 

“Can’t you guess what has happened ?” 

Agnes sank back appalled, with such a visible lack of support that 
Mrs. Beresford began propping her up with cushions. 

“ Surely you must have seen signs of it.” 

Agnes was pale. “Signs?” she faltered. 

“When he was here a fortnight ago he was just his usual self, but 
still I think it may have been going on then. She followed him home, 
hung about, and waited for him.” 

“Oh, who?—who?” 

“Don’t ask me to speak the name of that brazen woman! Who else 
could it be? Who else has gone to see him in season and out of season ? 
Who has pranced about like a scout on horseback, keeping watch of 
his every movement ?” 

Agnes muttered a moan, “ Oh, oh, oh!” That crowning, that dis- 
tinctive touch made the personality of the enemy almost too clear. She 
cowered, she shrank. “Do you mean,” she whispered, “ tha e 

“He told me himself; that is, in a way that left no doubt on my 
own mind. He explained that he was only waiting for you and Theo- 
dora to be married.” 

Decidedly Mrs. Beresford’s mind travelled fast to conclusions. It 
did not stick at a trifle. Agnes with her white frock and her white 
hat and parasol was still huddled among the cushions. “ Let us talk it 
over calmly,” the hostess now said. “I sent for you in order to pre- 
pare you for the worst, but possibly there is still time.” 

“ Still time?” gasped Agnes. 

“Could you let her come in and take your place,—your dear 
mother’s place,—the place that your grandmother, Theodora Stanwood 
Fleming, filled so nobly and so long?” Mrs. Beresford let go these 
arrows straight to the mark. She knew that each had told. There 
was first a moan, then a shiver, then rigidity. Having accomplished 
her object, Mrs. Beresford now drew an easy-chair in front of Agnes 
and sat down herself. 

“ Of course, she is not happy at home,” she now continued. “She 
has pined all her life to have her own way. Ah, she will enjoy this.” 

Agnes sat spellbound. 

“Tf I could think,” Mrs. Beresford continued in her softest voice, 
“that it was for your dear father’s happiness ——” 

“It couldn’t be,” said Agnes with sudden energy. “The thing is 


inconceivable.” 
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“The inconceivable is what you have got to accept,” said Mrs. 
Beresford. “ He talked of beginning life over again. He said he was 
not yet forty-six.” 

“ Not till December,” said Agnes with tears. ‘“ Everybody has ad- 
mired him so much this summer. We were so proud of him, Theodora 
and I.” 

Mrs. Beresford shook her head. “If you could have been content 
to be proud of him, to look after his comfort,” she said with gentle 
remonstrance. “ Taking into consideration just the sort of man your 
father is, it does seem as if you and Theodora might have been content 
to have but one single idea, and that to make up to him for his loneli- 
ness.” 

Agnes reached out a feeble hand, but Mrs. Beresford went on im- 
placably. “If you desert him, why shouldn’t a woman who has been 
trying for the last twenty-five years to get married——” 

“Oh Cousin Fanny, she isn’t more than thirty.” 

“Not more than thirty!” repeated Mrs. Beresford in a tone that 
dried up argument, even conjecture. “ How long ago is it that she was 
engaged, or pretended to be engaged, to your Uncle John Torrance? 
He had to fight for his freedom.” Nobody better than Mrs. Beresford 
knew how to make out a case. “ Not more than thirty! Why, some of 
the men she has tried to marry are grandfathers. Not that age makes 
any difference,” she now magnanimously conceded. “If only it could 
be for everybody’s happiness. But can you not recall how your grand- 
mother dreaded her?” } 

Agnes had listened with a sudden appalling illumination. “TI was 
so y-ung,” she faltered, “I did not think.” 

“Your grandmother always sat watching for her to ride up. She 
was certain to meet her on the steps. She said, ‘Oh Flora, come and 
see my roses.’ ‘ Oh Flora, come and have a cup of tea,’-—anything, any- 
where, to keep her away from your father. Theodora Stanwood Flem- 
ing was a wise woman.” 

Agnes had hidden her face. The speaker went on, the note of 
grievance getting uppermost in her voice. “When your father begged 
me to be a mother to you and Theodora, I threw myself into the breach. 
What was the result? That woman constantly thrust herself in. If 
your father had asked her as well to be your and Theodora’s mother, 
she couldn’t have had more assurance. I am made in a different way, 
thank heaven! I had such lovely ideals for you. I pressed such nice 
ways upon you. I wanted you both to dress in white, don’t you remem- 
ber? You took the hint. Oh, I could have done anything—every- 
thing—for you two dear girls. You are both too young to realize how 
an unoccupied heart like mine goes out to your sweetness, your inno- 
cence, your need.” 
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“ You are awfully kind, Cousin Fanny,” Agnes quavered. She rose 
slowly. “I shall need to go home and think about it all.” 

“ Remember,” said Mrs. Beresford, “that he is not made up, as the 
rest of us are, of shreds and patches, he is all of one piece; he has 
been all his life faithful to one ideal. I explain this craze by its being 
a part of that idea. Don’t you know how, because you and Theodora 
were her children, he suddenly gave up his book to devote himself to 
you? And I have no doubt that creature has so worked upon his better 
feelings, she has made it seem that it is for your happiness that he 
ought to marry her.” 

“For our happiness?” Agnes fairly bristled. 

“Tf you felt as I should feel in your place,” said Mrs. Beresford, 
who also had risen and now stood gazing at Agnes, “ you would save 
him.” 

“Oh, if I only could! but how?” 

“T should never let him go out of my sight. I should show him 
that I could be everything to him, and that my happiness, Theodora’s 
happiness, everybody’s happiness, was bound up in his being devoted to 
you and you to him.” 

She saw the woe in Agnes’s face, but she did not relent. “ You will 
be grateful some day to me, dear, for saying this, if not now.” 

“ Oh, I am grateful,” said Agnes, “ but, but,—good-by.” 

Somehow she got outside the house, down the drive, into their own 
grounds. So far she had shaken off the tears that brimmed over, now 
she was just about to give way altogether when she heard Theodora’s 
voice calling “ Agnes! Agnes!” 

It happened that just here was a rustic seat. Agnes sank down into 
it and waited. Theodora was flying towards her. From the pompon 
of her hat to the point of her shoes she was all happiness, life, dancing 
triumph. Her arms were extended as if she were ready to clasp the 
whole world. Her face was full of fun, laughter, mischief. 

“Oh Agnes,” she exclaimed, “whom do you suppose I have just. 
seen and actually shaken hands with?” 

“TI do not know,” said Agnes tragically; “I do not care. It does 
not matter. Nothing will ever matter any more.” 

But Theodora saw nothing but her own joy, heard nothing but the 
voice of the charmer. She bent down and whispered in her sister’s 
ear “ Qwen.” Agnes moaned. Her whole heart and soul and physical 
being recoiled before this crisis. 

“T simply. said, ‘ How do you do?” explained Theodora, “and he 
answered much the same thing; but yet, although there was not another 
word spoken, it was all made up.” 

“Oh, it is all very well for you to be in such high spirits,” said 
Agnes, tears running down her cheeks, “ but I am very miserable.” 
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A chilly gust of bewilderment shook Theodora. “Has Bernard 
been ?” she demanded. 

“No, no, no!” 

“Tsn’t he coming ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” panted Agnes. “It is all so complicated, so diffi- 
cult, so cruel. I can’t take it in. It seems to me as if an occasion had 
arisen for sacrifice, as if we had to give up everything.” 

Theodora, sharply startled, tried to gain a clearer apprehension of 
what was behind Agnes’s words and looks. Kindled as she was with the 
electrical shock of youth, she had hoped everything, but now she feared 
everything. 

“ Oh, tell me,” she cried. “I am willing to do anything I ought to 
do, only I wish to understand.” 

Their eyes met with a moment’s unfaltering look. “ We have got 
to save papa,” Agnes now murmured. 

“ Save papa from what ?—from whom ?” 

“From Cousin Flora Hicks,” said Agnes. 


XVI. 


“‘ ALL we wish to do, all we think of, all we long for or imagine, 
is that we want to try to make you happy, papa.” This from Theo- 
dora. 

“Yes, yes, dear child, yes. One makes other people happy by stir- 
ring in the right ingredients, just as a cook makes pancakes.” 

“Tell us what to do, papa, and we will follow the exact recipe.” 
This from Agnes. 

“T’ll write it out,” said Fleming. 

“ Hitherto,” said Theodora, “we have been children. Now we are 
grown up and have put away childish things. We will work with you, 
copy your manuscripts.” 

“We wish just as far as possible to take the place mamma would 
have filled,” said Agnes with some emotion. 

“Why, my dear girls,” exclaimed Fleming, perhaps a trifle em- 
barrassed, but still flattered, and not at all disliking to have their arms 
linked in his, their soft cheeks pressed to his. They met him each 
time he emerged from his study. But so far his mind had been too 
busy with his own problems to allow him much opportunity for these 
pretty mystifications, for after his one moment of irresistible intuition 
Annis Speed had puzzled him. He had never for one moment let go 
the belief that the look he had met in her eyes that morning, as she 
looked up, had been pure joy at seeing him again. It had been the 
mirage reflecting that oasis in which he was to find the satisfaction 
of his every instinct, but meantime he was travelling across a dry desert 


to reach it. 
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They had been working together at the notes and references for 
three days. “It is more easy to find opinions than facts to substantiate 
them,” he had said once or twice, and he had to thank her for her steady 
persistence. He had never seen her equal for it, and had told her so. 
Yet with all this constant intercourse and all its seeming intimacy 
there was no rubbing away of the barrier between them. She was not 
one of the women who betray their feelings. She had not even asked 
him whether he had answered Mrs. Cassilis’s letter. She had had appa- 
rently but one single thought, and that of getting through the proofs. 

This life inside the work-room, intense, many-sided, and laborious, 
had so taken possession of Fleming’s heart and brain that he had had 
faint appreciation of what was going on outside; knew little or nothing 
of Agnes’s and Theodora’s manceuvres, their reconnaissances, their 
waiting in ambush, their dispersal of the enemy. When he was in the 
work-room they left him alone. There Fleming was supposed to be 
safe. 

It was he who finally spoke of Mrs. Cassilis’s letter. “Shall I 
answer this?” he one day asked Miss Speed. 

“ Certainly,” she replied; “I supposed that you had already done 
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“T shall tell her you have other engagements.” 

* Unluckily, I know of none,” said Annis; “but I will trust you to 
say whatever you think best. 

“You trust me to decide what is best for you?” 

“T have perfect faith in you, Mr. Fleming.” 

He looked down as she looked up. For almost the first time he 
saw the play of a little dimple in her right cheek. Nevertheless, he did 
not keep her glance long. He went back to his desk, wrote a note; 
then with a little nod at Annis, went out and put it in the letter-bag. 
Coming back, he sat down opposite her at the long table. 

“T forget,” he said presently, “who it was who, when asked the 
secret of good work, said, ‘ Verify your references.’ When one is fol- 
lowing up a train of observations, one has a feverish zeal in accumu- 
lating notes, details, illustrations. But it takes all the charm out of 
the thing to go back and look up the phrases and catch-words which 
belong to one’s predecessors.” 

“T like the work,” said Annis. As she spoke a turned and took 
up the proof-sheets. 

“ Are you going over that ‘ revise’ again?” he asked. 

“ Once more.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Fleming. 

He folded his arms on the table and leaned forward, looking at 
her. “I have told Mrs. Cassilis,” he said, “ _ you were not at liberty 
to undertake the duties she offers.” 
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“Very well,” said Miss Speed, “ perhaps that is best.” 

“ You said just now,” continued Fleming, “that you had faith in 
me. I warn you that you had better not have faith in me. You had 
better not believe that I shall give you good advice. I’m not one bit 
disinterested. But it simply comes to this, I don’t want you to go 
away. I don’t feel willing to spare you.” 

As he spoke she had suddenly changed color. He went on: “I ask 
you to stay with me, to be my wife.” 

He stretched his hand across the table, hoping that she would meet 
it, but she sat as if frozen. She no longer looked at him. The whole 
expression of her face had altered. He started up, and to approach her 
made the circuit of the table. She too rose. 

“ Annis,” he said, “look at me.” 

“No, no, no!” she murmured. “Do not come near me.” 

But he took her hand. 

“Oh Mr. Fleming,” she faltered, “I cannot bear to have you——” 

“To have me tell you I love you dearly ?” 

‘“ No, no!” : 

“Do you hate me?” 

“No, it is just that. I like you so much. I admire you so much, 
I cannot bear to have you less than I have believed you.” 

He had not retained the hand she had so reluctantly left in his, 
but had laid it back upon the other, folding it there. 

“ Your belief in me scarcely flatters me,” he now said. “I suppose 
it is that I am old, too old for you.” 

“ You do not understand,” she said, speaking with a soft vehemence. 
“If you were a thousand years old, it could make no difference, if, 
if——_ But there is no question of that. I am not thinking of marry- 
ing, and—and—between you and me there would always be——” 

“Be what, in God’s name?” 

“You seem to forget the past,” cried Annis, as if eager to justify 
herself. 

“My past?” he demanded. 

“TI thought,” said Annis, kindling altogether, “that a love like 
yours for that beautiful young creature was enough to last a life; that 
your sorrow for her had gone through and through you, putting its 
seal on all things. In the summer, when I used to sit and look at 
her picture, I myself loved her so, I felt that I could understand 
you.” 

“You plant that past—just those ten months out of my forty-six 
long years—between you and me,” said Fleming, coming up to her 
again. “ You make a threatening ghost of what belonged to another 
stage of existence altogether ?” 

“T cannot bear to have you untrue to her. I hate loss of love, 
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extinct faiths,—for you did love her once. I felt for you so when I 
was reading that diary.” 

“ Feel for me a little now,” said Fleming. “When she died I was 
still a boy. All the while I was making that’ record I was less than 
thirty. I will not say I got over loving her soon. I have never got over 
it. A man lives certain things down, but they are a part of him. I have 
had fits of caring, and then I have had fits of not-caring. Sometimes 
I felt dead to everything but my work. It is a curious thing how a 
man can go on. I have been happy enough at times, watching the 
growth of plants, the flight of birds, of bees, of insects. Oh, I’ve got 
on. I’ve lived after a fashion, but I ask you for more.” 

He had spoken with earnestness, sometimes almost with violence. 
She did not answer, but there was no yielding in her face. He pro- 
ceeded: “ You are thirty-one. Did you never, perhaps, when you were 
younger and happier, care a little for somebody ?” 

She shook her head. 

“There might have been a word, a look, even a kiss? Those things 
do happen, and yet one does not marry ?” 

“Never, never,” she said. “I have never been in love.” 

“It would have pained me horribly,” said Fleming, “but yet I 
could have forgiven you. I could have let it all go, provided you 
loved me better; that being older you had a capacity for a deeper 
feeling, for a more real comradeship.” 

His eyes, never once withdrawing from her face, saw no sign of 
faltering. “Say it plainly,” he said in a deep tone of pain. “Do not 
try to put it on other grounds. You do not love me?” 

“T certainly do tiot love you.” 

“T haven’t dared tell you yet that I love you, Annis Speed, but you 
drew me from that first moment.” 

She made a gesture as if impatient at having to repel such a 
thought. “ It does not belong to my life,” she said almost fiercely. “I 
have too many duties. I have been too unhappy.” 

“T will share your duties. I long to try to make you happy.” 

“T have no wish for happiness,” said Annis. 

“ You could not bring yourself to love me?” 

He was so close to her he reached out once more for her hand. 
He looked into her face. “I am horribly tempted,” he said, with 
indescribable gentleness, “to tell you that I could make you love 
me.” 

In setting this down the voice is wanting, the look is wanting, the 
whole thrill of the moment is wanting. He waited a moment for a 
response; then bent down and put his lips to the hand he held, and 
still without releasing it said, “Is this good-by ?” 

“Yes,” Miss Speed answered quietly, “ this is good-by.” 
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PART VI.: A FAMILY CRISIS. 
XVII. 


Ir was three days after the events of the last chapter that Fleming 
on coming back from a walk with Theodora found Bernard Bristow 
waiting to see him. He shook hands with the young man, in whose 
whole air there was such a pained air of astonishment that he said 
instantly, “ Agnes will not see you?” 

“Refuses absolutely,” said Bernard. “ First,” he went on, “she 
sent down word that she was not at home, but she was at home. Then 
she explained through Augustus that she was not well, but Augustus 
assured me that both young ladies were as well as usual at luncheon. 
Afterwards she declined to see me altogether.” 

Fleming shook his head. “ You might as well have accepted these 
pious frauds,” he said. “ Evidently she kindly wished to gloss over the 
painful truth.” 

Bernard faced about. “ Sir,” he said, “I think you do not under- 
stand.” 

“The fact is, I suppose,” said Fleming, “this is a gentle way of 
saying that her feelings have not changed since June.” 

“Mr. Fleming,” said Bernard, “I have gone over every incident of 
my intercourse with Agnes to the least detail, and I am satisfied that 
she cares for me.” , 

“A man sometimes flatters himself,” returned Fleming grimly, as 
one who has himself gauged the deeper meanings of experience. 

“Not I,” said Bernard. “I am incapable of self-deception. My 
way in any case of doubt is to sum up the whole case, adducing the 
testimony in due and logical order. I could offer you, Mr. Fleming, 
thirty-seven distinct proofs of Agnes’s attachment to me.” 

“One might do,” said Fleming with commiseration. “And yet 
she turns her back on you.” 

“She does not know her own mind,” said Bernard with intense 
indignation. 

Fleming looked at him with a feeling of being ludicrously em- 
barrassed. To defend Agnes was hardly worth while: to offer to medi- 
ate was to admit a dangerous possibility. 

“If you will allow me,” said Bernard, after a moment’s pause, his 
knitted brow showing that he was getting ready to rehearse his thirty- 
seven distinct grievances, “I will give you a succinct account——” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t think of hearing any more about it,” said 
Fleming. “The girls do seem to have coquetted a little, but they are 
now sorry for it. They had no conception of the possible pain they 
were inflicting. The real fact seems to be that they do not wish to 
marry. They declare their intention of devoting themselves to me.” 
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“ And will you accept such an appalling sacrifice?” thundered Ber- 
nard,—* let them give up to all eternity !” 

“ My girls are only twenty,” said Fleming, “and at twenty eternity 
sometimes only lasts six months. You will have to leave my daughters 
and me to get on as comfortably as we know how. And now’—he 
held out his hand. 

There was in Fleming’s tone and in his gesture that economy of 
expression which showed Bernard that enough had been said, on the 
present occasion at least. But he still burned to interrogate, to insist, 
to demand, and it was only by a tremendous effort that he brought him- 
self to say, “I will take my leave of you and your daughters, Mr. Flem- 
ing, as soon as I have a distinct answer to one question. As I said 
before, there are thirty-seven reasons for my belief that Agnes loves 
me. Will you go to your daughter for me, and recall to her mind an 
occasion when we were at Mrs. Dowdle’s. It so happened that I, 
James Hicks, and another young man with whom I was not acquainted 
simultaneously approached her offering ices, when she accepted mine. 
Will you ask your daughter, I say, Mr. Fleming, what she meant when. 
she said to me, ‘ You always know what I like,’ if it were not that she 
believed in me, trusted in me, preferred me?” 

Fleming looked at Bernard. “Do you mean that I am to go and 
put this preposterous question to Agnes?” 

“TI do mean it. My whole future hangs on it.” 

“ And if she makes an answer which dashes your hopes?” 

“Then, Mr. Fleming, I will go. I will take the next train to the 
scene of my new duties, and devote myself to them as if between me 
and happiness no chasm yawned.” 

Fleming seemed for an instant to weigh the matter, then jumped 
up with an air of finding in the action prescribed a suggestion of a pos- 
sible release from an embarrassing position, and murmuring, “ Wait 
five minutes, my good fellow,” left the room. 

Divining that Agnes had flown to the sanctuary of her bedroom, he 
went upstairs and knocked at the door. It was Theodora who opened 
it. She had come in with him and had gone to re-enforce her sister. 
“ She will not see him, papa,” said Theodora. “ Nothing will induce 
her to see him.” 

“Please, papa, tell him to go away. Tell him that we are so 
happy, so bound up in each other, that I couldn’t leave you,” said 
Agnes. 

Fleming, wedging himself into the partly opened space, had a vision 
of the weeping Agnes, who looked anything but happy. 

“Tell him that you are our only object, papa,” said Theodora, 
it that——” 

“Oh, he considers me an ogre, a monster, already,” said Fleming. 
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“ He sent me up to put one question to you, Agnes, and when that is 
answered he promises to go.” 

“ Must I answer it truthfully ?” said Agnes with a shudder, as if she 
knew not to what she was engaging herself. 

“ Of course, truthfully,” said Fleming. 

He nerved himself to state the case. “The scene was, I think,” he 
said, “at Mrs. Dowdle’s. He, James Hicks, and another young fel- 
low——” 

“It was Langdon Breeze,” murmured Agnes, who remembered very 
well. ’ 

“ They all brought you ices at once, and you said to Bristow—what 
was it you said to Bristow?” demanded Fleming. 

“T said he always knew what I wanted,” murmured Agnes. 

“What did you mean by that?” 

* That I liked strawberry cream and biscuit glacé. James Hicks 
had range ice, and Langdon coffee cream.” 

“ And that was all, you meant no more?” 

“That was all,” moaned Agnes. 

A few minutes later Bernard was seen tearing down the drive with- 
out a glance behind him at that upper window where Agnes and Theo- 
dora were peering through the curtains. His whole look and move- 
ment expressed disgust, disenchantment, disillusion. 


Agnes threw herself into Theodora’s arms. “ He will never forgive 
me now. He will look down upon such—duplicity. Oh, I’m so miser- 
able.” 

“Do you suppose I am having a good time?” demanded Theodora. 
“Do you suppose I sent Owen away again for my own enjoyment? 
Isn’t it enough to carry us through to think that we are saving papa?” 


Fleming unluckily suffered a sensation of being lost, not saved. It 
was not only Bernard Bristow he had had to dismiss, but Owen Tor- 
rance as well. Fleming had the paternal sense; he liked to feel that 
his daughters were not easily conquerable. He enjoyed Theodora’s 
tone,—her detachment from the point of view which made Owen’s 
feeling of no importance. 

“Oh, if he enjoys this sort of thing, if he likes coming every little 
while, if it is-sport to him, it is not death to me; but I should sup- 
pose he might get a little more variety out of his career.” 

There was such a suggestion to Fleming, who was the go-between, 
of magnificent security in this, he found it no easy matter to keep a 
little encouragement out of his tone to the young man, who had at once 
replied, “I don’t want any variety. There’s enough variety in Theo- 
dora to satisfy me for the rest of my existence.” 

“Do you mean to keep on coming then?” said Fleming with an air 
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of severity. And Owen had pleaded, “ Don’t you think, Mr. Fleming, 
she may finally give in?” - 

“ You consider that no woman could withstand you forever?” Flem- 
ing had replied. 

“T’ll keep on trying until I’m fifty, at all events,” said Owen. 

But then, Fleming said to himself, Owen was young. He could 
afford to believe in himself. He had not been cast down and destroyed. 
And if it were with less patience that Bernard Bristow, received his 
rebuff, still he had not accepted an actual defeat. He never could 
have admitted the possibility that Agnes knew her own feelings. Fail- 
ing the thirty-seventh, he had still thirty-six good reasons for believing 
that she loved him. It was Fleming who doubted himself, who had 
halted on the threshold of speech, who had not dared to cross it. Annis 
Speed by this time probably remembered the interview as one remem- 
bers a dream. He could have made his meaning vivid; but no, he 
had not wished so to win her. Eloquence was for youth. Annis had 
apprehended so much; he had left it for her penetrative suggestion 
to apprehend all. If she had not understood, it was because she would 
not. 

At the same time with this burden of regrets, he carried along with 
him a sense of the irony of human existence. For at the moment he 
had made his plea to Annis he had believed that his old duties, domestic 
and social, were at an end. Yet here were his daughters declaring that 
nothing could induce them to marry; that it was their seventh heaven 
to devote themselves to him. They could not even sit down to break- 
fast without congratylating him and themselves upon the bliss of being 
enclosed in this little paradise of their own into which no serpent 
could intrude. They surrounded him, hemmed him in. If he seemed 
restless: “Surely you will not go out without us!” was their exclama- 
tion. They were ready to drive him, to ride with him, to put on seven- 
league boots and walk with him. Nothing he could suggest that was 
not their enthusiastic choice. They constantly assured him that their 
tastes, their likings, were modelled so exquisitely upon his own, he 
could never be at fault. They would follow him into any undertaking. 
To have seemed to demur, to dismiss them that he might have a mo- 
ment’s solitude, would have been to disinherit them of their kingdom, 
make them orphans indeed. . 

He had to love his daughters: he had no other resource; and he 
did love them, with their dumb little delicacies of consideration for his 
every habit and foible, their sweet wishfulness to please, their freedom 
from all egoistic insistence rpon their own rights. Indeed, they 
seemed to have forgotten that any rights existed for themselves. They 
were conscious of nothing but their duty to him. It was characteristic 
of Fleming that he abased himself, since he could not rise to their level 
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of exaltation, of passionate surrender; felt that he rang hollow, offered 
nothing for their devotion but a stale counterfeit. He needed a con- 
stant whip to wind him up. This was supplied. For if he allowed 
himself a moment of reverie, if he loitered, stayed too long in his work- 
room,—which place was brooded over nowadays by nameless thoughts, 
—Agnes or Theodora were sure to fly to his side, hang upon his arm, 
press her cheek to his, with,— 

“Oh papa, tell me you are quite happy with us, that you want 
nothing else, care for nothing else.” 

What could Fleming say but that with such dear girls a man must 
be a monster not to be content. But once he went on to explain, “ When 
a man gets used to a daily grind, he needs a grind. I am thinking a 
little of what I shall take up next, and presently I shall get a push, 
and then the mill will begin again.” 

“ Does it seem to you,” Theodora would ask Agnes, when at bed- 
time they were no longer on guard, “as if he were thinking so awfully 
much of her?” 

“T see it in his eye sometimes,” Agnes would reply. 


XVIII. 


Aenes and Theodora believed, indeed, that they had been fighting 
the enemy at close quarters. Miss Hicks had enjoyed the free run of 
the house so long, it was not after a day, or a week, that she accepted 
the girls’ tactics. She could not approach from any direction, but one 
or the other started up like a jack-in-the-box, welcomed her, took pos- 
session of her, and kept her away from Fleming, who, indeed, some- 
times seemed to be on their side, arranging to avoid defeat and dismiss 
the fair one. 

The intimate life of the neighborhood went on, but the motive 
which had in the early summer been the bribe to Fleming’s ardor - 
having passed, his ardor had gone with it. If he went to see Miss 
Hicks, Agnes and Theodora were with him. If she came to them, there 
they were also. 

“You do devote yourself to your father,” she said once. It was 
on one of the days when the girls were to be found at home, with a 
spread tea-table. Miss Hicks had come in and found other visitors 
there. Then when Fleming accompanied them to the terrace,—* You 
do devote yourself to your father,” Miss Hicks had then said, and 
Agnes had replied quickly,— 

“Who would not, with such a father?” 

“ And I suppose he likes it,” said Miss Hicks again. 

It was Fleming who answered,— 

“Who wouldn’t, with such daughters ?” 

He had come back in time to make this charming stroke. Mrs. 
Beresford and Mrs. Charles Dowdle had come in with him. 
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“TI suppose,” Flora went on with her air of raillery, looking at 
Agnes and Theodora and then at their father, “that you are all sin- 
cere.” 

“We are beautifully sincere,” said Fleming. 

“You never stifle a yawn?” 

“We don’t need; we yawn in each other’s faces, but we respect 
each other’s yawns.” 

“We do not yawn,” said Agnes. 

“No, you girls stifle it, but the truth glimmers out a little,” said 
Miss Hicks. “ Still, you have had a successful summer. How pleasant 
it all was. It gave us something to do, did it not?” This was to Mrs. 
Beresford. “ At our age we need a little fillip. But you will go on, 
girls, and have a happy winter, more dances, more dinners, more balls. 
Make the most of your little day !” 

Miss Hicks had risen. “It’s all very nice for you girls,” she said, 
kissing first the one and then the other, “ but I think your father looks 
as if he found the way rather weary and worn. Good-by.” 

“Flora has such an immensity of knowledge of life,” Mrs. Beres- 
ford said to Teresa, remarking with pleasure that not only Fleming 
but Theodora was accompanying Miss Hicks to the door. 

, If Mrs. Beresford herself found life a little flat and dry, it was 

something to know that she had pulled up every shoot of possible hap- 
piness for poor Flora while it was yet in the green. Fleming and Theo- 
dora came back presently, and she turned to the two girls. It was a 
part of Agnes’s loyalty to her father that slie had never by word or 
sign to Mrs. Beresford recalled that lady’s good advice. If Mrs. Beres- 
ford had any consolations and revenges, it was not from any admission 
of Fleming’s daughters. Indeed, the whole vision of their possible dan- 
ger seemed sonietimes nowadays to have become blurred and blank, or 
. would have been, except for a look which they sometimes caught in their 
father’s eye. Odd to relate now, while he sat down by their Aunt 
Teresa, they saw this look appear, take possession, and eclipse all the 
brightness of his face. Mrs. Beresford had had her cup of tea and rose 
to go, then, while Fleming mechanically attended her to the door, Agnes 
and Theodora turned to their aunt. 

“T came to ask your father for a recommendation for Miss Speed,” 
she now explained to them. 

“ He will be only too delighted to recommend her,” said Theodora. 

“He can never say enough of her cleverness,” said Agnes. 

“It makes one feel the baseness of things that she has to ask for 
references, that she needs diplomas,” said Teresa. “The fact is that 
she has such a ferocious need of doing something, she has never had a 
chaace to wait, has never had any time to prove herself.” 

Fleming had now come back, and Teresa in turn took her leave, 
and carried him off with her. He did not when he rejoined his daugh- 
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ters make any effort to disguise his disquietude. A storm had been 
brooding over the splendor of the russet and crimson of the autumn 
trees, and broke at sunset. The evening turned out a wet one. Nobody 
~ came in, and when they all sat together beneath the portrait in the 
little drawing-room before the fire on the hearth they could hear the 
howl of the wind through the ‘rees, and the swirl, now rising, now fall- 
ing, of the gusts of rain. 

Fleming did not try to conceal his restlessness. He was shaken 
and at the mercy of some thought, and was conscious that he was be- 
traying himself. At last he paused in his pacings up and down the 
room, glanced from one to the other of his daughters, and said, “I am 
a poor companion to-night, I see that.” 

Theodora flew to his side. “Oh, tell us, papa, if we are not doing 
everything for your happiness ?” 

“T am an impostor,” said Fleming. He gave a little laugh, and 
there was a sort of break-down in it. “I have been on the point of 
telling you more than once that there is something that hinders me 
from any sort of heart and appreciation of ” He broke off, then 
went on presently, with a sort of roughness in his voice, which at the 
end became a thrill: “I have sometimes thought that you suspected it, 
that part of your wish to devote yourselves to me came from know- 
ledge of my feeling for her.” 

“ Oh papa,” cried Agnes. 

“Oh papa,” said Theodora with a wail. 

“ Egoist that I was,” said Fleming, and something burning in his 
eyes made him press his hands against them, “I declined in her name a 
place that might have suited her very well. Mrs. Cassilis, you know, 
wished her to go to Europe with her.” 

“Can it be you are talking about Miss Speed, papa?” 

“Of Miss Speed, yes, who else? And now what is offered, what 
she needs to take, is something far less desirable.” He had flung off 
the clasp of Theodora’s arms. He walked to the end of the room and 
back. “She is poor—she is not too happy,” he now said; “I cannot 
bear to think of my part in the affair.” 

He had stopped and looked at the two girls, who had gathered be- 
fore him with a look of touching solicitude. 

“Of course,” he said, “ you cannot feel with me.” 

“ But we do!” cried Theodora. 

He was conscious of the gleam in her eyes. Agnes did not speak, 
but she pressed his hand. 

“ Did you like her?” asked Fleming in a queer voice. 

“Like her? We simply adored her,” said Theodora. Agnes’s 
speech was for his ear, “ And oh, dear papa, to have you happy.” 

“ Only to look at her was to feel her charm,” said Theodora, “ and 


when she spoke——” 
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‘She was always so wise, so true,” put in Agnes. 

Fleming clasped them both in his arms. “I love to have you 
praise her,” he said. “ Of course, she is far beyond me.” 

But that was absurd. The girls interrogated. Nothing was so 
marked as the pleasure, the relief, the deliverance they had in his con- 
fession. Their own mistake was monstrous, but it made them humble. 
The wonderful thing was the quick revival of the dear old intimacy 
of feeling which had somehow departed of late. Something fictitious 
in their intercourse had existed, but now it had dropped away. 

“ What I had thought of,” Fleming was saying presently, “ was of 
going to her again.” 

“ Go to her to-morrow,” said Agnes. 

“Oh, do, papa,” said Theodora; “I wish I could go with you.” 

Fleming was off at daybreak. One might as well be a spar tossed 
by the sea as to try to rest while one’s fate is being decided. He had 
not slept, and it had become apparent to him in-the watches of the 
night that Agnes and Theodora were not sleeping either. There came 
to his ears perpetually the sound of voices, interrupted every now and 
then by a rill of laughter. Once he listened at the door, perhaps a little 
jealous of the possible comments. He heard two words so often spoken 
that a flood of light poured in upon him, giving him a faint view of 
the whole matter. Their theme was not the belated antics of middle- 
aged lovers,—“ Owen” and “ Bernard” were their subjects of discourse. 

“T shall have to whistle those two young fellows back,” said Flem- 
ing. “Bernard shall present his thirty-six other good reasons for 
himself.” uv 

Annis was at her mother’s house at a seaside place. He had wired 
to her that he was coming, and perhaps because it simplified things she 
met him at the train. 

“Theodora wished very much to come with me,” Fleming said to 
her. “ But I have come alone.” , 

Annis looked back at him, pale, her eyes questioning, her lips trem- 
bling; and as he moved she walked on beside him, like a statue set 
gliding. 

“Which way is your mother’s?” he asked. 

And when she had indicated it he took the other, and walked 
straight towards the sea, where on this windless October day the surges 
were breaking in foam. 

“You said that day it was good-by,” he remarked presently, “ but 
I have ventured'to come. My life is unlivable without you, Annis. 
How has life been to you without me?” 

And in the sunshine and the sea-breeze and the sound of the surf, 
and with her answer, which seemed that day no mere phrase made up of 
words, but a solution of life’s meanings which lifted them both above 
the tricks of fate and chance, comes the end of our story. 
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O hold such a position as Emilie Schaumburg held in Philadel- 
T phia implies the possession of such personal qualities and such 
gifts as would be an open door to the most exclusive society of. 

the world. 

She was well born, coming of ancestry distinguished both in their 
native land and that of their adoption. Her grandfather, Colonel 
Bartholomew Schaumburg, belonged to one of the oldest families in 
Germany. He was a Godson and ward of the Landgrave Frederick 
William, with whom he was closely connected. When still quite a 
youth, the Landgrave made him aide-de-camp to Count Donop, who 
commanded the Hessian subsidies furnished by Germany to England 
to aid her in the war with the American Colonies. 

Schaumburg was sent with despatches to Donop, who, however, 
had been killed before the arrival of his young aide-de-camp. Learning 
for the first time of the righteousness of the American cause, he gal- 
lantly offered his services to the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
forces. He fought valiantly all through the war, and at its close ac- 
cepted a commission in the standing army organized by the new gov- 
ernment. He took part in many of the early Indian wars, and was 
appointed Quartermaster-General in the War of 1812. 

His home was at New Orleans, where, during the attack of the 
British, much of the family silver, which is now in use at Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett’s castle at Dinard, was carefully buried. 

The site of the city of Cincinnati was indirectly chosen by Colonel 
Schaumburg when he selected the spot where it later sprung up for 
the establishment of a fort, which he called, in honor of his first Ameri- 
can friend, Fort Washington. 

He was an accomplished artillerist, and under his direction was 


cast the first cannon made in the United States. While stationed in 
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Carlisle, Pennsylvania, upon military duty, he met the lady whom he 
afterwards married, and who had not long previously arrived in Amer- 
ica, whither she had come with her parents to trace a recent acquisition 
of land. 

She was a lineal descendant of the principal Indian chief, Secam, 
of the Lenape tribe, who signed the treaty of 1683 with William Penn, 
selling him the large tract of land on which Philadelphia is built. 

The Princess Susahena, the daughter of Secam, had been married 
to Thomas Holme McFarlane, a nephew of Thomas Holme, who was 
the first Surgeon-General of Pennsylvania. Three years after their 
marriage they had sailed for Dublin, but ocean voyages in those days 
were trials to the stoutest constitutions, and - poor Princess died 
before reaching the other side. 

Her child, a daughter, lived, and it was the great-granddaughter 
of this child who became the wife of Colonel Schaumburg, so that: 
Emilie Schaumburg is the seventh generation in lineal descent from 
the aboriginal Princess, and attained her remarkable social queenship 
on the native heath of her royal ancestors. 


Mrs. Henry D. Gilpin, who had known Colonel Schaumburg’s 
family intimately and had spent much time with them in their South- 
ern home, frequently spoke of the great beauty of Emilie Schaum- 
burg’s grandmother and of the resemblance she bore to her. She had 
the fresh Irish complexion and violet eyes, together with suggestions 
of the Indian type of her ancestry in the tall, lithe figure, delicate 
aquiline features, and black hair which almost swept the ground. 

They were a strikingly handsome couple, for Colonel Schaumburg 
was as magnificent in appearance as he was conspicuous in courage. 
He was several inches over six feet in height and clung all his life to 
powdered hair and lace ruffles, those outward signs of the aristocrat ; 
yet he adopted republican principles, dropped his title, and besought 
his children to be satisfied with the record he should leave them of 
services rendered his adopted country. 

He had declined the overtures made him by his family in Germany, 
from whom he had become estranged owing to the course he had pur- 
sued in espousing the American cause. He had no desire to return 
and resume his career there. 

When his granddaughter, however, visited Germany she was received 
with marked consideration by the Princess of cement oil who 
was reigning at the time. 

True to his principles, Colonel Schaumburg opposed the formation 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, refusing to become a member of it, 
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and arguing that it had for its object the inauguration of an aristo- 
cratic society, and was in direct opposition to the very principles for 
which they had fought. 

His son followed in his footsteps in selecting a military career. He 
was graduated from the National Military Academy in 1833 and en- 
tered the dragoons. He was a gallant officer, generous and impetuous, 
and as magnificent in physique as his father had been. 

He lost his commission through a technicality which the War 
Department turned to his disadvantage, and fought all his life for 
reinstatement, being upheld by President Jackson and a majority of 
the United States Senate. 

He had imbibed his father’s ideas, and would never use the “ von” 
in his name because his father had dropped it. When his daughter 
wished to resume it, however, he gave his consent and approval. 

Major Schaumburg married a daughter of Stephen Page, originally 
of Page County, Virginia, and later of Eden Park, a beautiful country 
seat near Philadelphia, where his children were born. Miss Page, who 
became Mrs. Schaumburg, was a woman of much beauty and many 
accomplishments, which she transmitted to her daughter. 

Emilie von Schaumburg grew up in the home of her uncle, Colonel 
James Page, with whom her name is ever identified. Though he was 
a man of social and political prominence, his greatest distinction, in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens, arose from his relationship to her. 

When this new fame dawned upon him, he had been for nearly 
fifty years a conspicuous and popular figure in the life of the city. His 
military record had been made as a youth in the War of 1812. He had 
been Postmaster and Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, a leader 
in Councils, and County Treasurer in an era when politics had gone 
hand in hand with principle and patriotism. He was a Jacksonian 
Democrat, and had come to be looked upon as the grand old man of his 
party, who by birth and breeding could adorn a ball at Madam Rush’s 
or make an after-dinner speech with as ready a grace as he could march 
at the head of the State Fencibles. 

In no capacity, however, did he attract that peculiar interest that 
pursued him whenever he appeared in public with his niece. On winter 
afternoons, at a time when that season was rather longer in the Middle 
States than it is at this end of the century, and when the waters of 
the rivers used to remain fast frozen for many days, they frequently ap- 
peared among the skaters, of whom in his youth Colonel Page had been 
one of the celebrities. He found a new enthusiasm in the graceful 
sport, however, from the admiration he read in all faces whenever he 
went upon the ice with his niece. 

- They formed a picture that many paused to look upon, while others, 
who knew nothing of the intricacies of the accomplishment, gathered 
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on the river-bank solely for the pleasure of watching them as they took 
those wonderfully long, sweeping curves of the “ outer edge,” the lithe 
figure of the girl seeming to float like a bird on the wing, while the 
splendid poise of the handsome, vigorous old man was as erect, as easy, 
and as firm as in his youth. He always held that the highest art in 
skating was in perfecting, to an almost incredible degree, the delicate 
balance of the body on the outer edge of the skate, and so broadening 
and lengthening the curves, which are ever, according to Hogarth, the 
lines of beauty. The result justified the theory, and he found an apt 
pupil in his niece, whose skating, like her dancing, was the very poetry 


of motion. 
e 


The beauty of some women admits of a diversity of opinion. 
Emilie Schaumburg’s did not. 

It was absolute, and the effect was instantaneous. A head of classic 
mould, with its rich adornment of lustrous black hair, proudly poised 
upon a throat and shoulders of perfect form; an oval face, lighted 
with a fine vivacity and captivating smile; great hazel eyes with dark 
brows and sweeping lashes; delicate, regular features, and a com- 
plexion which no art could imitate in its transparent fairness and 
brilliancy; a figure, tall and svelt, all undulating lines and willowy 
graces; a regal carriage, and above all, an air of high-bred elegance 
and distinction—such, in her early girlhood, was Emilie von Schaum- 
burg, whom the Prince of Wales declared the most beautiful woman 
he had seen in Amerig¢a. 

It was on that famous night when the visit of His Royal Highness 
to the Academy of Music brought thither one of the most distinguished 
audiences ever assembled in Philadelphia. She was dressed with girl- 
ish simplicity in white, her only ornament being a small chain of 
golden sequins which bound the rich masses of her hair and defined 
her shapely head, yet such was the subtle power of her presence, that 
from the moment she entered that crowded assembly with its tier upon 
tier of brilliantly arrayed women, she became the focus of all eyes, 
dividing the attention of the Prince of Wales and the audience with 
Patti, who was pouring out her soul in matchless melody upon the 
stage. 

One night a few years ago, during a performance of Madame Bern- 
hardt in Philadelphia, a woman occupying one of the boxes and carry- 
ing herself with that fine spirit that had been the glory of a previous 
generation, was recognized as Emilie Schaumburg—for so she still is 
and forever will be known. among the people of her own city and 


country. 


The discovery flew from mouth to mouth, and many who had never 
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before seen her, as well as those who looked upon her for the first time 
after many years and recalled that memorable night at the Academy 
of Music, bent upon her a gaze of unmistakable admiration. 


Her education was chiefly directed by Honorable Henry Gilpin, 
who was the Attorney-General of Van Buren’s administration and a 
most finished scholar. 

To the many advantages she enjoyed in having access to his library, 
she subsequently added a thorough knowledge of several modern lan- 
guages, for her intellectual endowments were in no degree inferior to 
her physical gifts. Though she had a fine artistic sense and an 
almost incredible facility in the acquirement of knowledge, she yet 
early recognized the necessity of serious study and intelligent appli- 
cation. 

In this recognition and the ability to comply with its requirements, 
perhaps more than in any other thing, lies the vast difference between 
the mere butterfly of society and the woman who leaves the impress of 
her individuality upon the life in which she moves. 

Emilie Schaumburg never attempted a thing for which she had no 
special talent, but having once undertaken a study she pursued it with 
enthusiasm, following its every detail to the limit of her capacity. To 
an admirer, who once exclaimed,— 

“Is there anything in the world you cannot do, and do brilliantly ?” 
she replied,— 

“ Yes, I was a dismal failure at both sewing and arithmetic.” 

Her voice, in speaking as in singing, lent itself to every delicate 
inflection. She would delight, when still a very young child, to imi- 
tate. Each new song she caught with an unerring ear, the florid pas- 
sages, roulades, and trills flowing as easily and naturally from the 
childish throat as from that of a bird. This marvellously flexible 
quality of voice she has never lost. In speaking of her musical educa- 
tion, she once said to a friend: 

“T have had to study phrasing and style and expression, with soste- 
nuto, crescendo, diminuendo, and all other various artistic effects, but 
the drudgery of exercises was spared me, thanks to my fairy God- 
mother.” 

She has always retained her habits of study, and even during her 
first brilliant season in Paris she found time to take lessons from 
Madame La Grange and also from the celebrated teacher Delle Sédié. 
Later, however, at Nice, she studied more consecutively with Maestro 
Gelli, who recognized the unusual order of her talents and wrote sev- 
eral beautiful morceaux expressly for her. 
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Her beauty and accomplishments were the open sesame to the 
exclusive circles of the villa society at Nice, and among the many 
distinguished people whom she delighted with her rare gifts was the 
late lamented Duke of Albany. Like most of the royal family of 
England, he was an accomplished critic and an ardent lover of music. 
He was enthusiastic in his praise of Miss von Schaumburg’s singing, 
and when she again met him, a year or two later, at a court ball at 
Buckingham Palace, his greeting proved that he had not forgotten the 
impression it had made upon him. His first words were,— 

“ And how is the beautiful voice?” 

Before she left Philadelphia her histrionic talents had perhaps made 
her more widely known than any other of her many accomplishments. 
During the War for the Union, when the stage was the means of raising 
many dollars for the benefit of the wounded and suffering soldiers, she 
was foremost among the bright and spirited society women who devoted 
their talents to the cause. 

Her dramatic success was due neither to her beauty nor her per- 
sonal charm, though her expressive features, her voice, and her perfect 
grace and ease were undoubtedly powerful adjuncts. Her triumphs 
were legitimate, and were the result of careful study, artistic finish, 
and unusual histrionic ability. That she possessed, in an extraordi- 
nary degree, the power of getting out of herself and into her parts was 
evidenced by the tribute contained in the criticism of some friends who 
went to see her in “ Masks and Faces.” They had gone, they said, 
solely to see Miss a whom, however, they soon forgot, their 
interest becoming absorbed in the brilliant, fascinating, impulsive Peg. 

Yet Emilie Schaumburg was a very young girl when she stepped 
upon the amateur stage of the Seventeenth-Street Drawing-Room, and 
had never had a lesson in declamation nor a suggestion from any one 
to help her in the study of her parts. To be able to forget one’s identity, 
and to make one’s audience forget it, is, after all, the acme of high art 
in acting, or, rather, it is the touch of genius which is above art, since | 
it cannot be taught. 

As Peg Woffington in “ Masks and Faces,” and as the Countess in 
the “ Ladies’ Battle,” she carried conservative and critical audiences 
by storm. Ristori, who was present at one of the performances, ex- 
pressed unqualified admiration at the high order of Miss Schaum- 
burg’s talent, for both réles are considered tests to trained actresses. 

She scored another success in the little operetta, “ Les Noces de 
Jeanette,” which she sang and acted in French, and in which the piéce 
de résistance is the great air du rossignol. There are many people in 
Philadelphia to-day who yet recall the brilliancy and daring of those 
tours de force between the voice and the flute, each one in turn taking 
up the refrain and soaring higher and higher in imitation of the night- 
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ingale; yet there was never a harsh or strained note in her perfect voice, 
but all as liquid, pure, and full-throated as the warbling of the veri- 
table bird. 

Another of the gifts she possessed was for versification. She brought 
it into frequent and graceful play, but only for the enjoyment of those 
who were admitted to the privilege of an intimate friendship with her. 

It is little wonder that Emilie von Schaumburg should have made 
an impression upon the city of her nativity which has remained proof 
against time and absence. No woman ever won a more spontaneous 
admiration than fell to her lot. She never appeared upon the streets 
that she was not surrounded and followed by both men and women, 
who, frequently without knowing her, came simply to look upon her 
beauty and glory in her possession. 

® 


She married, in England, Colonel Hughes-Hallett of the Royal 
Artillery and member of Parliament for Rochester. She resides now 
during the greater part of the year at Dinard, in France, where she 
built, some years ago, the beautiful chateau of Monplaisir. 

Still a strikingly handsome and distinguished woman, she gathers 
about her the aristocracy of both France and England as well as the 
most eminent and charming of her compatriots. She entertains during 
each season with that same graciousness of hospitality with which she 
once presided in her uncle’s home in Philadelphia. 

She recently added a ball-room to Monplaisir, which she inaugurated 
by a series of concerts and balls, among the picturesque features of the 
latter being minuets, gavottes, and a cotillon. 

Gowned in a white and silver brocade Watteau, with paniers, over 
a pink satin petticoat trimmed with flounces of old lace, headed with 
wreaths of roses of a deeper pink, her powdered hair crowned with a 
black Gainsborough hat with black, white, and pink plumes, Mrs. 
Hughes-Hallett took part in one of the stately gavottes, making a 
beautiful picture against the delicate blue background and Louis 
Quinze decorations of her artistic ball-room. 

A life filled with adulation, that would have been the undoing of a 
less wise woman, hasin no way impaired her charm of character. Her 
fine mental poise, her exquisite humor, together with the generosity and 
sweetness of her nature, have preserved her from that calamitous sense 
of satiety that has overtaken many a man and many a woman who have 
lost their balance completely in an altitude of admiration much below 
that in which Emilie von Schaumburg has passed her life. 


$ 
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“'T T is he again,” said my Lord, with a shrug of the shoulders. “ Four- 

| teen times in the last fortnight he hath presented himself. He is 

a Puritan, for he pays no heed to Saints’ Days, and a Cavalier, for 

he makes no reckoning of the Sabbath; yet withal he is diverting. 
Let him come in, William.” 

Colonel Valentyne at last moved the red knight. “ Mate, my Lord.” 

“The game grows tedious,” yawned Lord Herbury, drooping back 
in his elbow-chair. “ Happily my friend Fenwicke cometh to amuse 
us. I wonder to myself what he will have pawned since yesterday. His 
shoes first walked away, and he made himself at home in his riding- 
boots; he may have pawned his stockings, but I cannot be sure, for 
he keeps his boot-tops up. But I know his cloak blew away, and he 
hath donned shabbier doublet and breeches. Methinks ’twill be the 
coat goes next. Indeed, I will wager you a guinea, Valentyne, that 
he appear in his shirt-sleeves.” 

“ Softly, my Lord,” spoke Valentyne. “He is here.” 

The door of the morning-room rattled open beneath an untimid 
hand, and a young man, with the wide, swaggering step of a horse- 
soldier, strode in a half-dozen paces and stood at salute. 

“T have won my guinea,” Herbury breathed low to Valentyne. 

Indeed, the man wore no coat, but a sleeveless buff jacket; his 
shirt-sleeves, pitilessly exposed in the morning light that beat through 
the windows, were grimy and frayed about the cuffs. But, for all that, 
he held his head high,—a well-shaped head, with dark hair, close-clipped 
after the Swedish fashion, and alert dark eyes, that relieved the dogged 
heaviness of mouth and chin. 

“Yet again, Master Fenwicke?” my Lord smiled to his salute. 

“ How long ere it can be Lieutenant Fenwicke, my Lord?” the man 
answered eagerly. “I have waited here in Feversham for days, because 
of your promise.” : : 

My Lord Herbury’s brows moved delicately nearer; this was a new 


tone, and one not to be encouraged. 
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“TI crave your pardon, my Lord,” Fenwicke checked himself. “ But 
when matters fare desperately, a man doth not choose his words. And 
matters are at that pass with me. I am penniless; I cannet maintain 
myself as a volunteer. And I’m loath to serve as a private trooper. 
There in Germany I held a commission. I know the trade of war 
better than many men who are preferred. I would serve you loy- 


ally-——” 
My Lord gazed. absently at the chess-board, where Valentyne once 


more had ranged the men in ranks. “Yes, yes, Master Fenwicke,” he 
replied gently, “you are a valuable man, I doubt not. But I—stay, 
Valentyne, I’ll play the reds this game—as I said, sir, I know no 
vacant commissions in the troops. Perchance later, an there be, I'll 
summon you.” . 

He had the king’s pawn between his fingers, when, stinging like a 
whip-stroke, came Fenwicke’s answer: “An I had stood on conditions 
thus at Newbury, my Lord, when your leg was pinned beneath your 
dead horse, you might not have sat there now to deny me.” 

“ Say you so?” questioned Herbury, glancing up with a slight smile. 
“Then, on my soul, I owe you somewhat, Kellam Fenwicke. Fetch 
me hither paper and ink from the table there.” He pushed the chess- 
board a little to one side and, after a moment’s deliberate scrutiny of 


Fenwicke’s hopeful face, wrote neatly : 
“ Ad preclarissimum Prefectum, Johannem Shuckburgh. Salve. 
“Pro bono publico et mea pace mitte hunc damnabilem 


juvenem in periculum ex quo non redeat. 
‘‘ HERBURY.” 


“Take you this to Colonel Shuckburgh,” he directed. “Go about 
the task he will give you, and when you come back you shall receive a 
commission, I promise you.” 

Fenwicke’s hand closed upon the proffered paper. “I am your 
servant, my Lord,” he blurted out. “You shall never regret this. I 
thank you.” 

“Trouble not yourself to thank me, my friend; *twas merely a 
gratification to myself,” drawled my Lord, and then, even ere his client 
bowed himself out, turned again to his chess-men. “ Your move, if I 


mistake not, Colonel Valentyne.” 


In a small chamber above the north gate of Feversham John Shuck- 
burgh, colonel of dragoons, who that day guarded the town, sat poring 
over his troop-rolls. He knit his brows impatiently when his orderly 
brought word that a stranger would speak with him, but, since the man _ 
bore a message from the Governor of Feversham, there was no refusing 


him. 
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Not a stranger, though, the Colonel perceived at first sight of Kel- 
lam Fenwicke; more than once he had noted the shabby young man 
loitering about stables or on tavern benches. Somehow to-day the 
fellow looked less impudent than usual; his expression was sullen or 
despondent, as you pleased, and, Shuckburgh could have sworn, he car- 
ried his head less jauntily erect. 

Grumbling a bit, for he was little of a Latinist, Shuckburgh read 
my Lord’s letter twice over, then glanced up at the bearer’s dogged face. 
“T am minded to send you about a desperate work, my man,” he spoke 
brusquely. “ Are you ready for it?” 

“ Ay, Colonel. As well this as aught else.” 

Shuckburgh let his rigid spine press never so slightly against his 
chair-back, and for a moment gazed at the lead-colored sky that showed 
through the high, mullioned windows. Below he could hear on the 
cobbles of the gate-way the clatter of horses passing through. “ Master 
Fenwicke, have you ever heard speak of one Peter Scalby ?” 

_ “T could not dwell in Feversham without hearing of him, sir. He 
‘was a sergeant in your troop, who last winter went over to the rebels 
with certain informations of value. For that they gave him a com- 
mission, and the last month he hath held command of a little garrison 
at Elmesthrope, some eight league north of here.” 

“ The brazen knave!” Shuckburgh growled. “ Right in the face and 
eyes of us, a perpetual incitement to others of our rascals who may 
yearn to do the like. It were for the public good that he became as 
perpetual a warning to traitors. But we have not the men to detach a 
force to go punish him.. So you shall go alone.” 

“T shall go alone to Elmesthrope to punish Captain Scalby,” Fen- 
wicke repeated soberly. “ Very well, Colonel.” 

“ You'll know him by his swarthy complexion and by the two fingers 
that are missing from his bridle-hand. You were best to bring us some 
token of his death.” 

“T shall bring it, when I come back,” Fenwicke answered dryly. 
“ God be wi’ you, Colonel.” 

So when the bells of Feversham clanged noon, Kellam Fenwicke, 
on a sorry, lean horse, with a brace of pistols in his holsters and his 
sword slapping against his thigh, jogged forth at the north gate. Out 
on the king’s highway he saw no more than the muddied weeds that 
couched by the roadside and the yellow pools: of rain-water that rippled 
and broke beneath his horse’s hoofs, for he rode with head drooping. 
Not till the sun was smearing a reddish blur low on the clouds at his 
left did he raise his chin determinedly, and, jerking the stolid horse to 
the west, headed towards the walled town of Radbury. Troops were 
mustering there, and as well-built a fellow as he could not fail of his 
two and thrippence a day as a private carabineer or dragoon. But in 
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Germany he had been a man set over men. Involuntarily he drew the 
rein taut, so the horse ambled at the veriest walk. 

Yonder in the darkening twilight an owl vented a complaining note, 
and, as Fenwicke paced down into the next shaw, a bat startled by his 
head. Night was shutting in upon him; the sky, save for a watery 
star or two, was black, and the bosky clumps of bushes on either hand 
huddled in muffled outlines. One straggling branch from an alder- 
copse swayed out and grazed wetly across his cheek. 

Even as he struck the branch crackling aside, he heard before him 
the pad of hoofs upon the wet road, and, before he could swing his 
laggard horse into the bushes, a little squad of cavalry, trotting out of 
the dark, closed in upon him. A hand on his bridle-rein, another on 
his sword-arm, while a horse’s shoulder crowded against his knee, and 
then a voice out of the blackness beside him: “ Who passes here? For 
whom are you?” 

“?Struth, I might ask you the same,” Fenwicke retorted. “I’m 
riding about my business, and, since you seem in greater numbers, I 
serve the same side you serve.” 

“ Why, that’s well said, my bully,” spoke a jovial voice at his other 
elbow. “Give us your pistols. Ah, gently, else you may come by a 
crack o’ the head. Your sword too. Now yow’re safe, I’m thinking, to 
jog ’cross country with us to Elmesthrope.” 

“Elmesthrope?” Fenwicke repeated, and burst out laughing. 
“ Why, so be it,” he cried. “ I’ll come with you gladly, a’ God’s name!” 

Eight or ten men there were, he judged, mounted troopers from 
Peter Scalby’s garrison, and choice, plundering ruffians, he made no 
doubt. Yet for the present they did him no harm, only rode close to 
his stirrups, while the man with the jovial voice babbled of the excel- 
lent booty they had taken that day, seven good neat cattle, not to men- 
tion the silver candlestick he had filched from the farmstead they vis- 
ited, and ended, as they paced over the black heath, by singing lustily: 


“When King and Church have all gone down, 
Then hey, boys, up go we!” 


Kellam Fenwicke hearkened to him, yet scarcely heard, and watched the 
stars prick out in the murky sky till all the Great Bear blazed before 
him. , 

They travelled slowly, because of the clumsy, terrified cattle they 
urged before them, so the Great Bear had faded out and a livid streak 
barred the east when, beyond a lonely huddle of cottages; they came to 
a gate in a high wall. There was challenge back and forth, the creak 
of the opening gate, and then, above a stagnant moat, they clattered 
hollowly across a bridge of planks into the enclosure of what was once 
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a considerable country house. A swift impression of squalor and neglect 
Fenwicke gathered from the scarred, bald turf of what had been lawn, 
the broken windows and dangling shutters of the house-front, and then, 
with heed for no more than his own affairs, he found himself pacing 
into the inner court-yard. Upon the side-porch of the house, he noted, 
stood a thick-set man with black brows who wore. an officer’s sash of 
conspicuous orange. As he rode by him Fenwicke glanced down, and 
without surprise saw that two fingers were missing from the hand that 
the man rested on his sword-hilt. 

The horses had barely halted, with some prancing and slipping on 
the slimy cobbles by the stable-door, and a round dozen of frowzy 
troopers had barely turned out to meet them, when a voice that Fen- 
wicke knew was the thick-set man’s bawled, “ You there, you rogues, 
fetch me that knave hither.” 

“ That’s I,” Fenwicke told himself grimly, and, out of the saddle 
before he was bidden, swaggered across the court to the low porch 
where the officer stood. 

“You took this rascal prisoner?” the blustering voice demanded. 

“He said he was a friend, sir,” proffered the jovial Corporal at 
Fenwicke’s elbow. 

“Then he lied !”” shouted the thick-set man. “ He’s a soldier; none 
but a soldier ever stepped out as he steps. And a soldier that dare not 
wear his colors is a traitor and no friend to me.” He swelled out his 
chest beneath the orange sash. “Come, sirrah, are you for that vil- 
lain, Charles Stuart, or for the blessed Parliament ?” 

“T have foughtfor the King,” Fenwicke answered slowly. “ But 
they of his side used me like a dog, so I played them a dog’s trick and 
left my colors to come offer my sword to you, Captain Scalby.” 

The ex-Sergeant’s face flared into sudden red. “So it’s a dog’s 
trick to leave your colors, eh?” he bellowed. “It may be for you, but 
another man might quit an evil cause for ‘that a light was revealed: to 
him, d’ye mark me? But you,:now, there’s no sign of grace in you, 
yow’re lying as fast as you can speak. You were sent here against me, - 
T’ll swear.” 

“T will swear the contrary, Captain.” 

“Damn your civil talk!” Scalby flung back. “ Y’ are no fine officer 
set over me; that’s all done with now, d’ye mind? I’m the master 
here; I’ll teach you that; I’ll make an end of your fleering smooth 
speeches. Corporal, set me that fellow on the wooden horse.” 

- Fenwicke took a step rearward, slipping under the arm of. his 
nearest guard, and set his back against the house-wall. “Captain 
Scalby,” he said, quick and curt, “I’ve been soldiering six years, in 
which I have never — such ‘a mount. Moreover, I’m too old to 
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learn the trick, and I’ll break the head of the first man seeks to 
teach me.” 

Thereupon they came at him, all the stray troopers in sight clatter- 
ing across the muddy court-yard to see the sport, and the first of them 
Fenwicke knocked flat with his fist and sent the next staggering a-top 
of him. By then half-a-dozen had fallen on him, and, one clubbing him 
across the forehead with a pistol, he let himself be hustled, half-dazed, 
across the court to where in an angle of the wall stood the wooden 
horse. It was there by the horse that they relieved him of his buff 
jacket; doubtless he would have suffered further stripping had not 
his worn garments offered no temptation, even to Roundhead marau- 
ders. This done, they slung him up astride the timber horse and, 
because he had been unruly and damaged some of their own number, 
tied one musket more than the regulation quota to each foot, and left 
him to think upon it. 

Kellam Fenwicke sat on the wooden horse, to the edification of the 
Elmesthrope garrison, hour after hour, till he forgot the poignant: igno- 
miny of it and the joyous thought of vengeance, forgot everything but 
the torment of pure physical pain. It was high noon, but sunless, so 
he shivered in his ragged shirt, when Captain Scalby, crossing the 
court-yard, sauntered over to him. “ Well, you, sirrah,” he asked, a 
shade less brutally, since he had just risen from dinner, “are you ready 
to own they sent you hither to plot against me?” 

“When I came hither I was what I told you,” Fenwicke answered, 
with a narrowing of his dark eyes. “ Now I am what you have been 
pleased to make me.” 

“ You'll sit the horse all night, if you’ll not confess honestly.” 

“When you’ve had the command of men longer,” Fenwicke retorted, 
“you'll find better usages to give a fellow would have helped you than 
to set him on the keen edge of a plank. Y’ have much to learn, Ser- 
geant Scalby.” 

Whereat Scalby damned him up and down with repartee of the 
ranks, then blustered off towards the garrison-house. Yet once, Fen- 
wicke noted, he glanced uneasily back. 

After that Fenwicke sat a time longer, unmolested even by the 
common troopers, who had grown weary of hurling jeers at an apa- 
thetic rascal who would not answer, till at last the gray sky began to 
drizzle, and then in earnest it rained. The water trickled down inside 
Fenwicke’s shirt, and plastered his hair to his wet forehead, and gath- 
ered on his eyebrows, and blinded his eyes. No one was in the least 
concerned for his comfort, but the muskets which were put to balance 
him cost the Parliament hard-levied shillings, so they must be fetched 
in out of the wet, and at the same time the Corporal of the squad, by a 
chance blunder of compassion, hauled Fenwicke down from the horse. 
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He staggered, most unreasonably, so they had to half-carry ‘him into 
the stables, where they locked him up securely in a loft. 

That night, as he lay too racked and tormented to sleep, Fenwicke 
listened to the rain plashing gently on the stable roof above him, till 
the sound wove into his thoughts with remembrances of times behind 
him, even when he was a child, and, resting his head against his arm, 
he dozed, and for a space forgot the pain. 

Along in the morning the Corporal kicked open the door and 
brought him a hunch of bread—not a large hunch. He did not look 
so jovial as the day before, and as if he sought sympathy, even from so 
pitiable a creature as Fenwicke, informed him that he’d lost his candle- 
stick that was all of good silver; he there—the Captain—had threat- 
ened to have him flogged for plundering and had taken it from him. 

- “My faith, next thing the cats will put on gloves so the mice may 
slip away,” Fenwicke jested sorrily, “since Sergeant Scalby hath 
turned honest.” ; 

“Sergeant? Ay, to be sure, what is he but a scurvy common 
trooper?” grumbled the Corporal. “ And he to be set over good, up- 
standing soldiers who know the double he’ll ever know!” 

Thus he grumbled himself out, and Fenwicke sat alone in the dim 
light of the loft, with the spiders to watch and one uncertain gleam of 
sunlight that ventured in at the slit of a window and, disheartened, 
stole out again. Naught else to see or hear to distract him till it was 
near dark, and then a blundering step across the outer loft, his door 
thrown clattering open, and Scalby burst in. 

It was of a piece’ with what went before. Scalby wanted an explicit 
confession that Fenwicke had been detailed as spy and murderer, and 
Fenwicke, his face gray and dogged, made reply that he was the King’s 
soldier, thank God! no spy, but open enemy to them all. Whereat 
Scalby struck him across the face and with an oath turned away, then 
bawled to a trooper below in the stable: “ Here, you, tie me up this 
fellow. He’ll be breaking free next.” 

Fenwicke slept that night with wrists lashed securely before him, 
so it was hard work to turn over, and he lay with one side against the 
bare planks till every bone ached. The wan day came slowly, and 
lightened to the tinge of faint drab that was its brightest in the loft, 
and still none brought him food. It must have been near noon, and 
he was steeling himself to starvation on top of all when his friend, the 
Corporal, came in to fetch his bread. If he was late, ’twas not his 
fault; that rogue Scalby had had a man flogged that morning, a mess- 
mate of his. 

“ And you all swallow it!” Fenwicke said slowly. 

“ How else?” asked the other. 

Fenwicke shrugged his shoulders. “ Be tame dogs, if ye will. Let 
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him whip as he please. Where two inches of steel——. If he were not 
here, very like a gentleman would be set to command you, one whom a 
brave soldier could follow.” 

For a moment the two men peered at each other through the dusk 
of the loft. “Y’ are a saucy rascal,” spoke the Corporal at length. 
I’d be loath to leave ‘a weapon in your hands, case he come bully you 
again to-night. He’s like to; is drinking hard.” There sounded a 
metallic thud upon the planks, and the Corporal looked at the knife 
that lay at his feet, then at Fenwicke. “On my soul, I’ve lost my 
knife,” he said deliberately, and walked from the loft. Outside Fen- 
wicke could hear him singing: 


“Then hey, boys, up .go we!” 


Creeping across the floor, Fenwicke reached the knife, drew him- 
self up, and, holding it firm between his knees, pressed against the 
blade the cord that bound his hands. It was of a good sharpness, he 
noted with a breath of satisfaction. He hid the knife in his boot- - 
leg and, lying back in his old position, set to rubbing the life into his 
numbed wrists. 

Down below he heard the muffled stamp of the horses and the cries 
of men. ‘The light shaded to a darker and yet darker gray. He could 
no longer make out the corners of the loft nor see ten paces from him. 
Outside some one stumbled on the ladder, ard at that, very lightly, 
Fenwicke sprang to his feet and stood back to the wall; his arms were 
behind him, as if he were bound, but one fist gripped the knife. A 
hand, fumbling and uncertain, rattled at the bolt. ‘The blood went 
racing through Fenwicke’s veins, stinging in his pulses, while his 
empty heart turned faint. Then the door swung open, banged to, and 
Scalby, burly in the dimness, came and loomed over him. 

“Come out from that corner where you’re skulking!” The man’s 
voice was thick with wine. “T’ll have the truth of you. Answer me. 
Who sent you hither? What were you to do? I know the ways of you; 
T know you Cavalier rakeheils would do me hurt for that I fled your 
city of destruction and followed the inward light. Come, confess the 
plot, else I’ll handle you worse than before.” 

“TI had no purpose to harm you when I came here,” Fenwicke. re- 
peated, his voice low, lest his tormentor catch the new note in it. 

“You lie!” Scalby cried, and lifted his hand to strike him. 

Beneath the raised arm Fenwicke stabbed at him, and, even as he 
stabbed, cast his left arm about the man and held him by the sash 
where it crossed his back. He could feel against his shoulder the 
pressure of the reeling form, the fingers grasping at his neck, more 
weakly as he swung the knife again and yet again, and then, upon his 
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own flesh, a gush of hot blood. Through it all he heard a tense voice 
crying, “ My God, God! Help!” till it sank to a mere sobbing in the 
chest! 2. . 

“Tt is no use calling, Peter Scalby,” Fenwicke said softly. “They'll 
not know that voice; they'll think it’s I you’re maltreating as before.” 
He bent forward, the dead weight still against his shoulder, and laid 
the bleeding body noiselessly on the planking; the loft was dark; he 
could not see the face, but the man still fought for breath. “I have 
not killed you as a traitor,’ Fenwicke bent close to his ear to whisper. 
“T went too near to that myself. But I warned you ’twould fare ill 
with any man who set me on the timber horse.” 

The gasping. breaths had ceased. Fenwicke put forth his hand, 
half-hesitatingly, because of the blood, and found the heart was still. 
He stood up, stretching his arms, then suddenly, even in the gesture, 
paused. “On my soul, yes! After all,” he spoke, and began laughing 
softly and nervously, with his shoulders heaving almost as if he sobbed. 
But speedily he had himself in check, and, kneeling by the body of 
- Peter Scalby, felt for the mutilated left hand. “ A vile piece of work!” 
he muttered once; then, tearing off the dead. man’s orange sash, 
wrapped it about something. 


Early in’ the morning, some six-and-thirty hours after’ Captain 


Scalby went: into the loft .at. Elmesthrope, a young man limped in 
beneath the north gate of Feversham.. A ruffianly-seeming fellow he 
was,—unshaven, -black beneath the eyes, grimily. pale,—and, to that, 
he was bareheaded and coatless, with his torn shirt stained. with reddish 
smears, and beneath one arm he carried a squalid bundle wrapped in 
the remnants of an orange sash. The porter at the Governor’s door 
said instantly that my Lord Herbury would speak to no such dirty 
groom. 

“T don’t need your ushering, friend,’ Fenwicke retorted coolly, 
and, thrusting the man back against the wall so his head thumped, 
clattered up the stairs. 

He knew the way to the morning-room, since it was the fifteenth 
time he had come there, so unerringly he flung the door open and 
stepped in. Yonder by the fireplace my Lord, who had sat late and 
luckless at cards the night before and was in a tinglingly nervous state 
in consequence, sat picking at his breakfast, while Shuckburgh and 
Valentyne stood listening to his orders. ; 

Fenwicke waited for their blank surprise to find vent in no words, 
good or ill, but swung across the room and cast his bundle on the 
breakfast-table. “There, my Lord,” he spoke, in a voice that strove 
to be civil, while he held his head higher and stiffer than ever, “ there 
is what you sent me for. May it give your Lordship pleasure !” 
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“You are come back? Alive?” blurted out Shuckburgh; but Val- 
entyne, with a deliberate movement of curiosity, unrolled the sash. 
Within the orange scarf lay a clumsily severed hand from which two 
fingers were missing. 

My Lord Herbury gave a great jerk to his chair that carried him 
a good three feet from the table. “Take it away!” he gasped. “My 
good Valentyne, Shuckburgh, some one, take it. away!” 

But Shuckburgh had stridden across to Kellam Fenwicke and 
fetched him a mighty clap on the shoulder. “ You killed him? You 
brought the token?” he exploded. “ By the Lord, you are a tall lad !” 

“ An extraordinary young man, I make no doubt,” quavered my 
Lord. “T’ll give him to you, Colonel. Only, prithee, take him away, 
my goed Shuckburgh. He can have a guidon’s commission. Only take 
him away,—at least till he hath washed.” 

“ My Lord,” interrupted. Fenwicke, fronting him grimly across the 
breakfast-table, “I should prefer a captain’s commission.” 

“A captain?” quoth Herbury, rallying for the moment. “ Non- 
sense! What qualifications have you——” 

“ For one, my Lord,” Fenwicke answered, eying the other squarely, 
“T can read Latin.” 

My Lord gave a piteous, gasping cough. “Make him a captain 
then, Shuckburgh,” he choked. “T’ll sign the commission. And you, 
‘William, take away the breakfast; somehow I’ve no stomach to it.” 
He leaned his head against the back of his chair; his lips moved, and, 
as Shuckburgh led Kellam Fenwicke from the room, he thought to 
catch something that sounded like “ Damnabilissimus juvenis!”’ 
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DANDELIONS 


BY PHILIP GERRY 


. MUTE, wild prophets, what of life know ye, 
Of eager breath? 


E’en as I pray, ye moult your living gold 


And, gray and hopeless on the moaning breeze, 
' Drop into death. 


O way-worn brethren, what of death know ye, 
What end of strife? 

Lo, as I grieve, ye bound from chilling sleep, 

Breaking the firmament of the sombre glebe 
With beaming life! 
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RS. DUBOIS had her husband’s supper ready and on the table, 
—that is, all except the tea. That was “drawing” and em- 
bittering itself in a dumpy black earthen teapot on the stove. 

Now and then it spat out spitefully at the heated lid on which it stood, 
as if its misanthropic musings were too much for teapotly. patience. 

The table was set in the kitchen, of course. For'a hundred years 
and more the Dubdises, grandsire, father, and son, with the “ women- 
folks” appertaining unto them, had lived their indoor daily lives in the 
one-story square room which was the wing of the old stone homestead. 

Heavy rafters, stained by time to the color of strong coffee, crossed 
the ceiling; four small windows were sunk in the thick walls; an open 
fireplace had once filled the gable-end. It was now boarded up, and a 
cooking-stove was set upon the hearth. A rag carpet covered the floor ; 
six green wooden chairs were ranged against the wainscot. Two arm- 
chairs of the same pattern and material were at the head and foot of 
the table in the middle of the room. A larger and heavier one, cush- 
ioned with gay calico, was by a front window. Mrs. Dubois’s rocking- 
chair was drawn up to the other. 

This window overlooked a section of the Ramapo Valley and a bold - 
ridge of hills, rising to the dignity of mountains, on the eastern hori- 
zon. Midway in the landscape glints of running water blazed up sud- 
denly from the shadow of bushy banks and clumps of willows. 

The season was early June. The foliage on hill and plain was like 
shaded green velvet; from the clover-field behind the house, and the 


lily-of-the-valley beds, and the cinnamon rose-bushes in the front gar- 
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den, the coolness of coming evening was coaxing odors which were 
dashed with acrid tea-breaths in crossing the kitchen. 

Mrs. Dubois had sat by that particular window every evening when 
she was at home for the last forty years, always looking east, not west- 
ward. Had she turned her head she would have seen that the amber of 
the sunsetting melted into vague bands of palest, clearest green, cool, 
yet ineffably soft. At the western end of the valley‘ the hills ‘were royal 
purple, and in outline round and benignant. 

Mrs. Dubois seldom glanced ‘in that direction. She had said to the 
district school-teacher, who boarded with her one year and descanted 
upon the “ glorious scenery,” that she “ guessed the folks in these parts 
warn’t much sot on views.” Her eyes and interest’ were “much sot” ° 
upon the public road leading from Pompton below to Sufferns and 
Warwick above, with branches saat) off to the town of Paterson and 
other lesser places. 

The Dubois garden, a hundred yards deep, separated the farm-house 
from the highway. A lane diverged from the thoroughfare to straggle 
in the lee of the garden palings, past the end kitchen door, and brought 
up in the barn-yard. A row of cherry-trees bordered the side of the lane 
farthest ‘from the garden. 

That line of macadamized road’ was the heart and motif of the 
landscape to the farmstead mistress. The windows of her bedroom 
raked three miles of it; in summer, her tubs were set under a shed in 
the shade of the cherry-trees, facing it; in winter, she washed in the 
kitchen under the window where the rocking-chair would be put when 
the wash-bench was removed. 


“The little birds sit on the telegraph wire, 
And the news of the world runs under their feet.” 


Thus sings the poet, and the news, the action, ahd the wonders of Mrs. 
Dubois’s world ran up and down that turnpike, but hers was not the 
placid indifference of the “ little birds.” 

For six years past the Road had had new fascination for this one 
of the plodding guild. Her boy, the only survivor of six children born 
in the grim stone house, was “ taking an education.” For two years he 
had attended the Preparatory School in New Brunswick; from that he 
went to’ Rutgers College in the same town.: In two days more he would 
be graduated from this last, after four years of study. His custom, 
while in school and at college, was to spend. one Sunday of each month 
at home. His mother would have had him come home every week, but 
travelling was too expensive. The‘ cost of Pierre’s education pulled 
terribly upon his parents’ resources.. The father, albeit a deacon in the 
Reformed’ Dutch Church, was driven by the constant pressure of thie 
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screw to say to Dominie Ten Eyck, who took a great interest in the 
ang 5 lad, that “ learning cost like the very Old Harry.” 

“TI wonder to myself, sometimes; ef we ain’t — pretty dear for 
= whistle,” he added audaciously. 

#T ain’t: gredgin® it!” spoke up the wife. “Not one mite! I’d be 
willin’ to work my fingers to the bone, an’ then down to stumps, an’ 
eat one meal a day, sooner than take Pee-air out of college before he’s 
finished. He’s all we’ve got, Dominie, and I mean he shall have a fair 
chance to make the best of himself.” 

The boy’s name had descended to him from a French ancestor, and 
was “ Peere” in every mouth until he entered Rutgers. - Then he taught 
‘his mother a different-pronunciation. His father was impracticable. 

She fed Pierre well during his vacations. He was growing fast, 
and working brains needed: strong meat and unskimmed milk. For the 
rest of the year, the bluest of milk went into the twice-drawn tea, and 
the neighborhood butcher was told that Mrs. Dubois “ would holler out 
of the window as he went by; if so be’s she wanted anything.” 

Nobody but the Duboises and the butcher knew how infrequent was 
the summons from the ‘chamber window, except upon the Saturdays 
when Pierre was expected. Every drop of cream was churned’ into 
butter; the skim-milk was utilized into marketable pot-cheese’;, every 
chicken, duck, and ‘turkey raised on the farm was sold in the Paterson 
Shambles, together with all the eggs not needed for setting. 

The old people went to bed: early to save kerosene and shivered over 
cinder fires in ‘freezing weather, and when an-extra hand was needed 
in the planting of corn and “ dropping” of potatoes, the brave woman, 
sixty years of age, tied on her sun-bonnet and . followed her husband 
to the field. 

Pierre had done his iia towards defraying his college expenses. 
For two vacations he had “ clerked it” in a Paterson shoe-store ; two 
summers’ ago he had canvassed for a subscription book. Last year he 
secured the: position ‘of ‘coach to'a heavily conditioned fellow-student 
whose father had a ‘place in Tuxedo Park. Pierre walked ten miles 
a day to give the lessons,’ until: ‘his’ pupil’s father, himself a self-made 
man, gave him a second-hand bicycle, almost as good as new. 

‘His was the ‘figure the mother was painting to herself now, staring, 
it would seem vacahitly, down the Road." When he came home on Satur- 
day from achéol ’ or college, his father would drive 'to’ Paterson for him. 
Her watch’ on’ ‘ those Saturdays was for‘ the long-bodied Jersey wagon 
rising | the hill over yonder. First would come into sight the covered : ‘top, 
always dusty’ or wet, for it’ was ‘never ‘washed except by the rain. Next, 
she could see the two heads’ ‘apon the front seat, one stooping and gray 
under a hat that did not change in fashion ‘more than once in fivé years ; 
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the other alert and jaunty under cap or Derby, or straw hat, and hand- 
some—O Heaven, how handsome! 

She drew a tight breath in thinking « it; her calloused eid were 
pressed hard together. 

He used to come in the other direction last summer, gute like 
the north wind along the level stretch of turnpike winding between the 
hills. There would be a little cloud of dust raised by the whizzing wheel, 
then the flash of polished metal like shooting stars through the cloud, 
then the flourish of a cap when the rider caught sight of her standing 
in the door, and as he dashed by on his way to the barn, a cheery 
“ Hallo, mother !” 

It was worth slaving all day long, fourteen working hours, to have 
that sight and that sound at the close. 

If mother-love do not make a woman imaginative, her fancy will 
never kindle or soar. This woman had never had a love-story. In her 
youth she had read but three novels, devoting one hour of the afternoon 
to the task until it was done. She thought them “ tiresome, and that 
silly she would never look at another.” Elias was advised by his family 
to ask her to marry him, and her family advised her to say “ Yes.” 
Since when they had drudged in double harness. 

Five babies had been laid in her arms as “something else to look 
after,” and each of the five had been taken away from her before they 
could say “Mother.” She was forty-two when Pierre was born. She 
kept him through the dreaded second summer, and with the growth of 
vigor, beauty, and cleverness in the one thing upon earth that was a part 
of herself and belonged utterly to her, a series of miracles befell her. 
Old things passed away; all things became new. Passion, whose very 
name she did not know; Poetry, which she did not dream of, then or 
ever, but which God’s angels would interpret in God’s own si in- 
formed and elevated her being. 

She looked like what she had been for thirty-odd years—gaunt, raw- 
boned, and hard-favored, with the lean, aquiline physiognomy common 
to women of her class and dwelling-place. Her calico skirt and sacque 
were chocolate-colored, clean and ugly. Her skin was of a different 
shade of chocolate, underlaid with muddy red; there were sallow streak- 
ings under the eyes and around the mouth. The combination is due 
to the alternations of fire-scorch, suds-steam, and sunburn. The pro- 
cesses of soaking and baking set the unlovely color as firing fixes the 
tints in china. Her gray hair had a wide part above a steep forehead ; 
her lips were folded in a narrow plait which drooped at the corners. A 
checked gingham apron of a fourth shade of brown gathered in the 
sacque about her flat waist. When Pierre was at home she wore a white 
apron and a linen. collar in the afternoon, by way of “sprucing up a 
bit.” 
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Elias never cared what she put on. She did not waste many thoughts 
upon his likes and dislikes. When her mind was not upon her work 
(and generally when it was) she was always thinking of Pierre— 
Pierre, who was an educated gentleman, and was going to make a figure 
and a noise in the world. 

She used to wonder if there were a woman upon earth fit to be his 
wife, and when and where he would find her. 

She had not blushed at her own wedding, and there were no shy 
tremors or other nonsense during her courtship. But her heart leaped 
and her cheeks’ glowed at the idea of holding Pierre’s children in her 
arms. Sometimes she caught herself whispering “ Grandma” over and 
over when she had been thinking long and deeply. 

She was casting about in her mind for names for the third boy and 
second girl when the long-topped Jersey wagon lumbered creakingly 
out of the highway into the lane. She had forgotten to watch for it. 

Elias did not so much as nod when he passed out several bundles 
and empty baskets from the interior of the,wagon to his wife at the 
side-door. Nor did either speak when he entered the kitchen after 
stabling the horses. He diffused a strong ammonia effluvia in crossing 
the room to the sink, stopping on the way to hang his coat and hat upon 
a peg behind the door. Evening dress for him at home signified shirt- 
sleeves. He washed his hands and face at the sink and wiped them on 
the roller-towel, puffing and snorting like an amphibious porpoise while 
polishing his bald head, which bore a humiliating resemblance to a 
curled maple door-knob. 

Then he sat down opposite his wife, and said a short grace in a 
deprecatory mumble hardly louder than a whisper. Her hand was on 
the handle of the teapot while he offered his apology to Heaven. 
“Amen” had not reached her when she poured out a great jorum of 
herbaceous inky liquid for him, tempered it with milk and sugar, and 
stretched her arm quite across the table to set it near his plate. He 
took a long, deep swallow before remarking,— 

“T don’ know as I ever see the Pat’son road dustier’n ’twas to-day.” 

“T presume likely,” replied the wife. 

Then silence fell between them. After forty years’ raking in the 
shallow soil of their intellectual lots, little remained to be turned up to 
the light. 

Elias Dubois was a pursy, pudgy little man, half a head shorter than 
his wife. She had a contralto voice, strong and, of course, untrained. 
His was a small falsetto. She bit her words off short. His sentences 
ran up queerly at the end, as if he had intended a different finish, then 
ehanged his mind. 

After the supper-dishes were washed and put away, when Mrs. Du- 
bois was knitting in the long twilight at one window, and her spouse 
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was smoking the pipe of fulness and content at the other, when the 
stove. had cooled, and the smell of clover was carried clear ‘across the 
room by a breeze drawing straight, but gently, down the northern gorge 
of the hills, Elias gave tokens of having something on his mind. 

“ Jack D’remus, he rode up with me fur’s his corner on the way 
back”—sucking noisily upon his pipe to get it so well-lighted that it 
would not impede his narrative. “ He’d been up to Sing-Sing, a — 
with. his sister, Miss Perrine.” 
| €T do wish that name didn’t always remind me of _— s Prison!” 
interjected the listener. 

“Me too!” grinned Elias. “I said so to Jack. He says there’s a 
tip-top boys’ school there, and Miss Perrine’s son De Witt, he’s got a 
bully situation into it. I was a-mentionin’ as how our Peere was 
countin’ ’pon gettin’ to be a perfessor sometime. That made him speak 
0” De Witt. He come out o’ college in Brumswick two year ago.” 

Mrs. Dubois nodded superior intelligence. 

“TI know! He was senior when Pee-air was a soph. I mind seein’ 
him at D’remus’s that same summer with his mother. She thought the 
world ’n ’all o’ him. A nice, well-spoken boy he is, an’ real smart, they 
say. I’m glad Helen Perrine’s son is doin’ so well.” 

Elias’s gossip had just begun. 

“ Jack, he was a-sayin’”—meandering on, as a ond takes her way 
_ to pasture, cropping succulent mouthfuls as she goes—“ as how he went 
to Brumswick the day his nephy was finished off——” 

“ Graduated !” enunciated his wife. ae 

“That’s the same word he called it. Miss Perrine, she was there 
too. De Witt woulden’t hear o’ her doin’ nothin’ else. He kep’ a-writin’ 
an a-writin’ for her ’till at last she jist up and writ: that she hedn’t 
nothin’ fit to wear ’mong the fine folks what would be there. An’ says 
he, ‘ Come in your every-dayest clo’es,’ says he, ‘ an’ you'll be the fines’ 
lady there in-my eyes.’ So she went. Her son, he got a gold meddle 
for somethin’ or other, an’ when he come off the platform, he slipped 
down the side aisle where his mother was a-settin’, and somebody else 
was a-speechifyin’ an’ he didn’t s’pose folks was lookin’, and pinned the 
meddle‘onto her shawl. Jack, he says ’twas a truly sight to see Miss 
Perrine’s face, and the folks all ’round ’em began to clap, and lots 0” 
the ladies had their handkerchiefs to their eyes, an’ Miss Perrine, she 
eoulden’t: keep the tears back. An’ when the meetin’ was over ’s many 
as a dozen folks come up and shook her by the hand, and said how well 
her son had done. An’ with that he spoke right up, an’ says he, ‘ Ef 
*twasn’t for her I never would ’a’ got the meddle, says he. ‘They had 
oughter give it to her, ’stead o’ me,’ he says. And with that they clapped 
him again. Jack, he says twas as ‘handsome as a scene at the theayter, 
take it all together. Where you goin’ ?” 
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The color-scheme of Mrs. Dubois’s face had undergone a curious 
change.. The red had drained away from the brown; the sallow circles 
about the mouth and under the eyes were darkly distinet. She pushed 
her chair back and walked straight to the door, jerking back an answer 
over her shoulder. 

“ To see ef the hen-house is locked up.” 

“There’s the key a-hangin’ by the mantel-shelf, where you mus’ 
a-put it,” her husband called after her. 

She was out, of hearing. He was near the bottom of his third pipe 
when she returned. Her eyes shone; oblong red spots spread upward 
over the high cheek-bones; the hem of the chocolate calico skirt was 
draggled with dew and dust; the smell of the fields and the summer 
night clung to her. -Elias took his pipe from his lips and stared at her, 
his underhung jaw loose. 

“ Where you been?” seeing her begin to shut the house up for the 
night. “ Anything the matter?” 

. “What should be the matter?” stooping to shake down the stove- 
ashes. “The house was kinder smotherin’ an’ I took a walk up an’ 
down the lane. It’s a nice night out—the moon’s full—an’ pretty nigh 
bright ’s day.” 

Apparently: she had not exhausted the attractions of the nice night 
in her stroll. .When assured that her husband slept, she arose softly, 
and sat by the road-ward window for a good hour, as motionless as the . 
shadows of the cherry-tree upon the turf, except for an occasional breath 
so deep as to be painful, and that two or three times her lips moved, 
perhaps in. prayer or in praise. 

In the morning she was what Elias called to himself “ real chirky.” 
Rising with the sun, she “ flew around” the kitchen getting breakfast 
ready and setting the house in order, sweeping, dusting, and cooking 
with such hearty good-will as quickened the spectator’s wits. When 
he caught the breathing of a hymn-tune, “ Old Christmas,” through the 
lips habitually close and tight, the startled wits found voice. 

“ Gettin’ ready for Peere already—hey ?” 

She laughed out in a sort of triumphant light-heartedness. 

“T-want that you should make your plans to take me to Pat’son be- 
times to-morrow mornin’, old gentleman. I’m goin’ to see my boy gradu- 
ate, ef I die for it. I ain’t got but the one child, an’ I ain’t got but one 
life to live, an’. he won’t never graduate again. Don’t stand gappin’ at 
me! I’m in deader earnest ’n you ever was since into this world you 
came. Don’t ask me no questions! I’ll answer ’em to-morrow night.” 

She was in the Jersey City Station by half-past eight next morning, 
her return ticket to New Brunswick (she was careful not to say “ Brums- 
wick”) in her pocket, fighting her way valiantly to the train. 

The platforms were crowded with men, women, and children as sel- 
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fishly eager and as resolute as herself. Shoved this way, and hustled 
that, she was straightening upon her be-mazed head the bonnet knocked 
askew by a tall man’s elbow, when a young, cordial voice said in her 
ear: 

“ What can I do for you, Mrs. Dubois?” And to her start of partial 
recognition—“ I am De Witt Perrine. I met you a year or so ago at 
my uncle’s, Mr. John Doremus’s.” 

The fine, frank face matched the voice. Catching at her meaning 
before she could formulate it, he had her upon the right train in the 
half twinkle of an eye, secured her one of the few remaining seats in 
the car, regretting that he could not get her one near a window, and 
stood by her in the aisle, bending down to talk to her in the same easy, 
familiar, yet respectful tone that had first accosted her. 

“ Going to see your son graduated? That is capital,” he said heart- 
ily. “ Doesn’t know you are coming? That is better still! The sur- 
prise will be the best tonic he could have. You must let me take you 
up to the Chapel, since you say you have never been to New Brunswick. 
I haven’t seen the place since my own Commencement two years ago. 
No ‘ trouble’ at all, I assure you! I am very glad to be of any service 
to one of my mother’s old friends. She is very well, thank you; never 
better. No, I don’t think she begins to look old. She is always good- 
looking in my eyes. That’s the way with us sons, you know.” 

Mrs. Dubois felt that she was getting on finely. It was an unex- 
pected ingredient in the day’s enjoyment to be looked after by a nice 
young fellow, well-dressed and pretty-behaved. She was glad she had 
met him, and that the people sitting before and behind her could not 
help learning from her talk and his that her son was in college and 
was to be part of the “entertainment” to which they were bound. 

When De Witt left her at Newark to secure a place for himself four 
seats in front of her, she leaned back luxuriously and got her senses 
into line. She had meant to find her way to Pierre’s boarding-house, 
of which she had the address, on the chance of meeting him there, but 
De Witt had told her that the students would assemble in the College, 
and go in procession into the Chapel, where the Commencement exer- 
cises were to be held. She had nothing to do but submit herself to the 
guidance of the very polite young man. He would find her a place in 
the Chapel, from which she could see Pierre march in with the rest. 

At that, planning subsided into dreaming. How would Pierre look 
when he caught sight of her face in the sea of other heads—and bon- 
nets? What would he say when he had pushed his way through the 
crowd to her side, after the speaking was over, with everybody whisper- 
ing that that was the mother of the splendid fellow who had made the 
best speech for that day? 

He might insist upon her staying until to-morrow, so that he could 
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go home’ with her. She had slipped a few “things” into her satchel 
in anticipation of the probability, and instructed Elias to go. to the tele- 
graph office if she didn’t come on the 5.10 from Jersey City. Pierre 
would not let her go, when once he had seen her. 

She seemed to have lived and toiled and saved and suffered, to have 
loved and hoped and waited all these sixty years to win this perfect, all- 
satisfying day. 

She checked herself in the very act of breathing—she had no voice 
for singing— 

“Oh, day of rest and gladness!” 


The day that was to be, throughout its shining course, a foretaste of the 
heaven which would not be heaven to her if her son were not there. 

De Witt Perrine leaned to her ear again. He had come up unob- 
served by her in her rapt abstraction. 

“We are just running into New Brunswick. Let me take your 
bag, please, and keep as close to me as you can as we get off. There 
will be a rush and a jostle—the train is so crowded, and your son would 
never forgive me if anything happened to you, you know.” 

“A quarter of ten,” he resumed when he had got her safely into 
the waiting-room. “The exercises begin at eleven. I have an errand 
down-town that will keep me half-an-hour or so. If you will rest here 
until then, I will come back for you. Trouble myself! Why, I wouldn’t 
miss seeing your son meet you for a farm! Good-by!” 

There were water and towels and a civil colored custodian in the 
inner “ ladies’ perlor.” Mrs. Dubois took off and dusted her black straw 
hat, re-trimmed yesterday by herself after one she had studied in church 
last Sunday. She had sponged and pressed out (on the wrong side) 
the breadths of her ten-year-old black silk, and used ammonia freely in 
the futile effort to take the shine from shoulders and sleeves. 

The most glaring evidences of wear and tear were hidden by a black 
cashmere cape of such long standing as a wrap that she still spoke of it 
as “a circular,” when, as everybody knows, circulars went out with the 
last century, or, at the least, a dozen years ago. This garment fell 
nearly a. foot below her waist-line, and was trimmed with black fringe, 
with narrow gimp as a home-made heading. Her black Lisle-thread 
gloves were new last summer and were quite silky still—to people who 
knew no better. 

Her toilet finished, she went back to the outer and larger room, bag 
in hand, and holding her back very flat and straight, as she did in 
church, a carriage that went with her best clothes. 

In the door of the ladies’ parlor she stopped short. Half-a-dozen 
college boys and as many girls, brave in summer finery, were grouped 
within ten feet of her. Most of them were new arrivals by a just-depart- 
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ing train. The tallest of the party stood in exact profile to her. He 
had just taken off his hat, a natty new straw with a band of the college 
colors about it, and was. running his hand, trim in a russet glove, 
through his hair. The chestnut curls she had combed and dressed 
thousands of times made an aureole about the patrician face. 

No one could ever mistake him for anything but a thoroughbred. 
His gray-cloth suit fitted him perfectly ; the creases of the trousers were 
clearly defined. His linen was without reproach in style and finish. 

Any woman might be proud to have such a son. . He was talking 
gayly, and with inflections unfamiliar to his mother’s ears. In reality, 
he had the best English accent in Rutgers College. 

“Tt’s an awful boah that I cannot sit with the party!” he was say- 
ing, when the countrywoman skirted the group and slipped in between 
two fashionably attired girls to a place directly in front of the speaker. 
Her eyes were dancing with mischievous meaning ;- her voice was shaken 
by laughter and deeper emotion. She executed an: obeisance that was 
neither courtesy nor bow. uh a 

“ How do you do, Mr. Dubois?” ao 

In her elation she was sure nothing could have been more cleverly 
managed. She could not have conceived of a better theatre or spec- 
tators more fit. 

The girls huddled away from the mug Bedlamite. The young 
men got between her and them. In the excitement of the moment, no- 
body noticed Pierre’s livid face and savage eyes. He seemed to lose 
not a second in stepping close to the intruder, his back to his friends. 

“My good woman,” he said sternly, but not roughly, “ you must 
not stay here. Yes, Iam Mr. Dubois. I don’t know how you found out 
my name, but you must let me take you away. Come with me, and I 
will see what can be done for you.” 

The russet-gloved hand closed upon her lean arm. They moved 
side by side to the door, she walking like a wooden automaton, he bear- 
ing himself like a high-bred gentleman who avoided scenes as he would 
dishonor and disgrace. When the wall hid them from the astonished 
group within, Pierre halted his prisoner; his hold upon her arm was a 
clutch that left an ugly bruise. His clear skin was of a greenish pallor ; 
the words hissed in clearing his locked teeth. 

“ What in —— brought you here?”. 

The face he glared into was that of a corpse under the galvanic 
battery. The muscles twitched pitifully; the dry lips tried twice to 
utter sound before any came. 

“ Why, Pe-ere, what is wrong? I wanted to ene you! I thought 
you would be——” 

Articulation was lost in a gurgle like a anatvanille. 

He swore again, and fiercely, still under his breath. 
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“ Surprise me!” he snarled in wrathful bitterness. 

Then something—perhaps the abject terror in her eyes—changed 
his tone. The whistle of an approaching train sounded up the track. 
He glanced in that direction nervously. 

“ Mother,”—talking very fast,—“ can’t you see that you will mor- 
tify and disgrace me if you stay here? I cannot have my friends know 
who you are. I would blow my brains out first. I want you to get on 
this train and go back home—at once! Have you a return ticket ?” 

He drew her back from the edge of the platform as the train roared 
up, raising little whirls of dust, and fluttering her silk skirt. 

Why didn’t he push her under the wheels instead? Then she felt 
herself passed up the steps of a car, and the brakeman pushed her inside 
of the door. 

A compassionate smile moved Pierre’s mouth when he rejoined his 
friends. 

“That might have been an adventure,” he said, the English accent 
resuming possession. “ Poor old lady! she says she lives near my father’s 
house in the country. That was the way she knew me. She had her 
ticket, but had lost her way. If I knew where her friends live, I would 
telegraph to them to meet her in Jersey City. Poor old lady!” he said 
again, looking after the disappearing train. 

* How beautifully and tactfully you managed it!’ said the chaperon, 
a Newark matron of fair degree. “I was afraid we should have to call 
in the police.” 

The prettiest of the girls moved involuntarily nearer to Dubois’s 
side, saying the same things with her liquid eyes. His heart stood still 
at the thought of what would have been their language had she guessed 
who the “ poor old lady” was. 

“T am more than repaid!” he murmured, as the company turned 
towards the college grounds. The compliment was sincere. 

De Witt Perrine hurried back to the station at twenty minutes of 
eleven and found his charge gone. The civil colored custodian recol- 
lected “ the person” superciliously. She had joined a party that spoke 
to her, and seemed to be acquaintances, and, she supposed, had gone to 
the Chapel with them. 

“That’s all right!” said the ex-collegian, and went on his way un- 


encumbered. 


“Mother ain’t a bit sick, as I can see,” said Elias to his son and 
heir the next afternoon. “ Leastways she works like—a—a—a stone- 
crusher!” helped to the simile by the macadamized hill up which the 
horses were dragging the long-bodied Jersey wagon. “ But she’s acted 
awful queer ever since she come home last night. Not a syllebul would 
she let on *bout you, nor your speech, nor the folks she seen, nor nothing. 

Vou. LXVI.—9 
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Jist goes around with her mouth shet like a steel-trap, and works! 
works! works! If ’twasn’t for her keepin’ ’round so active, I should 
say she had some sort o’ stroke in Brumswick. I s’pose you did git 
through?” with a fatuous chuckle. 

“Oh, yes,” echoing the chuckle with a mirthless laugh. “I got 
through safe enough !” 

Elias drove the horses to the barn, Pierre leaping from the wagon 
at the kitchen-door and entering alone. 

The aroma of hot coffee and broiled chicken hung in the air: His 
mother stood at the table, laid for supper, buttering a mountain of 
waffles and covering them with sugar “’tinct with cinnamon.” His 
coming-home supper after every term was coffee, broiled chicken, and 
waffles. He had the grace to think of the prodigal’s fatted calf, but 
-he put on a bold face. The sooner they had their “scrap” over, the 
better. She neither looked up nor spoke at his approach. He began 
his explanation in the rapid accents he had used yesterday: 

“ Mother, I know you think hard of me, and I don’t wonder. But 
what else could I do? You saw what sort of people my acquaintances 
were. I should have been the laughing-stock of the college and the 
town if they had found out the truth. You are too sensible a woman 
not to see that I couldn’t have acted otherwise. I was sorry to seem 
rude or unkind; but we'll kiss and make up—won’t.we?” 

The unpleasant idea of the corpse recurred to him as she looked 
up. She had aged fifteen years in two days. Her eyes were blank and 
sunken ; her voice had a queer, dead quality, as when one strikes a leaden 
disc. 

“T see how it was, as you say. I don’t want to hear, nor to say 
nothin’ about it ever ag’in. Your supper’s ready, and there’s towels and 
water and soap into your room. Ef you want anything you haven’t got, 
you can ask for it. Go on upstairs, and come down when you are ready.” 

She pointed to the inner door with the spoon with which she was 
strewing the spiced sugar upon the waffles. He obeyed without pro- 
test. 

“Some sort of a stroke?” 

Yes; the sort that would keep her from ever dreaming again. 


¥ 


AGE AND YOUTH 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


.A GE has its calm delights:, but oh, for me 
Youth’s springtime ardor and its ecstasy ! 





A MONK FROM THE GHETTO 


By Martha W olfenstein 
es 


” ES, it was always so, and there is no harm in it. Our: Herr 
Y Pfarrer is a holy man and Reb Nathan is quite decent—oh, 
yes, quite decent. In the winter he keeps the money for the 
farmers, and he makes no charge for it either. He is an honest Jew,— 
Reb Nathan.” 

Thus spoke the old landlord of “The Gray Ass” to a stranger 
seated in his hospitable door-way. It was always a stranger who re- 
marked upon the unusual sight of a Catholic priest and a Jew walking 
with linked arms and seemingly absorbed in each other. 

The people of Maritz had long been familiar with the sight of these 
inseparable friends roaming through the roads and fields together. 

The older people remembered how these two as boys had grown up 
together, how through the short vacations they had clung to each other 
as though united by an invisible bond, and how they had sorrowed 
when sent to their separate schools. 

“Thou wilt not forget me?” was then Ferdinand’s sobbing query. 

“T shall love thee as long as I live,” replied Nathan earnestly. 

They remembered too the interest and excitement in the village 
when Ferdinand was ordained a priest and sent to a distant province 
to begin his work for the Church. 

They knew unat the sadder heart on that occasion was Nathan’s. 
But they knew nought of his longing for his friend, of his anxiety 
between the rare and irregular mails, of his pain and grief when Ferdi- 
nand’s letters became shorter and less frequent, and finally stopped 
altogether. Nor did they know that when Nathan, through the mag- 
nificent indulgence of the government, was permitted to rent a farm 
and give up his uncongenial profession of teaching, and when he mar- 
ried the wife of his love and rejoiced in the birth of his first-born, he 
still cherished the memory of his friend, for a sight of whose beloved 
face he had long ceased to hope. 

Fifteen years had passed since Ferdinand left the village, when one 


summer’s morning Nathan, walking through his fields of ripening 
181 
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grain, heard the tinkle of the distant church-bell come swinging 
through the air. | 

“The new priest will be reading his first mass,” thought he, and. 
he hummed the familiar strain of the “ Kyrie Eleison.” 

An hour later the priest himself, taking the short cut through the 
farm to the neighboring parish of Eberdorf, came walking past Na- 
than’s house. Nathan waited in his door-way, hat in hand, to give him 
greeting. The priest walked by and down the sunlit road. A swallow 
twittered, an odor of pines hung in the air; an old melody, like a wind- 
borne echo, sang in Nathan’s heart,— 


‘¢ Freude, schoener Goetterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium,”’ 


and he gazed at the retreating figure with a strange, vague feeling of 
pleasure, like one who has awakened from a happy though forgotten 
dream. 

In the evening he awaited the priest’s return. 

* God’s welcome to Maritz, your Reverence,” he said. 

“My hearty thanks,” replied the priest, and he stopped to pat the 
cheek of the little cirl whom Nathan held by the hand. Suddenly he 
started and looked up from the child’s into the father’s face. 

“ Nathan !” he cried. 

“ Ferdinand !” 

And the men fell into each other’s arms. 


- From that day the old, happy companionship began anew. The 
priest spent all his leisure in the Jew’s house, and little Leah soon 
learned to lay her head confidingly on “Uncle Pfarrer’s” breast. It 
was well known that if one sought the priest, he was to be found in the 
Jew’s house. When Nathan, returning from the synagogue on a Friday 
night, brought a strange Schnorrer home with him, the priest’s presence 
in the house was explained by the story of their boyhood. Then Na- 
than’s young, dark-eyed wife would sit and smile quietly at the oft- 
repeated tales of youthful dreamings and roamings; at the happy 
reminiscences of jaunts and journeys; at the merry recollections of 
clandestine woodland meetings, where the delightful, forbidden Schil- 
ler was eagerly devoured and faithfully imitated. 

Time went on, and then came the winter, when the priest became 
strangely quiet and melancholy, and rarely left the parsonage. His 
housekeeper, a beautiful, pale-faced woman, known to the village as 
“Frau Wirthschafterin,” would often come and carry away little Leah 
to spend the day at “ Uncle Pfarrer’s.” 

And the child returned with hands full of honey-cakes, and asked 
her mother,— 
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“Mamma Leben, why does Frau Wirthschafterin weep when she 

kisses me?” 
© Does she weep then?” replied the mother, while the color left her 

face. “ Perhaps she is not happy, the poor Frau Wirthschafterin.” 

About this time Nathan’s second child was born, and soon after the 
priest was transferred to the larger and richer parish of Prag. 

“It’s a long way off. One could hardly ride it in three hours with 
a fleet horse,” lamented Nathan. 

The priest was now rarely seen in the village. He pleaded the 
burden of his new labors. Nathan grieved in silence. 

One bitter cold night in midwinter Reb Nathan was aroused by a 
sound as of hailstones against his window. 

“Tt cannot hail in such a frost. Those stones came not from the 
sky,” he thought. 

He hurried to the window, and in the darkness descried what looked 
like the fluttering of garments. He hastened down, flung open the door, 


and caught in his arms the staggering form of a man. 
,?? 


“ Quick!” gasped the man. “ Get a fire,—quick! It is frozen! 

“ God have mercy!” cried Nathan, and he lifted up his candle and 
gazed in amazement into the blue, twitching face of his friend. 

The priest had hurried to the stove, and was holding a bundle 


close to the glow of the fire. 

“What has happened;? What hast thou there?” cried Nathan. 

A low moan, like the death-cry of an animal, escaped the priest. 
He lifted the covering? from one end of the bundle and disclosed the 
face of a sleeping infant. 

“ It is—my son,” wailed he. 

“Thy son!” gasped Nathan. 

“T swear by Heaven,” cried the priest passionately, “she was my 
wife, and the purest, sweetest woman that ever lived.” 

“Frau Wirthschafterin,’ murmured Nathan. 

“She is dead!” sobbed the priest, and he buried his face upon the 
form of the child in his arms. 


All through the night the two men remained together, and dawn 
still found them seated with hand clasped in hand. 

“He shall be my son and bear my name, and I will love him as 
my own,” said Nathan at parting, and he folded the babe close in his 
arms and murmured a prayer for the beloved friend, whose form was 
disappearing in the mist. The priest crept away in the twilight, cold 
and gray as his life. 


In six short years the people of Maritz had almost forgotten that 
little Rudolph was not Reb Nathan’s son. If a stranger smoking his 
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pipe in front of the tavern saw Rachel with her children, he would 
perhaps remark,— 

“ Strange that the dark woman should have so fair a child.” 

Then the landlord and his “Stammgaeste” would arouse them- 
selves slowly, as from a dream, and one would perhaps remember and 
say,— 

“ He is not her child.” 

“Who are his parents?” asks the stranger. 

“Who knows?” replies the other, and the old cronies blow huge 
clouds of smoke and wink slyly at each other. 

And the people had almost forgotten that Rudolph was a Christian 
child and was being raised in the Catholic faith. But the child had 
not been permitted to forget. His earliest recollection was that at 
meal time he must wait. at the door until the Hebrew grace had been 
said. Then he might come to table and say alone a short grace which 
“Uncle Pfarrer” had taught him. The other boys went to the Cheder 
to learn Hebrew with the rabbi, but Rudie did his lessons at home 
with his father. On Saturday all the people went to the synagogue 
while he sat outside. On Sunday the tables were turned. Rudie sat 
in the church listening to mass while Reb Nathan waited on the door- 
step. 

In the long winter twilights Rachel taught her daughters from 
the thick, black Sidur, but Rudie sat at the far end of the room, learn- 
ing long Latin prayers from a book that had a frightful picture of 
Jesus, crucified, upon the front page. The picture terrified him, for 
great, shining drops of blood fell from the head and hands of Christ ; 
the body was open at the breast and showed a bleeding heart with a 
dagger thrust through. 

Those were dismal hours. The lonely little boy gazed longingly at 
the pleasant group at the other side of the room, and Rachel’s motherly 
heart ached in sympathy. 

Then one day the child suddenly stood before her with a white face 
and said,— 

“The people say thou art my step-mother. It is true. Thou dost 
not love me.” 

“Woe is me!” cried Rachel. “My Rudie Leben, my lamb! Do 
not heed them. The people have evil tongues.” But that night she 
said to her husband,— 

“Ts it not a greater sin to press tears from the heart of an inno- 
cent child than to let him listen to our good, pious prayers?” 

“We must be careful not to influence him,” replied Reb Nathan 
anxiously. 

“ He need not listen, only let him be with us,” urged Rachel. 

From that day Rudie, with a wad of cotton in each ear, sat beside 
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his mother when she instructed her daughters, and gradually he crept 
his way into all the family services. 

“Sure thou art not listening, Rudie Leben?” Rachel would cry 
warningly. 

“Thou couldst strike me dead and I would not know was it Esau 
or Jacob that had the hairy hands,” said Rudie. 

When Rudie was twelve years old he was ready for the “ Gymna- 
sium,” and “ Uncle Pfarrer” decided that he must come to live with 
him in Prag. 

There was sorrowing in Reb Nathan’s household. 

“Ts there one in that great wicked city who knows how to make 
a pea-soup as he loves it? Who will tell him to wrap a shawl around 
his neck when the wind blows?” lamented Rachel. 

“ He is only loaned to us,” sighed Nathan. 

“‘T shall come home every week,” cried Rudolph, weeping in chorus 
with his sisters. 

The priest, Ferdinand Ulm, had a fine house in Prag. Rudolph’s 
room was full of books; he had a wardrobe with handsome clothes, and 
when he ate a servant stood behind his chair. 

“ But it is better at home,” thought he, and he awaited the coming 
of Friday with eagerness. On that day, through foul weather or fair, 
Reb Nathan came to take him home. That was the joy of existence. 
The long,- pleasant ride behind old Schimmel; the home-coming; the 
happiness of feeling his mother’s arms around him and laying his head 
upon her soft bosom ;, the sweet smell of the baking Barches; the fun 
of helping set the table ; the quietly joyous service of lighting the Sab- 
bath lamp and ushering in the holy day; the interchange of tales with 
his sisters of the happenings of the week; the return of Reb Nathan 
from the synagogue; the solemn joy of feeling his father’s hands laid 
in blessing upon his head. Then the supper with a separate little loaf 
of Barches, stuffed full of raisins, all for himself. How much better 
the wooden bench beside his mother than the leathern chair at “ Uncle 
Pfarrer’s” ! 

As time went on the Pfarrer Ulm became renowned in Prag for his 
pulpit oratory. None could preach as he did of sin and repentance. 

“Sacrement!” said his hearers. “One sees hell-fire and smells 
brimstone, and the hair stands in hills.” ; 

As his sermons increased in fire, his frame became smaller, his 
face whiter, and the gaze of his eyes more strange. When Reb Nathan 
now spent an hour with him he had but one theme,—Atonement. 

“ My son must atone! He must atone!” he repeated continually. 

Then came days when the priest had no longer strength to preach ; 
when he lay white and wild upon his bed, and Reb Nathan rarely left 
his side. 
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Rudolph was in his eighteenth year when Ferdinand Ulm died. 
He died confessed and absolved in the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
But it was the Jew’s ear that heard his last wishes and prayers; the. 
Jew’s hand that closed his eyes in death; the Jew’s heart that sorrowed 
with a deep and deathless sorrow. 


The priest’s death made but little change in Rudolph’s life. He 
continued his studies at Prag, simply changing his place of residence 
to that of a Catholic family there. But he returned oftener to Maritz, 
remained longer, and left his home reluctantly. 

The summer of the year that followed was drawing to its end, the 
school semester was about to begin, but Rudolph still lingered at the 
farm and made no visible preparations for his departure. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Rudolph?” said Nathan one day. 
“T see that the University opens to-morrow, and you are yet here?” 

“There is no haste,” replied Rudolph. 

“What has come over you?” cried Nathan. “ You used to be more 
faithful.” 

“Let me stay until after the holidays,” said Rudolph pleadingly. 

“The holidays! what have you to do with our holidays?” said Na- 
than with a shrug. 

The young man turned white to the lips. 

“T love them!” he murmured fervently. But Nathan did not hear. 
He was at the door, calling to his wife to pack Rudolph’s trunk. 

A few weeks later, Reb Nathan travelled to Prag to hear the great 
Rabbi Gershon who had come from Krakow to preach and collect for 
the persecuted Jews of Poland. The old Schul was crowded, and a 
solemn silence, like that of Yom Kippur, reigned in the assembly. 

“They have cast them out of their homes; those poor homes earned 
by the sweat of their brows, the blood of their lives. They have beaten, 
hounded, plundered them. They have reviled and cursed them; stoned 
their children, insulted their maidens, murdered their sons,” said the 
rabbi. 

A familiar, time-worn story, old as the memory of man. Yet the 
people wept. In front of Reb Nathan stood a young man who grieved 
not with the resigned sorrow of long-suffering patience. He flung 
his arms up against the wall near which he stood, buried his face upon 
them, and shook in every limb with a paroxysm of grief. At the Kad- 
dish which ended the service he wrapped his face in his tallith and 
sobbed aloud. 

“He may be a stranger and one of them that have suffered,” 
thought Nathan. “ He may be in need of a word of comfort.” 

Reb Nathan waited until the synagogue was empty, and still the 
stranger remained, wrapped in melancholy reflections. 
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“ Forgive me,” said Reb Nathan, approaching and laying his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder. 

‘The stranger lifted his tallith and turned his head. 

Then a cry went up that tore the air. 

“ Rudolph !” 

The slumbering echoes leaped forth from their dark recesses and 
repeated the name fearfully among the old, black rafters. - 

_ © Art thou gone mad ?—thou, a Catholic!” cried Nathan fearfully, 
and the young man heard for the first time the story of his birth. 

Full many a strange sight had the time-stained walls of the old 
synagogue looked down upon in their long and eventful life, yet none 
more strange than the one which unfolded there on that day. A Catho- 
lic cried out for the God of Israel. A pious Jew — for Jesus the 
Christ. 

“My tongue shall not speak what my heart does not eg? cried 
Rudolph. “ At mass the priest intones the paternoster, but my heart 
still vibrates with the ‘ Lecho dodi.’ The choir chants ‘ Ave Maria,’ 
while my soul rings with the mighty ‘ Schma Yisroel.’ ” 

“ Cease, blasphemer!” cried Nathan. “Thy father was the priest 
of Prag, and thou must worship the Crucified One. It is written, ‘ Thou 
shalt honor thy father and thy mother.’ Hast thou not learned in 
my house what that means? Thou must obey thy father’s dying wish.” 

“T cannot! I cannot!” cried Rudolph. 

“T tell thee thou must!” 

“Stick me into a;monk’s cowl,” burst forth the young man,— 
“ make me live a lie. You cannot change my heart—I am a Jew!” 

Nathan turned livid, and shrunk as though struck by a blow. 

** Apostate !” 

The word hissed from between his white lips. 

“T have always been a Jew,” then cried Rudolph. 

“ Thou liest, by Heaven, thou liest!” shouted Nathan. “ Have I 
not taught thee since first thy lips could speak to worship the Crucified 
One?” 

“Thou hast taught me to love the God of Israel,” came the quick 
answer. 

Nathan stared with terror in his eyes. 

“‘T—I have done that?” he gasped. “God, God, I am a traitor,— 
Ferdinand, forgive !” 

Crushed with his agony, he sunk helplessly upon a bench. 

The young man fell upon his knees before Nathan. 

“T belong to thee and thine!” he exclaimed,—“ with body and 
soul to thee and thine!” 

“Cease! cease!” cried Nathan; “every word thou utterest is 
treachery against thy father.” 
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“ Nay, for thee, only for thee,” whispered Rudolph. 

“Thou lovest me, my son, dost thou not? Thou wouldst not bring 
my gray hair in sorrow and shame to the grave? Thou wilt be faithful. 
Swear thou wilt be faithful,” pleaded Nathan. — 

“ Pity me,” sobbed the young man. 

“It is for thy father’s salvation,” said Nathan gently. 

“ Nay, for thee, only for thee,” whispered Rudolph. 

“ For his sake thou wilt be strong and brave and faithful. Thou 
wilt swear to be faithful !” 

“God help me, I swear,” moaned Rudolph wearily. 

The light of the perpetual lamp upon the altar gazed with calm, 
unblinking eye upon this nameless woe, but the echoes in the black 
rafters sobbed with the old Jew, weeping out his pain upon the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“We shall suffer, my son,—thou and I and Rachel, my wife and 
children,” said Nathan solemnly. ‘“ What matter?’—and a strange, 
ecstatic joy shone in his eyes,—“ it is for the repose of his soul—of 
Ferdinand, my friend.” 


Two years later, the cathedral of Prag was crowded one day with 
a great assembly, gathered to witness the solemn consecration of five 
young men into the holy order of the Brotherhood of St. Francis. 

Among the people were an old Jew and his wife. With timid, paie 
faces they stood meekly, pressed against the wall. No one noticed 
them until, towards the end of the services, the Jew was seen carrying 
his fainting, weeping wife out at the door. 

“ The impudent creatures!” 

“They are everywhere !” 

“ Even in church one cannot escape them !” 

Such were the blessings that followed their exit. 

But in the Jew’s house that day Reb Nathan and his wife Rachel 
sat with bowed heads and mourned like those who have buried their 
best beloved child. 

Years have. passed, and liberty has held a triumphal entrance into 
Maritz, and brought in its train a new synagogue with a fearful abomi- 
nation called cantor and strange, ungodly ways of Sabbath-breaking. 

But few people in the place ever think of Reb Nathan or his family. 
Leah and Hannah have married years ago and moved to distant prov- 
inces. A single stone in the little Jewish cemetery marks the spot 
where Reb Nathan and his wife sleep side by side. Once a year their 
memory is revived and a few old people rehearse the strange story of 
their adopted son who became a monk. 

This is on All Souls’ Day, when the last ——e foliage clings 
mournfully to the boughs, when the autumn sun is mild and mellow 
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with harvest, and the earth yawns lazily under its soft blanket of 
leaves. 

Then a pale-faced monk appears in the town. He joins the people 
at mass and follows them in their pilgrimage to the cemetery. He 
carries a lighted taper in his hand. A wreath hangs upon his arm. 
Beside the tall marble cross which marks the grave of Ferdinand Ulm, 
the priest of Prag, he places the wreath and the taper, then kneels 
and prays long and fervently. In the evening, when the speeding 
twilight has trailed her hazy robes through the roads and streets, he 


walks through the Jews’ quarter. The old, pious Jews are on their 
way to the evening service. 


“It’s Reb Nathan’s Rudolph!” they whisper to each other. Those 
that watch see him walk through the length of the street, enter “ the 
good place,” and stop beside two graves marked by a single head-stone. 

He places no wreath nor candle upon them, nor does he seem to 


pray. He only kneels in silence. 


But when the gathering night has 


wrapped him safely within its hiding folds, he bows his head upon his 


hands and weeps. 


A TWILIGHT MOTH 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


her state 
Of gold and purple in the marbled 
west, 
Thou comest forth like some embodied trait, 
Or dim conceit, a lily-bud confessed ; 
Or, of a rose, the visible wish ; that, white, 
Goes messengering softly through the night, 
Whom each expectant flower makes its guest. 


wy) 
D- is thy dawn: when Eve puts on 


All day the primroses have thought of thee, 
Their golden heads close-haremed from the 
heat ; . 
All day the mystic moonflowers silkenly 
Veiled snowy faces,—that no bee might greet 
Or butterfly that, weighed with pollen, 


’ 


Keeping Sultana charms for thee, at last, 
Their lord, who comest to salute each sweet. 


Cool-hearted flowers that avoid the day’s 
Too fervid kisses ; each pale bud that drinks 
The tipsy dew and to the starlight plays 
Nocturns of fragrance, thy wing’d shadow 
links 
In bonds of secret brotherhood and faith ; 
O bearer of their order’s shibboleth, 
Like some strange symbol fluttering o’er 
these pinks! 


What dost thou whisper in the balsam’s ear 
‘That sets it blushing? or the hollyhock’s, 
Of syllabled silence, that no man may hear, 
As dreamily upon its stem it rocks? 
What spell dost bear from listening plant to 
plant, 
Like some white witch, some ghostly minis- 
trant, 
Some spectre of some perished flower of 
phlox? 


O voyager of that universe which lies 
Between the four walls of this garden fair,— 
Whose constellations are the fireflies 
That wheel their instant courses every- 
where,— 
’Mid fairy firmaments, wherein one sees 
Mimic Bodtes and the Pleiades, - 
Thou steerest like some elf ship-of-the-air. 


Gnome-wrought of moonbeam-fiuff and gos- 
samer, 
Silent as scent, perhaps thou chariotest 
Mab or King Oberon ; or, haply, her 
His Queen, Titania, on some midnight quest. 
O for the herb, the magic euphrasy, 
That should unmask thee to mine eyes,—ah 
me !— 
And all that world at which my soul hath 
guessed ! 





<VITTORIA” 
By Stephen Crane 


Author of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” etc. 


FIFTH IN THE SERIES OF ‘‘GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD”’ 


. 


HE campaign of 1812, which included the storming of Ciudad 
7 Rodrigo and Badajos and the overwhelming victory of Sala- 
manca, had apparently done so much towards destroying the 
Napoleonic sway in the Peninsula that the defeat of the Allies at 
Burgos, in October, 1812, came as an embittering disappointment to 
England; and when Wellington, after his disastrous retreat to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, reported his losses as amounting to nine thousand, the usual 
tempest of condemnation against him was raised, and the members of 
the Cabinet, who were always so free with their oracular advice and so 
close with the nation’s money, wagged their heads despairingly. 

It was a critical juncture: Napoleon had arranged an armistice 
with Russia, Prussia, and Austria, which was to last until August 16, 
1813, and it became known that this armistice might end in peace. 
Peace on the Continent would mean that Napoleon’s unemployed troops 
might be poured into Spain in such enormous numbers as to overwhelm 
the Allies. So, to insure Wellington’s striking a decisive blow before 
this could happen, both the English Ministry and the Opposition united 
in supporting him, and for the first time during the war he felt sure of 
receiving the supplies for which he had asked. 

It is well to quote here from the letter published by Wellington on 
the 28th of December, 1812. It was addressed to the commanders of 
divisions and brigades. It created a very pretty storm, as one may 
readily see. I quote at length, since surely no document could be more 
illuminative of Wellington’s character, and it seems certain that this 
fearless letter saved the army from the happy-go-lucky feeling, very 
common in British field forces, that a man is a thorough soldier so long 
as he is willing at all times to go into action and charge, if ordered, at 
even the brass gates of Inferno. But Wellington knew that this was 


not enough. He wrote as follows: 
140 
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“GENTLEMEN: I have ordered the army into cantonments, 
in which I hope that circumstances will enable me to keep 
them for some time, during which the troops will receive their 
clothing, necessaries, etc., which are already in progress, by 
different lines of communication to the several divisions and 
brigades. 

“ But besides these objects, I must draw your attention 
in a very particular manner to the state of discipline of the 
troops. The discipline of every army, after a long and active 
campaign, becomes in some degree relaxed, and requires the 
utmost attention on the part of general and other officers to 
bring it back to the state in which it ought to be for service; 
but I am concerned to have to observe, that the army under my 
command has fallen off in this respect in the late campaign 
to a greater degree than any army with which I have ever 
served, or of which I have ever read. 

“It must be obvious, however, to every officer, that from 
the moment the troops commenced their retreat from the 
neighborhood of Burgos on the one hand, and from Madrid on 
the other, the officers lost all command over their men. 

“T have no hesitation in attributing these evils to the 
habitual inattention of the officers of the regiments to their 
duty as prescribed by the standing regulations of the service 
and by the orders of this army. 

“T am far from questioning the zeal, still less the gal- 
lantry and spirit, of the officers of the army; I am quite 
certain that if their minds can be convinced of the necessity 
of minute and constant attention to understand, recollect, and 
carry into execution the orders which have been issued for 
the performance of their duty, and that the strict performance 
of this duty is necessary to enable the army to serve the coun- 
try as it ought to be served, they will in future give their at- 
tention to these points. 

“ Unfortunately, the experience of the officers of the army 
has induced many to consider that the period during which 
an army is on service is one of relaxation from all rule, in- 
stead of being, as it is, the period during which of all others 
every rule for the regulation and control of the conduct of the 
soldier, for the inspection and care of his arms, ammunition, 
accoutrements, necessaries, and field equipments, and his horse 
appointments, for the receipt and issue and care of his provi- 
sions, and the regulation of all that belongs to his food and 
the forage for his horse, must be most strictly attended to by 
the officer of his company or troop, if it is intended that an 
army—a British army in particular—shall be brought into 
the field of battle in a state of efficiency to meet the enemy 
on the day of trial. 

“These are points, then, to which I most earnestly en- 
treat you to turn your attention, and the attention of the offi- 
cers of the regiments under your command, Portuguese as 
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well as English, during the period in which it may be in my 
power to leave the troops in their cantonments. 


“In regard to the food of the soldier, I have frequently 
observed and lamented in the late campaign the facility and 
celerity with which the French soldiers cooked in comparison 
with those of our army. 

“The cause of this disadvantage i is the same with that of 
every other description, the want of attention of the officers 
to the orders of the army and the conduct of their men, and 
the consequent want of authority over their conduct. 


“ But I repeat that the great object of the attention of 
the general and field officers must be to get the captains and 
subalterns of the regiments to understand and perform the 
duties required from them, as the only mode by which the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the army can be restored and main- 
tained during the next campaign.” 


The British General never refrained from speaking his mind, even 
if his ideas were certain to be contrary to the spirit of the army. I will 
quote from “ Victories of the British Armies” as follows: 

“ Colborne marched with the infantry on the right—Head, with the 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons and two squadrons of Portuguese on the 
left—and the heavy cavalry formed a reserve. Perceiving that their 
battering train was endangered, the French cavalry, as the ground over 
which they were retiring was favorable for the moment, charged the 
Thirteenth. But they were vigorously repulsed; and, failing in break- 
ing the British, the whole, consisting of four regiments, drew up in 
front, forming an imposing line. The Thirteenth instantly formed 
and galloped forward—and nothing could have been more splendid than 
their charge. They rode fairly through the French, overtook and cut 
down many of the gunners, and at last entirely headed the line of 
march, keeping up a fierce and straggling encounter with the broken 
horsemen of the enemy, until some of the English dragoons actually 
reached the gates of Badajoz.” 

And now I quote from Wellington’s comment to Colborne: 

“TI wish you would call together the officers of the dragoons and 
point out to them the mischiefs which must result from the disorder 
of the troops in action. The undisciplined ardor of the Thirteenth 
Dragoons and First Regiment of Portuguese cavalry is not of the 
description of determined bravery and steadiness of soldiers confident 
in their discipline and in their officers. Their conduct was that of a 
rabble, galloping as fast as their horses could carry them over a plain, 
after an enemy to whom they could do no mischief when they were 
broken and the pursuit had continued for a limited distance, and 
sacrificing substantial advantages and all the objects of your operation 
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by their want of discipline. To this description of their conduct I 
add my entire conviction, that if the enemy.could have thrown out of 
Badajoz only one hundred men regularly formed, they would have 
driven back these two regiments in equal haste and disorder, and would 
probably have taken many whose horses would have been knocked up. If 
the Thirteenth Dragoons are again guilty of this conduct I shall take 
their horses from them, and send the officers and men to do duty at 


Lisbon.” 
e 


Wellington, with his lean, sharp-featured face, and dry, cold man- 
ner, was not the typical Englishman at all. He was more like the © 
genuine Yankee of New England. He made his successes by his 
resourcefulness, his inability to be overpowered by circumstances. As 
he said: “The French plan their campaigns just as you might make 
a splendid set of harness. It answers very well until it gets broken, 
and then you are done for! Now I made my campaign of ropes; if 
anything went wrong I tied a knot and went on.” 

Wellington’s army now numbered seventy thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand were British. There were still two hundred and thirty 
thousand French troops in Spain, but they were scattered across the 
Peninsula from Asturias to Valencia. To the extreme east was Mar- 
shal Suchet, with sixty-five thousand men, and an expedition under 
General Murray was sent against him, which kept him there. Clausel 
was prevented from leaving Biscay with his forty thousand mei by the 
guerilla warfare with which Wellington enveloped his forces. There 
remained, then, for Wellington to deal with the centre of the army 
under Joseph Bonaparte, whose jealous suspicions had been the means 
of driving from Spain Marshal Soult, a fine and capable commander. 

The army of Joseph lay in a curve from Toledo to Zamora, guard- 
ing the central valley of the Douro, and covering the great road from 
Madrid through Burgos and Vittoria to France. Wellington’s plan 
was to move the left wing of his army across the Douro within the Por- 
tuguese frontier, to march it up the right bank of the Douro as far as 
Zamora, and then, crossing the Elsa, unite it to the Galician forces ; 
while the centre and right, advancing from Agueda by Salamanca, were _ 
to force the passage of the Tormes and drive the French entirely from 
the line of the Douro towards the Carrion. 

By constantly threatening them on the flank with the left wing, 
which was to be kept always.in advance, he thus hoped to drive the 
French back by Burgos into Biscay. He himself expected to establish 
there a new basis for the war among the numerous and well-fortified 
seaports on the coast. In this way, forcing the enemy back to his 
frontier, he would at once better his own position and intercept the 
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whole communications of the enemy. The plan had the obvious objec- 
tion that in separating his army into two forces, with great mountain 
ranges and impassable rivers between them, each was exposed: to the 
risk of an attack hy the whole force of the enemy. 

But Wellington had resolved to take this risk. Sir Thomas Graham, 
in spite of his sixty-eight years, had the vigor and clear-headedness of 
youth, and the very genius for the difficult command given him—that 
of leading the left wing through virgin forests, over rugged mountains, 
and across deep rivers. 

The march of Wellington began May 22d, and a spirit of enthusiasm 
pervaded the entire army. Even Wellington became expressive, and as 
he passed the stream that marks the frontier of Spain he rose in his 
stirrups and, waving his hand, exclaimed “ Farewell, Portugal !” 

Meanwhile Graham on May 16th, with forty thousand men, had 
crossed the Douro and pushed ahead, turning the French right and 
striking at their communications. Within ten days forty thousand men 
were transported through two hundred miles of the most broken and 
rugged country in the Peninsula, with all their artillery and baggage. 
Soon they were in possession of the whole crest of mountains between 
the Ebro and the sea. On the 31st Graham reached the Elsa. The 
French were astounded when Graham appeared upon their flank; they 
abandoned their strong position on the Douro; then they abandoned 
Madrid; after that, they hurried out of Burgos and Valladolid. 

Wellington had crossed the Douro at Miranda on May 25th, in 
advance of his troops, by means of a basket slung on a rope from preci- 
pice to precipice, at an immense height above the foaming torrent. The 
rivers were all swollen by floods. 

Graham, with the left wing of the Allies, kept up his eager march. 
Many men were lost while fording the Elsa on May 31st. The water 
was almost chin-deep and the bottom was covered with shifting stones. 
Graham hastened with fierce speed to the Ebro, eager to cross it before 
Joseph and break his communications with France. Joseph had wished 
to stop his retreat at Burgos and give battle there, but he had been told 
that incredible numbers of guerillas had joined the English forces, and 
so he pushed on, leaving the castle at Burgos heavily mined. It was 
calculated that the explosion would take place just as the English 
entered the town, but the fuses were too quick—three thousand French 
soldiers were crushed by the falling ruins. The allied troops marched 
triumphantly through the scene of their earlier struggle and defeat. 

On abandoning Burgos Joseph took the road to Vittoria and sent 
pressing orders to Clausel to join him there, but this junction of forces 
was not effected—Clausel was too late. 

Wellington’s strategy of turning the French right has been called 
‘the most masterly movement made during the Peninsular War.” Its 
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chief merit was that it gave Wellington the advantage of victory with 
hardly any loss of life. It swept the French back to the Spanish fron- 
tier. And Joseph, whose train comprised an incredible number of 
chariots, carriages, and wagons, bearing a helpless multitude of people 
of both sexes from Madrid (including the civil functionaries and officers 
of his court), as well as enormous stores of spoil, began to perceive that 
this precipitate retreat was his ruin, and that he must risk the chance 
of a great battle to escape being driven in hopeless confusion through 
the passes of the Pyrenees. 

The sweep of the Allies under Graham around the French right 
had taken them through the wildest and most enchantingly beautiful 
regions. At times a hundred men had been needed to drag up one piece 
of artillery. Again, the guns would be lowered down a precipice by 
ropes, or forced up the rugged goat-paths. At length, to quote Napier, 
“the scarlet uniforms were to be seen in every valley, and the stream 
of war, descending with impetuous force down all the clefts of the 
mountains, burst in a hundred foaming torrents into the basin of Vit- 
toria.” 

So accurately had Graham done his work in accordance with Wel- 
lington’s plans, that he reached the valley just as Joseph’s dejected 
troops were forming themselves in front of Vittoria. 

The basin or valley of Vittoria, with the town in its eastern extrem- 
ity, is a small plain about eight miles by six miles in extent, situated 
in an elevated plateau among the mountains and guarded on all sides 
by rugged hills. 

The great road from Madrid enters the valley at the Puebla Pass, 
where too the river Zadora flows through a narrow mountain gorge. 
This road then runs up the left bank of the Zadora to Vittoria, and 
from there it goes on towards Bayonne and the Pyrenees. This road 
was Joseph’s line of retreat. 

King Joseph, burdened by his treasure, which included the plunder 
of five years of French occupation in the Peninsula, and consisted 
largely of priceless works of art, selected with most excellent taste by 
himself and other French connoisseurs, had despatched to France two 
great convoys, a small part of the whole treasure, along the Bayonne 
road. As these had to be heavily guarded against the Biscay guerillas, 
some thousands of troops had gone with them. Joseph’s remaining 
forces were estimated at from sixty thousand to sixty-five thousand men. 

The French were anxious above all things to keep the road open— 
the road to Bayonne; there are several rough mountain roads inter- 
secting each other at Vittoria, particularly those to Pampeluna, Bilboa, 
and Galicia, but the great Bayonne road was the only one capable of 
receiving the huge train of lumbering carriages without which the 


army was not to move. 
Vou. LXVI.—10 
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On the afternoon of the 20th Wellington, whose effective force was 
now sixty-five thousand men, surveyed the place and the enemy from 
the hill ranges and saw that they were making a stand. He decided 
then on his tactics. Instead of pushing on his combined forces to a 
frontal attack, he made up his mind to divide his troops; he would 
send Graham with the left wing, consisting of eighteen thousand men 
and twenty guns, around by the northern hills to the rear of the French 
army, there to seize the road to Bayonne. Sir Rowland Hill with 
twenty thousand men, including General Morillo with his Spaniards, 
was to move with the right wing, break through the Puebla Pass, and 
attack the French left. 

. The right centre under Wellington himself was to cross the ridges 
forming the southern boundary of the basin and then move straight 
forward to the Zadora River and attack the bridges, while the left 
centre was to move across the bridge of Mendoza in the direction of 
the town. 

The French right, which Graham was to attack, occupied the 
heights in front of the Zadora River above the village of Abechuco, 
and covered Vittoria from approach by the Bilboa road; the centre 
extended along the left bank of the Zadora, commanding the bridges 
in front of it, and blocking up the great road from Madrid. The left 
occupied the space from Ariniz to the ridges of Puebla de Arlauzon, 
and guarded the pass of Puebla, by which Hill was to enter the valley. 

The valley was a superb spectacle on the morning of June 21st, 
occupied by the French army with the rich uniforms of their officers. . 
Marshal Jourdan, the commander, could be seen riding slowly along 
the line of his troops. The positions they occupied rose in steps from 
the centre of the valley, so that all could be seen by the English from 
the crest of the Morillas as they stood ready for battle. 

At ten o’clock Hill reached the pass of Puebla, and forced his way 
through with extraordinary swiftness. Murillo’s Spaniards went swarm- 
ing up the steep ridges to dislodge the French, but the enemy made a 
furious resistance, and re-enforcements kept coming to their aid. Gen- 
eral Murillo was wounded, but would not be carried from the field. 
Hill then sent the Seventy-first to help the Spaniards, who were show- 
ing high courage, but being terribly mown down by the French mus- 
ketry. Colonel Cadogan, who led the Seventy-first, had no sooner 
reached the summit of the height than he fell, mortally wounded. 
The French were driven from their position, but the loss of Cadogan 
was keenly felt. The story of his strange state of exaltation the night 
before the battle is well known—his rapture at the prospect of taking 
part in it. As he lay dying on the summit he would not be moved, 
although the dead lay thick about him, but watched the progress of 
his Highlanders until he could no longer see. 
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While-this conflict was going on, Wellington, with the right centre, 
had commenced his attack on the bridges over the Zadora. A Spanish 
peasant brought word that the bridge of Tres Puentes was negligently 
guarded, and offered to guide the troops to it. Kempt’s Brigade soon 
reached it; the Fifteenth Hussars galloped over, but a shot from a 
French battery killed the brave peasant who had guided them. 

The forces that had crossed Tres Puentes now formed under the 
shelter of a hill. One of the officers wrote of this position: “ Our post 
was most extraordinary, as we were isolated from the rest of the army 
and within one hundred yards of the enemy’s advance. As I looked 
over the bank, I could see El Rey Joseph, surrounded by at least five 
thousand men, within five hundred yards of us.” 

It has always seemed an inconceivable thing that the French should 
not have destroyed the seven narrow bridges across the Zadora before 
the 21st had dawned. Whether it was from over-confidence or sheer 
mental confusion it is impossible to know. 

The Third and Seventh Divisions were now moving rapidly down 
to the bridge of Mendoza, but the enemy’s light troops and guns had 
opened a vigorous fire upon them, until the riflemen of the light divi- 
sion, who had crossed at Tres Puentes, charged the enemy’s fire, and 
the bridge was carried. 

Sir Thomas Picton was a picturesque figure in this part of the 
operations. Through some oversight he and his men, the “ Fighting 
Third,” were neglected. Orders came to other troops, bridges were 
being carried, but no word was sent to Picton. “ D—— it!” he cried 
out to one of his officers, “ Lord Wellington must have forgotten us!” 
He beat the mane of his horse with his stick in his impatience and 
anger. Finally, an aide-de-camp galloped up and inquired for Lord 
Dalhousie, who commanded the Seventh Division. In answer to Pic- 
ton’s inquiries he stated that he brought orders for Dalhousie to carry 
the bridge to the left, while the Fourth and Sixth Divisions were to 
support the attack. Picton rose in his stirrups, and shouted angrily to 
the amazed aide-de-camp,— 

“You may tell Lord Wellington from me, sir, that the Third Divi- 
sion, under my command, shall in less than ten minutes attack the 
bridge and carry it, and the Fourth and Sixth may support if they 
choose.” Then, addressing his men with his customary blend of affec- 
tion and profanity, he cried: “Come on, ye rascals! Come on, ye 
fighting villains !” 

They carried the bridge with such fire and speed that. the whole 
British line was animated by the sight. - 

L’Estrange, who was with the Thirty-first, says that the men were 
marching through standing corn (I suppose some kind of grain that 
ripens early, certainly not maize) yellow for the sickle and between 
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four and five feet high, and the cannon-balls, as they rent their way 
through the sea of golden grain, made long, hissing furrows in it. 

The hill in front of Ariniz was the key of the French line, and Wel- 
lington brought up several batteries and hurled Picton’s division in a 
solid mass against it, while the heavy cavalry of the British came up 
at a gallop from the river to sustain the attack. 

This hill had been made the scene of a great fight in the wars of 
the Black Prince, where Sir William Felton, with two hundred archers 
and swordsmen, had been surrounded by six thousand Spaniards, and 
all perished, resisting doggedly. It is still called “the Englishmen’s 
Hill.” 

An obstinate fight now raged, for a brief space, on this spot. A 
long wall was held by several battalions of French infantry, whose fire 
was so deadly as to check the British for a time. They reached the wall, 
however, and for a few moments on cither side of it was a seething mass 
of furious soldiers. “ Any person,” said Kincaid, who was present, 
“who chose to put his head over from either side, was sure of getting 
a sword or bayonet up his nostrils.” 

As the British broke over the wall, the French fell back, abandoning 
Ariniz for the ridge in front of Gomecha, only to be forced back again. 

It was the noise of Graham’s guns, booming since mid-day at their 
rear, that took the heart out of the French soldiery. 

Graham had struck the great blow on the left; at eleven he had 
reached the heights above the village and bridge of Gamara Major, 
which were strongly occupied by the French under Reille. General 
Oswald commenced the attack and drove the enemy from the heights ; 
then Major-General Robinson, at the head of a brigade of the Fifth 
Division, formed his men and led them forward on the run to carry 
the bridge and village of Gamara. But the French fire was so strong 
that he was compelled to fall back. Again he rallied them and crossed 
the bridge, but the French drove them once more. Fresh British 
troops came up and the bridge was carried again, and then for the third 
time it was lost under Reille’s murderous fire. 

But now the panic from the centre had reached Reille. It was 
known that the French centre was retreating; the Frenchmen had no 
longer the moral strength to resist Robinson’s attacks, and so the bridge 
was won by the English and the Bayonne road was lost to the French. 

In the centre the battle had become a sort of running fight for six 
miles; the enemy were at last all thrown back into the little plain in 
front of Vittoria, where from the crowded throng cries of despair could 
be heard. 

“ At six o’clock,” Maxwell says, “the sun was setting, and his last 
rays fell upon a dreadful spectacle: red masses of infantry were ad- 
vancing steadily across the plain; the horse artillery came at a gallop 
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to the front to open its fire upon the fugitives; the Hussar Brigade 
was charging by the Camino Real.” 

Of the helpless encumbrances of the French army an eyewitness 
said: “ Behind them was the plain in which the city stood, and beyond 
the city thousands of carriages and animals and non-combatants, men, 
women, and children, were crowding together in all the madness of 
terror, and as the English shot went booming overhead the vast crowd 
started and swerved with a convulsive movement, while a dull and horrid 
sound of distress arose.” 

Joseph now ordered the retreat to be conducted by the only road © 
left open, that to Pampeluna, but it was impossible to take away his 
train of carriages. He, the King, only escaped capture by jumping out 
of one door of his carriage as his pursuers reached the other; he left 
his sword of state in it and the beautiful Correggio “Christ in the 
Garden,” now at Apsley House in England. 

Eighty pieces of cannon, jammed close together near Vittoria on 
the only remaining defensible ridge near the town, had kept up a des- 
perate fire to the last, and Reille heroically had held his ground near the 
Zadora, but it was useless. The great road to Bayonne was lost, and 
finally that to Pampeluna was choked with broken-down carriages. The 

tritish dragoons were pursuing hotly, and the frantic French soldiers 
plunged into morasses, over fields and hills, in the wildest rout, leaving 
their artillery, ammunition-wagons, and the spoil of a kingdom. 

The outskirts of Vittoria were strewn with the wreckage. Never 
before in modern times had such a quantity of spoil fallen into the 
hands of a victorious army. ‘There were objects of interest from 
museums, convents, and royal palaces; there were jewels of royal 
worth and masterpieces of Titian, Raphael, and Correggio. 

The Marshal’s baton belonging to Jourdan had been left, with one 
hundred and fifty-one brass guns, four hundred and fifteen caissons of 
ammunition, one million three hundred thousand ball cartridges, four- 
teen thousand artillery rounds of ammunition, and forty thousand 
pounds of gunpowder. Joseph’s power was gone; he was only a 
wretched fugitive. Six thousand of his men had been killed and 
wounded and one thousand were prisoners. 

Tt has not been possible to estimate the value of the private plun- ~ 
der, but five and one-half millions of dollars in the military chest of 
the army were taken and untold quantities of private wealth were 
also lost to their owners; it was all scattered—shining heaps of gold 
and silver—over the road, and the British soldiers reaped it. Welling- 
ton refused to make any effort to make his men give up the enormous 
sums they had absorbed: “'They have earned it,” he said. But he had 
reason to regret it. They fell into frightful orgies of intemperance 
that lasted for days. Wellington wrote Lord Bathurst, June 29th: 
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“ We started with the army in the highest order, and up to the day 
of the battle nothing could get on better. But that event has, as usual, 
totally annihilated all order and discipline. The soldiers of the army 
have got among them about a million sterling in money, with the excep- 
tion of about one hundred thousand dollars which were got in the mili- 
tary chest. I am convinced that we have now out of our ranks double 
the amount of our loss in the battle, and have lost more men in the 
pursuit than the enemy have.” It was calculated that seven thousand 
five hundred men had straggled from the effects of the plunder. 

The convoys sent ahead by Joseph had contained some of the 
choicest works of art; they reached France safely, and are displayed 
in the museums of Paris. In justice to the Duke of Wellington it must 
be said that he communicated with Ferdinand, offering to restore the 
paintings which had fallen into his hands, but Ferdinand desired him 
to keep them. The wives of the French officers were sent on to Pampe- 
luna the next day by Wellington, who had treated them with great 
kindness. 

As for the rest of the feminine army, the nuns, the actresses, and 
the superbly arrayed others, they made their escape with greater diffi- 
culties and hardships. 

Napoleon was filled with fury at his brother for the result of Vit- 
toria, but he instructed his ministers to say that “a somewhat brisk 
engagement with the English took place at Vittoria in which both sides 
lost equally. The French armies, however, carried out the movements 
in which they were engaged, but the enemy seized about one hundred 
guns which were left without teams at Vittoria, and it is these that the 
English are trying to pass off as artillery captured on the battle-field.” 

One of the most important captures of the battle was a mass of docu- 
ments from the archives of Madrid, including a great part of Napo- 
leon’s secret correspondence—an invaluable addition to history. 

Napier’s summing up of the results of the battle reads: 

“ Joseph’s reign was over; the crown had fallen from his head. 
And, after years of toils and combats, which had ‘been rather admired 
than understood, the English General, emerging from the ehaos of the 
Peninsula struggle, stood on the summit of the Pyrenees a recognized 
conqueror. From these lofty pinnacles the clangor of his trumpets 
pealed clear and loud, and the splendor of his genius appeared as a 
flaming beacon to warring nations.” 

However, Napier always was inclined to be eloquent. Perhaps it 
was lucky for Wellington that the worthless make-trouble, Joseph Bona- 
parte, had been in the place of his tremendous brother. 
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HOW WILLETT WOOED THE 
WIDOW 


By Samuel Minturn Peck 


Author of ‘‘Cap and Bells,” ‘‘Rings and Love Knots’’ 


* 


™ ELL, Bob, I have settled it,” said Frank Willett, aged 
V/ V/ forty, bursting into the room of his friend, Robert Hall. 
Dropping into a chair, he wiped his moist brow and 

breathed rapidly. 

“ Settled what?” asked Hall, laying down his pen and offering a 
cigar. oS 

“ Why, I have proposed to her.” 

“ Proposed to whom ?” 

“To Mrs. Langston. Hang it, man, have you forgotten my long 
consultation with you last Friday?” Willett bit off the end of his cigar 
and struck a match viciously. “I presume that you have not only for- 
gotten the occasion, but that the advice you gave me has also escaped 

93 

“Advice in regard to what? You are always asking advice about 
something and then following your own head.” 

“Don’t you recall my telling you that I was in love—in love with 
Mrs. Langston, the loveliest woman that breathes, and that Jim Par- 
sons was as hard hit as I, and while I believed I was ahead in the race 
I was afraid of Jim because he had such a slick tongue?” 

“ Oh, yes, and I said that you would best not let any grass grow 
under your feet, because a woman who had been married three times 
already would not stand any dilly-dallying,—if you did not speak 
quickly that she would marry Jim just from force of habit.” 

“ Precisely, but that wasn’t all.” 

“ What else did I say? You have interrupted me in the middle of 
a letter to my fiancée, and my thoughts are a bit scattered.” 

“ Well, to help you collect them, I told you I had made up my mind 


to propose at once, and as I had never been in love before, and conse- 
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quently had never made a proposal, I wanted your advice in regard to 
the best way of doing it. I naturally supposed that a man who had 
been refused by a dozen different women and had finally succeeded in 
becoming engaged to the thirteenth would have acres of good counsel 


to give me.” 
“And didn’t I? It seems to me I told you to follow the inspiration 


of the moment.” 

“So you did, but it appeared to me hardly safe to leave such an 
important matter entirely to chance. In case the inspiration failed to 
inspire, I wanted something to fall back upon.” 

“ Yés, and I called you a fool, and told you a dozen ways at least 
of putting the question.” 

“Good. I am glad to see that your brain is growing clear and your 
memory coming back to you. As I was not fluent of speech like that 
fop Parsons, you suggested that I make the proposal by letter.” 

“ And the plan did not please you?” 

“ Certainly not, and for two reasons. First, I thought it was cow- 
ardly, and second, I could not bear the suspense of waiting for a reply.” 

“Then I said you might take the fascinating widow boat-riding, 
upset the boat, swim ashore with her, and claim the life you had saved.” 

“ And you knew I couldn’t swim !” 

“T knew that nothing I could possibly suggest would meet your 
approbation. But since you have proposed and the matter is settled, 
great Scott! man, what is the use of going over our last interview ?” 

“ Merely to show you by contrast how much better was the plan I 
adopted after leaving you. By George! it was a great performance,” 
said Willett, smoking away with reminiscent complaisance. “I didn’t 
fall down on my knees and tell her brutally that I adored her, like a 
young idiot of twenty. I don’t believe in letting your inamorata know 
at the first word that she has you lassoed tight and fast. No, I knew 
that a woman of Mrs. Langston’s extensive experience, who, as you say, 
has been married three times, would appreciate something neat and 
novel in the love-making line, and I think I may congratulate myself 
that I filled the bill perfectly. I resolved to lead up to the proposal 
by slow degrees—to break the condition of my heart to her gradually.” 

“¢ Break it to her!’ Stuff and nonsense! Don’t you know that the 
stupidest woman in the world is perfectly aware when a man is in love 
with her?” 

“So she may be. But she can’t know the real depth of his passion. 
It is the light that tests the diamond. Cracked ice may be mistaken for 
broken glass till heat is applied to it. But I won’t philosophize. As 
I said, I determined to lead up to the proposal, for it was my theory 
that if a woman loves a man and has an idea of what is coming, she 


will try to make the path easy for him.” 
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“Did the widow smooth the way for you 2” 

“I should say so. But for heaven’s sake don’t hurry me, or I shall 
get all mixed up.” 

“ Take your time.” 

“T intend to,” said Willett, relighting his cigar. “It is an im- 
portant matter, and I wish to give you a clear account of it.” (Puff, 
puff.) “To begin at the beginning, a man can’t very well propose till 
he sees the woman alone, and for six weeks I have never called on Mrs. 
Langston that I didn’t find Parsons there, or that he didn’t arrive a 
few minutes after I did. So I decided to go to the widow’s, and if 
I did not find him to wait till he came and then sit him out; for it 
would be most embarrassing to have him drop in in the middle of the 
business and force me to stop and pick up the threads on another occa- 
sion. Love is something like champagne. When the cork is once re- 
moved it becomes stale. 

“Accordingly, last Sunday evening I went to see Mrs. Langston, and 
sure enough I had not been there five minutes when in marched Par- 
sons in grand toilet bringing a dozen American Beauty roses. Mrs. 
Langston greeted him just as cordially as she had greeted me, although 
he is such an idiot, and, of course, [ had to be courteous too. She 
seemed as pleased to receive Parsons’s flowers as the bon-bons I had 
brought. That is a way she has. I was sure it did not mean anything. 
But it did irritate me, after she had placed Parsons’s roses in a lovely 
vase, to have her open my boxes of sweets and hand them to the fellow. 
Yet the most exasperating thing of all was to watch Parsons devouring 
my bon-bons and gazing complaisantly at his roses. It made me wild 
to think that before the evening was over there would not be a caramel 
left, judging from the pace Parsons had set himself, while to-morrow 
his roses would be as fresh as ever, and by their color and fragrance 
reminding Mrs. Langston every moment of the giver. 

“Mrs. Langston is a wonderful woman! Most women would have 
found it an embarrassing task to entertain at the same time two men 
as antipathetic as Parsons and I. But from her manner one would 
have supposed that she thought Parsons and I were loving chums. By 
Jove! Hall, her wit fairly scintillated. I have never known her so 
brilliant. Parsons seemed to enjoy the evening immensely, and did his — 
share of the talking, and I—I talked too as well as I could. I had to, 
or appear at a disadvantage, but I assure you it was the most terrible 
strain of my life. To be mirthful at Mrs. Langston’s sallies was not so 
hard; it was smiling at Parsons’s stupid jokes that made my face ache. 

“ Well, sir, the widow kept the conversational ball brilliantly rolling 
for an hour and a half. Then as it approached eleven o’clock she grew 
suddenly quiet. There was nothing rude about it, but it was the clearest 
tip to take his leave that a man ever received; but would you believe 
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it, Hall, that blockhead of a Parsons never took the hint, even though 
it was re-enforced by a glance I gave-my watch. He remained full 
fifteen minutes longer, and when, to my great relief, he finally rose, 
Mrs. Langston saw him to the outer door as if to be sure of his de- 
parture. Even then the fellow, spite of all Mrs. Langston’s efforts to 
speed the parting guest, kept her in the draughty door-way quite a 
quarter of an hour. 

“TT shall remain only five minutes, Mrs. Langston,’ I said when she 
at last came back into the room. As I spoke I met her weary glance 
with a sympathetic look, and sat down by her on the sofa. 

“ My hour had arrived, and I assure you I appreciated the fact. The 
house was deadly still, the noise on the street had lulled, and the foot- 
steps of the infrequent passers-by only punctuated the silence. The 
situation was enough to rattle any man, but, Hall, old boy, I kept my 
head. 

“** Mrs. Langston,’ said I solemnly, ‘ 1 believe that a great crisis has 
arrived in my life, and I want your kind counsel and guidance.’ 

“ She gave me a quick look. I had aroused her curiosity. 

“¢T am not quite sure, Mrs. Langston,’ I continued, not too rapidly, 
‘but I suspect that I am in love—-in love for the first time, and wish 
your opinion of my case.’ 

“* How interesting, Mr. Willett! Tell me your symptoms.’ 

“ She spoke in a low, kind voice, her attitude was one of alert sym- — 
pathy, and a pleasant twinkle in her black eyes seemed to say ‘ Don’t 
be downhearted.’ Noting the fact, I took courage and went on: 

“‘¢ Mrs. Langston, what is love?’ 

“Love? Why, love is—love is > She hesitated a moment. 
‘What a strange question!’ 

“The widow was a bit confused. 

“<¢To my mind,’ I said, ‘love is the most mysterious of emotions, 
and the most varied in its manifestations.’ 

“* Quite true, Mr. Willett, and yet there are certain unfailing signs 
that enable most lovers to read their hearts.’ 

“The widow was trying to regain the conversational reins, and I 
let her think that she had succeeded in doing so, for all was now 
moving better than I had hoped. I drew a little nearer to her on the 
sofa. 

“<< Tell me some of those infallible signs,’ and I gave her a fetching 
glance. 

“ A short pause ensued, during which I appeared anxiously expect- 
ant. 

“< Well, Mr. Willett, if one is falling in love for the first time, a 
premonitory uneasiness, in most cases, is experienced such as one has 
never felt before; at the same time the mind begins to dwell con- 
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stantly upon one person, and the haunting vision cannot be banished 
from the fancy by any effort whatever—or at least one is convinced 
that it cannot be banished, so the result is the same—it stays.’ 

“*Go on, Mrs. Langston,’ said I, drawing still nearer. 

“¢ Very soon the judgment becomes perverted, the brain of the 
victim loses all sense of perspective and proportion, and he views the 
beloved being through defective intellectual lenses, which not only 
magnify the merit of the loved one, but surround even her very faults 
with a roseate aureole that converts them from faults to virtues. 
When one is in love, defects of character act like prisms on the rays 
of affection and resolve them into a rainbow of beautiful tints.’ 

“*@o on—go on, Mrs. Langston,’ said I almost breathlessly. 

“The widow’s eyes twinkled mischievously as she continued: 

“* At this stage jealousy makes its appearance, if it has not already 
done so. Without the slightest cause the lover often becomes jealous 
of every man who receives a smile or pleasant look. In his heart he 
viciously terms the most innocent and worthy people fools and villains. 
He treasures worthless trifles like soiled gloves and faded flowers as if 
they were of priceless value. Sometimes, if he is at all weak-minded, 
he writes verses on these small keepsakes.’ 

“Here Mrs. Langston paused for breath, and I must own, Hall, 
that I felt a bit silly. But I thanked my stars that I had never shown 
any of my verses to the widow. When I looked up again I saw too 
that she was a little embarrassed, and I felt encouraged. 

“¢ Mrs. Langston,’ said I as steadily as I could, ‘ thus far you have 
described my symptoms exactly. But there are others—surely you have 
not finished ?” 

“No, Mr. Willett,’ she went on, her eyes still twinkling. 

“ Hall, I believe that woman’s eyes will twinkle on her death-bed. 

“No, Mr. Willett,’ she said, playing with her fan to conceal a 
little nervousness, ‘I have not quite finished. There is a last stage. 
When this is reached the victim wonders how he ever endured to exist 
before he met the object of his devotion. As for the future, he feels 
sure that all the pleasures that fame and riches can bestow will have 
but the taste of Dead-Sea fruit, of dust and ashes, unless he marries his _ 
heart’s choice.’ 

“ As she ended the widow’s voice became very low and soft, her eyes 
fell, and I wondered if she were thinking of me, or of one of her three 
dead husbands. But whether or no, the situation I had planned for 
had arrived, and I think I may flatter myself I had led up to it most 
adroitly. By consummate finesse I had made the beautiful creature 
describe her conception of the feelings of her ideal lover. The clock of 
my fate had struck. It was time for the grand coup, and, throwing all 
the eloquence of tenderness into my tones, I exclaimed : 
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“<“ Mrs. Langston, you have read my heart like a sibyl. That is 
just the way I ‘feel for you! ” 

“By George! Willett, let me congratulate you on your success. 
You deserve all your happiness, for you managed the affair like a 
Talleyrand,” said Hall, extending his hand. “ But tell me, did the 
widow surrender with a whispered ‘ yes,’ or did the traditional silence 


give consent ?” 
“Neither. She just looked at me with that bewitching twinkle 


in her eye and said,— 
“*¢ Indeed, Mr. Willett, I am very sorry, for that is just the way 1 


feel for Mr. Parsons.’ ” 
“¢ Great Scott! man, but I thought you said it was all settled!” 


. exclaimed Hall, aghast. 
“Well, isn’t it? It’s settled that she is going to marry Parsons. 
All the same, I am proud of my proposal, for I think it was a work 


of art.” 
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TENSION 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON 


And hollow as a sphere, 
Belted with iron memories, 
Bolted with bars of fear. 


Toa night was round and dark and still 


The loud hush beat upon my face, 
The blackness reeled and sang, 

When from an outer undreamed place 
A sudden bird-note sprang. 


All in the middle of the night, 
Hollow and grim—but hark ! 

That blissful note unbound my throat, 
Unwound the tightening dark. 


A chaffinch, dreaming in her sleep 
Of purple thistle-balm, 

Released the spell of silence fell ; 
The night grew wide and calm. 





THE GIANT'S GOLF 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 
y) $ 


oe OU gintilmin think youse play a heavy game iv gawf, an’ so, 

Y fur the koind of game it is, you do,” announced Jerry, the 

club steward, softening criticism with discretion, a habit some- 

times seen in loftier spheres, the idea being that if you knock a man 

down six inches with the right hand, and up the same distance with the 

left, his position is left undisturbed, although his feelings may be 
injured. : 

“Why, what’s the matter with our golf, Jerry?” asked a young 
member, seating himself for the benefit of enlightenment. 

“ Nought, as I say, fur th’ koind of game it is, but it ain’t the only 
koind,” answered Jerry, setting the lamp on the table so that he could 
speak with freedom. “ Toime was when theyre was a diffrunt koind. 
Now jus’ tek th’ game th’ Joint Shaugn played wid th’ little man: 
that was sum’thin’ loike; it had feachures to it, you moight say.” 

“T remember the Giant Shaugn very well, but I didn’t know he 
played golf, Jerry; tell us about it.” 

“Oh, I d’n’ know as ’tis so much iv a story,” said Jerry, with a 
smile of conscious modesty, “ but,” he added hastily, before his hearers 
could come to the same opinion, “’twas loike this: Yer see th’ Joint 
Shaugn was th’ koind iv man you cuddent hardly say was a man at all. 

“ They'll show yer th’ place back home, where he sat on Shaugn’s 
Rock, an’ washed his feet in th’ Tiffy Brook, forty foot below. That 
’ud mek him nointy foot hoigh, at the least calkilashun. 

“Now, whoile Shaugn wasn’t an aisy man, still he wasn’t all bad; 
he was loike a ditch iv water wid a barrel of whiskey in it—there was 
plenty iv good in him, if only y’ cud get at it. 

“ An’ dear Mother! but wasn’t he th’ lad fur gawf! He had th’ 
troonk iv a tree fur a droiver, which he’d put his foot on th’ end of it 
whoile *twas green, an’ bent it round for a crook. 

“As fur ‘brassie bulgers,’ an’ ‘baps,’ an’ ‘niblicks,’ an’ ‘ baffy 
spoons,’ an’ ‘ taffy spoons,’ an’ the rest iv it, he made no use iv them 
at all. 
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““Wan club was enough fur him—an’ truth! had ye seen th’ ball 
he played wid, you’d know th’ reason why. 

“Twas made iv the hoides iv three cows an’ a calf, stuffed wid 
corn-straw an’ fedders; ag’in, ’twas as big around as a steeple-clock. 
Sure, if it sat on the flure theyre, ye’d hafter get on th’ chayre t’ look 
over it. 

“ Much use theyre was fur a ‘ baffy spoon’ wid a ball loike that! 

“Well, one toime Shaugn went down to Galway, an’ played the 
Joints theyre a match iv forty holes, an’ he fair bruised the eart’ 
wid ’em. 

“ Thin he showed ’em a trick. He ran around th’ links foive toimes, 
keepin’ th’ ball in ther air th’ whoile—that is, he’d hit her wan, an’ 
thin get under it before’t cud fall, an’ whale her ag’in. A loively lad 
was Shaugn, fur his soize. 

“ That noight comin’ home he thought well iv himself. The Joints 
had stood a bite iv supper an’ more’n a swaller iv the rale ol’ brew, an’ 
Shaugn stepped hoigh an’ woide, wid mebbe a swing soideways here an’ 
theyre, as he went sloshin’ across th’ country. 

“ Now an’ ag’in he’d let go iv a yell that made the grass stand up 
on th’ mountain tops, an’ if ever he saw a shanty, he sent a rock through 
th’ windy. 

“So he was havin’ a great toime, when all iv a suddent, a tiny 
man, not over three foot hoigh, pops up in the road in front iv him. 
This man had a little, quick face like a monkey, an’ ‘ Hillo, Shaugn!’ 
ses he. 

“ An’ Shaugn looks all around from th’ hoight wheyre his oyes were 
ter see wheyre the sound kem from, feelin’ very unkoind at bein’ 
stopped in his woild career. 

“¢ Th’ divvel tek you!’ ses he. ‘ Wheyre are ye hid?” 

“¢ Here am I, at your feet, Shaugn,’ ses th’ little man,—sure, it 
was a fairy he was,—‘ an’ I stopped yer t’ see if you’d loike t’ play a 
round with me in the moonlight.’ 

“‘Er-hoo-hoo-hoo!’ laughs Shaugn, when he secs him. ‘ G’way!’ 
ses he. ‘ Git out iv me way!’ ses he, ‘or I moight step on ye an’ spoil 
me clogs.’ He ses this t’ show his contimpt. 

“<«?Tis a large cam-stick ye have theyre, Shaugn, me buck,’ answers 
the fairy-man, ‘ an’ it’s loike you’re good at th’ play—you’re big enough. 
Still, if ye feel that your hand’s strong, an’ your eye’s stiddy, I’d loike 
to try ye wan,’ ses he. . 

“ Shaugn gits mad at that. 

“¢ What d’ye mane by me oye bein’ stiddy ?” he ses. 

“Oh, nought at all,’ ses th’ fairy-man, ‘only I saw by your gait 
you’d been havin’ a sosherbul toime, an’ mayhap you're not fit fur th’ 
game—it takes a moighty clear eye,’ ses he. 
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“¢ Arragh!’ yells Shaugn, twirlin’ th’ troonk iv the tree aroun’ his 
head. ‘ Come along, ye gill iv nuthin! I’m the lad fur enny man that’s 
under noine or over nointy !’ 

“ He meant it t’other way round, but he was too excoited t’ think. 

“*Come along, I say,’ ses Shaugn. ‘ We'll play the Drood’s Cave 
yonder fur the fust hole.’ 

“Wid that he goes an’ picks up a rock half th’ soize of a house t’ 
use fur a tee. 

“Now, whoile he was doin’ that, th’ fairy-man charmed both th’ 
tee an’ th’ ball, so’s he’d only t’ wish, an’ they’d do what he wanted. 

“So when Shaugn, after teeterin’ an’ tiltin’ t? git th’ range, comes 
down fit t’ droive a moile or more, the fairy-man just makes the ball 
hop fifteen foot t’ th’ front, an’ old Shaugn’s club whistles through th’ 
air an’ nigh dis-locates his shoulder in th’ bargain. 

“¢ Well struck, Shaugn!’ yells the fairy-man, ‘but ye see I was 
roight in havin’ me doubts about your eye!’ 

“ Shaugn says nuthin’, though, man! his thoughts was black, but 
at it ag’in goes he, an’ ag’in he hits nuthin’ harder than wind; now 
this would try th’ timper iv a blessed angil, let alone a joint, so th’ 
next toime Shaugn hammers away woild, blind, an’ crazy, an’ he 
foozled! Sure he knocked a hole in the eart’ you could hide a horse 
an’ cart in; the gravel an’ rocks flew tremenjus, but theyre sat the ball 
on its tee as quoit an’ easy as moight be; it didn’t even trimble. 

“*Agh! Agh!’ ses th’ fairy-man, shakin’ his finger at him, ‘ them 
eyes of yours, them eyes of yours, Shaugn !’ ses he. 

“* An you say that ag’in, roars Shaugn, shakin’ his fist in answer, 
‘ O7’ll smash you flat, as sure as O’im a joint’ 

“* Dawn’t let the whiskey spoil your timper, as well as your eye,’ 
ses th’ fairy-man. ‘Do you go on an’ play till you’re toired, an’ then 
T’ll show ye the game,’ ses he, ‘ for, faix, I dawn’t believe y’ can hit the 
ball at all, at all,’ he ses. 

“If Shaugn was mad before, he was loony now. He welted an’ he 
lammed an’ whaled at it; he hit up an’ down an’ soideways an’ cross- 
ways an’ every way, but the ball always quoietly slid just out iv his 
reach. 

“Th’ way he stirred up the air made th’ wind blow a gale; the 
sweat dropped off iv him in drops as big as a water-bucket, as he footed 
it around theyre swearin’ the most awful that was ever heard—not 
little ord-nary remarks like youse gintilmin drop when you're caught 
in the bunker, but great big joint curses, that rumbled loike thunder 
in a cave. 

“ At last he was done entoirely, joint though he was, an’ he couldn’t 
so much as raise his club, so he lays down wid th’ foam on his black 
beard as thick as suds in a washtub. 
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“* Are you through, Shaugn ?’ asks th’ fairy-man. 

“ Shaugn nods his head ‘ Yis.’ 

“¢ Thin pay attinshun,’ ses th’ fairy-man as he cloimed up a tree to 
where he could hit th’ ball. ‘ Now you see this,’ ses he, holdin’ out a 
mashie about twicet the soize iv a lid-pincil. ‘ Well, wid this small 
insthrument I will illusthrate th’ foine points iv th’ game fur ye. Are 
you lookin’, es ? 

“<“T am,’ grunts Shaugn. ‘ What will yez do wid th’ tooth-pick ?” 

“¢ Watch close,’ ses th’ little man, ‘an’ make no remarks. I raise 
it so—d’ye see? an’ I bring it down so—d’ye see? an’ away goes th’ 
ball,’ ses he, ‘ straight fur th’ Drood’s Cave.’ 

“ An’ iv coorse it was so, fur the fairy-man had th’ ball charmed, 
| an’ up it wint, an’ down it came—bang! into th’ cave. 

“ Theyre sat old Shaugn wid eyes th’ soize iv cart-wheels, watchin’ it. 

“* Now, Shaugn,’ ses th’ fairy-man, ‘I’ve shown ye th’ art iv it, 
an’ th’ sun’s ’most risin’. I’ll give yer th’ good advice not to play this 
game ag’in whin ye’re in strong liquor—an’ good-by to ye!’ 

“ He jukked out iv th’ way before Shaugn could get a crack at him, 
an’ disappeared. Then up gits Shaugn, an’ he goes to wheyre th’ was 
a flock iv illyphants in Oireland at th’ toime, ah’ he bate an’ basted an’ 
kicked illyphants till he took the edge off his timper—sure he broke 
th’ backs iv fifteen before he could see straight, he was that mad. 

“Thin he wint home an’ built a big foire, an’ he put th’ cam-stick 

on th’ very top iv it; an’ after, he took th’ ashes an’ scattered thim to 
all th’ winds that blow. 
* An’ that was th’ last iv gawf, as you call it, fur th’ Joint Shaugn.” 
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RAIN-DROPS 


BY MARGARET CROWELL 
, NHE rain-drops fell—each drop a living soul ; 
























Joyfully they left their cloud home, 
Rushing downward, through the unknown. 





And some fell on the parched ground 

And gave their new life to the grass: 

And some into stately, grand-souled rivers, and were one with them: 
L And some into laughing streams leapt, and danced their lives thro’: 
| 

| 

| 








And some into the deep wild ocean: 
And some into stagnant pools—the quick-souled rain-drops. 







And when they were tired the wind stooped down and carried the rain- 
drops home. 
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: The sins of the fathers, saith the Law, shall be visited upon 
Boy: A Sketch. By the children, unto the third and fourth generations. And 
Marie Corelli. With ‘ : 
Frontispiece. vy this we know to be true; for do not we ourselves 
see it in active operation every day? But equally true it 
is that the virtues of the fathers shall be conferred upon the children, unto 
countless generations, cropping out at the most unexpected times and in natures 
the least hopeful. 

With this fact well in mind, one cannot wonder at the curious character 
Miss Corelli has portrayed in Boy,—christened Robert D’Arcy-Muir: his father, 
Captain the Honourable D’Arcy-Muir, by descent a gentleman, by nature and 
habit-a drunken blackguard; his mother, lazy and slovenly; his “home” a 
wilderness of disorder and carelessness, in which his only friend was the maid- 
servant. Such were Boy’s antecedents. What wonder that, from an angelic 
child who won Miss Letitia’s heart, he should have developed into a gawky 
youth, with neither breeding nor manners, deteriorated in morals and honesty 
by the cheap foreign school to which he was sent; and that, following the prece- 
dent established by Captain the Honourable, his father, he should have been 
expelled from Sandhurst for drunkenness? None, certainly; for every folly, 
every wrong, can be traced to his inheritance from both parents, and to the 
environment by which he was surrounded. 

But when, driven to it by these follies, he cut loose from his family and 
connections, and enlisted as a private in that army in which he had been in- 
tended to serve as an officer, the essential gentlehood in his blood showed itself, — 
—the gentlehood that was his by right of centuries of descent, polluted though 
it was by the wrong-doing of his ancestors. And if it be possible to retrieve 
past errors, he may be said to have done so to the full. 

Of the other characters, Miss Letitia—Boy’s “ Kiss-Letty”—will easily 
take first place in the heart of the reader. For she is of kin to Miss Corelli’s 
Jane, a true gentlewoman, a type of which our latter-day civilization produces 
but too few specimens. And her lover, Major Desmond,—one could not give 
him greater praise than by saying that he was worthy of her friendship. These 

‘are the chief actors:in the main plot; the love affair of Violet Morrison (niece 
to Major Desmond) and Max Nugent forms the secondary episode. 

The book as a whole is suggestive of Jane,—though in tone only, as the 
plots of the two books have nothing in common. But there is the same probing 
into the abuses of English society, the same fierce protest against those abuses, 
that we find in Jane; the two books might, in fact, be read with advantage at 
the same time. From the Lippincott Press. 
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Abandoning for the time being the Latin-American at- 
js Pag mes ae, mosphere he treated with such success in The Man and his 
str <n aa P® Kingdom, Mr. Oppenheim leads us through to the Gold 


Oppenheim. 
Coast, West Africa, and to the adventures of two English- 


men concession-hunting. They got their concession, of course: given a savage 
chief with no idea of the value of the mines in his “kingdom,” of anything except 
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endless rum, and adventurous white men who value nothing but ‘the mines, and 
without any inconvenient scruples as to how those mines are obtained, and the 
job is quickly done,—if someone is not killed first. In Mr. Oppenheim’s tale 
His Majesty of Bekwano held his drunken body together long enough to place 
on the concession the thick black cross that served him in lieu of a signature. 
What happened afterward, the development of the concession, the financing of 
the syndicate, the ins and outs of work against legitimate obstacles and intrigue 
against illegitimate, these must be told by Mr. Oppenheim in his own way,— 
and a good way it is. So much for the fiction element of the book. But it has 
another interest, for in it is mirrored the processes by which the civilized world 
moves on its mission of developing the uncivilized: the brute force expended, 
the lives crushed by the relentless march of that brute force, and the fortunes 
made by its march. Truly, it is fascinating in itself, even though not exactly 
commendable, this march of civilization,—and it loses nothing in fascination at 
Mr. Oppenheim’s pen. The current issue of the Lippincott Select Novels, it is 


to be had in paper and cloth bindings. 


Being a collection of poems reprinted from the various 
A Book of Verses. high-class magazines in which they first appeared,—Lip- 
By Robert Loveman. pincoti’s, The Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, The Critic, and 
: others. Verses to fit the readers’ every mood will be found 
within the plain red or green covers (with quaint paper label) of this modest 
volume,—covers essentially artistic and pleasing because of their very plain- 
ness. And the contents,—it is not without a good measure of appropriateness 


that Mr. Loveman writes: 
AERE PERENNIUS. 


Nations and men may pass away; 
A fragrant thought can never die; 

The soul beneath its potent sway 
Ascends on high. 


Poet, if thy dear verse doth hold 
Fast in its heart one truth sublime, 
There shall it gleam, a star of gold, 
And outlive time. 


But to quote a single poem, with even the best intentions, from such a 
book, is to do the author injustice. From the Lippincott Press. 
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The two volumes, while independent to the extent that each 
Lessons in Language. . a, ih a . 
Lessons inGrammar. ‘8 Complete in itself, are still written as a two-volume 
Both by J. N. Patrick, Series, interdependent in that Lessons in Language is 
A.M. planned for use between the third and sixth grades or 
years, and Lessons in Grammar, during the seventh and eighth grades or years. 
They are published as Lippincott’s Language Series. 
The first volume presents a methodical and thoroughly graded system of 


thought-inspiring lessons in the use of language, on the basis that “ the special 
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need of-ninety-nine pupils in one hundred is not a memory crammed with defi- 
nitions and rules of grammar, but a practical use of good English.” With this 
end in view, then, it follows naturally that much exercise in composition should 
be given, outlines for composition constituting a distinctive feature of the book. 
The grammatical definitions and facts are introduced as they come to light in 
the development of the language exercises; examples lead up to definitions, and 
definitions are applied to examples. In short, induction and deduction go hand 
in hand; which is manifestly as it should be. Part III. contains the essential 
facts of grammar in simple and plain language, for the use of children who are 
to leave school before completing the grammar-school course. The second volume 
follows in general the principles laid down for the first: it presents the essen- 
tial facts of English grammar clearly and concisely, the author wisely holding 
that the voluminous modern grammars in use in most schools, with their pages 
upon pages of learned comment upon an almost grammarless language, tend but 
to embarrass both pupils and instructor. The subject is presented topically, in 
marked departure from the stereotyped procedures of past days, and the pupil 
is required to think grammatical facts and forms into original sentences. The 
exercises in sentence-making, requiring the pupil to use in practice his “ memory 
facts,” form a marked feature of the book. 

In short, the spirit of the two volumes may be said to be expressed in this: 
“Theory without practice avails little or nothing in the study of English. As 
the mind has only what it does, correct forms become habit only by the use of 
them.” 
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It has been but a few months since Part I. of The Metal- 
The Metallurgy of a A 
Leadand Silver. Part /“7gy of Lead and Silver appeared, and now the set is com- 
Il.—Silver. ByHenry pleted by the issue of the companion volume. Written 
F. Collins. Illus- from an immense stock of experience,—the Preface is dated 
eames from the Mina de Santa Fé, Chiapas, Mexico,—and col- 
lecting into one complete volume the latest information obtainable upon the 
metallurgy of silver, Mr. Collins’ newest contribution to technical literature 
cannot fail to be of the utmost service—to be indispensable, in fact—to the 
mining engineer and to the student. The book is practical, above all else; obso- 
lete processes have received only casual mention, and the subject has been con- 
sidered as much as possible from the standpoint of the working metallurgist, 
the whole being condensed and summarized to the greatest possible extent. A 
glance at the Contents shows sections on Silver and its Ores, Amalgamation 
Processes, Lixiviation Processes, and Smelting Processes,—each section being 
treated in detail through a series of chapters,—completed by a copious Index. 
The work is of especial value to American mining engineers, since it treats very 
largely of the ores of Mexico and South America, and the processes used in those 
localities. There is also much information worked up into tabular form, for 
convenient reference. The illustrations are seventy-four in number. Published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. ; 
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Th Originally published in New Zealand, where the third edi- 
e Cyanide Process ~ ‘ 

of Gold Extraction. tion has been favorably received, Mr. Park’s work on the 
By James Park. Il- Cyanide Process has now been revised from that third 
lustrated. edition for a circulation among mining engineers the world 
over. The general plan of the original work, which was intended for the use of 
mining students, metallurgists, and cyanide operators, has been retained in this 
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revised and enlarged edition, only such changes—aside. from the incorporation 
of the latest information obtainable upon this. progressive branch of metallurgy 
—having been incorporated as the author considered needful. But this latest 
information is, indeed, of very great value,—indispensable, in fact,—since the 
application of scientific investigations and methods to the treatment of ores has 
rendered metallurgy in general, and the cyanide process in particular, more and 
more dependent upon chemical knowledge. As an example of the progress in 
this branch of metallurgy, the author cites the fact that, since the publication 
of his third (New Zealand) edition, wet-crushing and cyanide treatment have 
largely superseded dry-crushing and direct cyaniding in that country. The 
complex character of the ores of New Zealand renders of great interest and 
value to the mining engineer the problems arising in their treatment. The 
book—Lippincott—is divided into twelve chapters, treating in detail the McAr- 
thur Process, Chemistry of the Process, Laboratory Experiments, Control, 
Testing, and Analysis of Solutions, Appliances for Cyanide Extraction, Actual 
Extraction by Cyanide, Application of the Process, Leaching by Agitation, Zinc 
Precipitation of Gold, Siemens-Halske Process, Other Cyanide Processes, and 
Antidotes for Cyanide Poisoning, with an Appendix on Cyaniding in New Zea- 
land, and an Index; of interest also are the details concerning the working of 
the gold-mines of the Transvaal, with illustrations. The illustrations through- 
out the book comprise plates and woodcuts. 
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